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PREFACE. 



Three opinions respeciiifg the ultimate destinj of bad men, 
differing from each other by one or two alleged measures of 
infinitude, yet each held by confessedly good men, must be held 
with a common modesty and command a degree of common 
respect. So wide a divergence of honest belief reminds all 
that they belong to an erring race. In the minds of some 
the fact encourages a general scepticism respecting the future 
destiny of man ; and the same persons tell us that the Scrip- 
tures, whence so opposite views are supposed to be derived, 
must give little information and be of little value. Of those 
who prize the Scriptures as a Revelation, some doubt whether 
clear light on the perplexed subject was designed for man ; it 
is better for us, they say, not to know precisely that with 
which duty does not concern us ; others are solicitous that 
the import of the Revelation here should be better under- 
stood ; and all, that it should be more deeply felt, and also 
that the occasion for scepticism should be somehow done 
away. 

In a question of so transcendent importance, neither of the 
contested opinions can by a sober mind be easily exchanged 
for another. Such change can rarely be the result of a merely 
logical process ; it will generally be attended with change or 
development of the moral feelings, and will meet friendly grat- 
alationa or fears. Yet because such changes oAen do not 
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involve new states of feeling, it is a fair question whether the 
opinions themselves do not differ more as forms of thought 
than as expressions of sentiment; and whether beneath the 
apparent diversity there may not often be a substantial har- 
mony. A discussion of the subject should elicit whatever truth 
lies in this direction. 

In the inquiry for the true one of the three opinions, that 
which lies intermediate between the others, — which asserts 
neither the eternal happiness nor the eternal misery of those 
who may be worthy of neither, — claims its share of consider- 
ation. Can it be a just mean between two extremes ? Is it 
apparently supported by manifold passages of Scripture ? Can 
it reconcile apparently conflicting texts ; or can it vindicate the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity against opposite objections ? 
Has it a respectable place in the history of Christian doctrine? 
Can it have been both held and lost by the Church ? And if 
80, how is the grand error involved in its loss to be accounted 
for without impairing all confidence not only in man but in 
Providence itself? 

It is easy to suggest such considerations respecting the view 
offered in the following pages. Whether such as make in its 
favor have had undue influence with the writer, he leaves for 
others to decide. He will only plead in behalf of certain fea- 
tures of his book, that his experience persuades him a treatise 
on the subject should be — even more than it is argumentative 
— one of suggestions and helps to the reader's own thinking and 
investigation. 

To various friends he is under many obligations for the sug- 
gestion of facts and thoughts, for aid in the prosecution of his 
inquiries, in securing a favorable publication of the book, and 
in revising the sheets for the press. lie is sure that any 
resulting development of Christian truth will be to them, as it 
should be to himself, the best reward. 
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DEBT AND GRACE. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE. 



" What is Man, that Thou art mindful of him ? 



tt 



"What is man in his essential nature? and what is his relation 
to God, to his government, and to an eternal world ? What 
principles, of justice and honor, of {goodness and grace, determine 
the relations of God to man ? What does God owe to man, 
and what does man owe to God ? What claim of human char- 
acter entitles man, or what demand of divine law appoints him, to 
existence without end ? Is immortality God's debt, or his gift ? 
Or may it be either ? And if a debt, is it due to man's nature, 
or to his conduct, good or bad? Whence does eternity become 
man's own ? 

What is man ? Respecting his nature and constitution there 
are various questions, not essential, yet very irapoilant, to be 
answered. Is the human personality simple, or complex ? What 
are the mutual relations of soul and body ? Is immortality a 
native vigor of man's being, or a life to be sustained by adven- 
titious aids ? What is the divine image in which man was cre- 
ated ? Is it still retained, or was it lost in the Fall ? Man was 
made a little lower than the angels ; what is now the rank and 
order of his being ? What is the dignity of man, either in his 
proper nature, or in the character he may form ? Does it com- 
pel him to become either angel or fiend, or is it peculiar to liim- 
self as man ? 

1 



2 THE DIGNITT OF HUMAN NATURE. 

These questions are all asked in one other : Is man's immor 
tality contingent, or absolute ? Was man created strictly immor 
tal, or as a candidate for immortality? Is this his destiny, or 
his privilege ? Is it the stamp of his very being, or is it the 
sign of his maturity ? Is it the retribution, either of holiness or 
of sin, or is it the gift of divine favor? Is it of law, in the 
economy either of natural or moral government? or is it of 
grace, and never to be charged as debt, though the offered 
boon should be refused and come to naught? And if it be of 
grace, and be so regarded by men, is Eternal Life more likely 
to be rejected and scorned, or Redeeming Love to be abused, or 
are the ranks of the blessed likely to be less full, or later filled, 
or God's plans to be frustrated, and the harmony of the world 
to be deranged ? 

Postponing the discussion of these fears until the truth shall 
be determined, we propose first to show that the dignity oi man 
is not impaired, but enhanced, when we regard him as invited, 
not compelled, to be immortal. 

§ 1. THE KATIONALIST THEORY. 

We here reckon as Rationalists not only those modern Neolo- 
gists who reject an alleged revelation of immortality, but all who 
rest the souFs immortality upon metaphysical or logical proofs, 
as if they were sufficient without a revelation. The rationalist 
theory seeks a general law of human immortality, — a necessity 
or nature of things, as distinct from the free metho<ls of divine 
action. It subordinates the moral argument for an ath'r life to 
the ontological. It regards the former as valid only to show the 
condition of the individual, in the immortality which he shares 
with the race. It infers the after life from an essence or a 
nature rather than from a character. 

This theoiy, preferring the laws of nature to the assurances 
of its Author, consistently seeks man's dignity in what he must 
be; that is, in a destiny. The adornments of virtue and holiness, 
and the attainment of heavenly glory, may enhance this dignity ; 
but they do not constitute it. It may be taniished by vice and 
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sin, or obscured by the darkness of an eternal doom ; but it is 
not destroyed. If man can not altogether die, though his powers 
may be ever so much impaired, yet, as a moral being, he retains 
an imperishable dignity. If the first man was '* a son of God,'* 
so are all men ; and they may ever claim this honor, however 
remote their descent from the common Father, and how far 
soever removed from likeness to Him. They may be bankrupt 
in virtue ; still they are rich in the inheritance of age?*. They 
may be decrepit with vice ; but the centuries of their being are 
countless. They may be hoary with guilt ; but He who made 
them slkill not outlive them. Their being may be worthless, 
and worse, to themselves ; but they are immortal ; and however 
mean the place they hold in the universe, they may not be dis- 
possessed of it even by the King of kings. 

The early history of the rationalist theory is evidently Platonic. 
Plato himself regarded the soul a# not only immortal, but a 
divine essence ; and because divine, it was preexistent and eter- 
nal. And the Jew Philo, speaking in the manner of Plato of 
the idea of man, says that the breath of life was nothing less 
llian a breath of God, and that the soul of man was produced 
from nothing created, but from the Father and Ruler of all.^ 
This view was first tolerated in the Christian church in the 
person of a remarkable man in the fifth century, Synesius. His 
personal history is interesting for the struggles he endured in 
exchanging some of his philosophic views for the faith of Christ. 
Bred in the Platonic school, but by his natural temper an eclectic, 
he had been attracted by the peculiar virtues of the Christians. 
While yet far from Christ, he sought relief from the bondage of 
sin, in prayer. But he looked for the cause of his bont^ige, in 
a foreign element, — the gross earthly matter by which the 
heavenly essence was detained as in a prison, and not in any 
comiption of the inward nature. lie prayed, not to Him who 
appeared in lowliness, as a Redeemer from death, but to the 
"purifying God," enthroned on high. His prayer was heard, 
and answered in wisdom not his own ; by severe duties and trials 

^ De Mundi Opificio. 0pp. I. 82, ed. Mangey. 
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he was brought, at length, to hear the glowing words of Chiy- 
sostom and to the profession of Ciirist in baptism. For liis 
amiable qualities and the liopes of his usefulness, he wjis otTered 
the bishopric of Ptolemais, in Cyrene, whieh lie accepted with 
great reluctance, avowing his dissent from several of the charac- 
teristic doctrines of the Christians. " I shall never be able to 
persuade myself," said he, '* that my soul is younger than my 
body; or to say that the world, and all things in it, will perish. 
As to the Resurrection, of which so much is said, 1 regard it as 
a sacred doctrine, one of the secret things ; I am fur from ap- 
proving the common opinions respecting it.** ^ 

His views of the nature of man appear in one of his Hymns, 
from which the following is a translation : 

"Eternal Mind, thy sccdhng spark 
Through th^s thin vase of clay, 
Athwart the waves of chaos dark 
Emits a timorous ray ! " 

" Tliis mind-cnfoUling soul is sown, 
Incarnate germ, in earth ; 
III pity, blessed Lor J, then own 
What claims in Thee its birth ! 

"Far forth from Thee, thou central fire, 
To earth's sad bondage ca«t. 
Let not the trembling spark expire, 
Absorb thine own at last ! " ^ 



The same sentiment appears in a well known modern poem : 

" The soul, of origin divine, 

God's glorious image, freed from clay. 
In heaven's eternal sphere shall shine, 
A star of day ! 

" The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
The soul, immortal as its Sire, 
Shall never die." 

The poetry might have been as harmless as it is beautiful, if 

lEp. 106. a Hymn. 8. 
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it had not become philosophy and theology. But such it has 
become, and still remains. An able writer says of Synesius : 
^ The old aristocratic intellectualisni of the heathen world reigns 
in him to the last ; but a kind heart often gets the better of 
philosophic pride, and he has much more of the Christian in him 
than the name." ^ 

§ 2. THE CHRISTIAN THEORY. 

But even Synesius seems to confer for once, the paramount 
imiK)rtance of the Redemption, and, in one of his letter.-, to 
assert this as the ground of man's dignity. " Man is a creature 
of high worth ; and he is such because Christ was crucified for 
him.*'"^ And here we are bold to say that throughout the 
Scriptures the dignity of man is based on the work of Christ, 
and nothing else. It was lost, from the moment of the Fall. 
Man's gloiy then departed. The race became culprit, und^r 
sentence of death. The common opinion that in the absence of 
a Redemption the race would have utterly perished in Adam, 
is a concession that man's whole being and all its glory is due to 
Christ ; and it is simply consistent to say that his immortality 
was from the fii*st contingent and not absolute, and that out of 
Christ he still has no immortality. 

The characteristic of this theory is that it finds man's dignity 
in what he tnai/ be. His immortal life is not a destiny, but a 
privilege. It may have been also a birth-right ; but, once for 
feited, it is due to Him by whom it is recovered. Whatever 
the ** divine image " may have signified, it claimed the attention 
and regard of God, no longer tiiaii it was cherished by man. 
Did it denote holiness ? it was lost in the act of sin. Was it a 
capacity for holiness, — a moral and responsible nature ? it was 

1 Brit. Quar. Review, 1863, Art. Neo-Platonism ; Hypatia. (Eclectic Mag., 
Nov. 1853.) Compare Neander, Memorials of Christian Life, Part II. c. 1, 
"whence our account is mainly derived. 

2 So Neander take.-i the word,*, Tlfuov ^C>ov 6 avOpono^' rifiiov yiip, el dt' 
av'ov i(7ravpcj$7j Xpiaroc (Ep. 67). Yet they will bear another sense, making 
the actual dignity of man the reason of Christ's death; which is the rationalist 
theory. 

1* 
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worthless, when man became immoral and sinful. Was it lord- 
ship and dominion over the earth ? every child of Adam has 
come into the world to suJQfer because this dominion was im- 
paired, or but partly regained. 

With respect to our lost condition, the Psalmist might, then, 
well ask : " AVhat is man, that Thou art mindful of him ? or the 
son of man, that Thou visitest him ? ** The answer seems hardly 
to agree with the fact. ** Thou hast made him a little lower 
thjjn the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor. 
Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands. 
Thou hast put all things under his feet." The pjussage can only 
be explained as a prophecy of Christ. This is required by the 
true sense of one important word, and is so understood by the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. As if he had said : 
" Thou hast reduced him (the Son of Man) to be lower than 
the angels,^ and him hast thou crowned with glory and honor, 
he is born king of the Jews ; he is King over all. Under 
his feet, and in him, under the feet of IMankind, dost thou put 
all things. The subjection is not yet complete ; but we see the 
One who was made a little lower than the an^jcOs, even Jesus, 
crowned, for his suffering of death, with gloiy and honor, lliai, 
as a free gift of God, he might taste death for all men. It is 
the right of those who receive him to become the sons of God. 
He is the Captain of their salvation, leading them on to their 
proper dignity and final glory; sharing their nature that he 
might call them brethren ; destroying him that had the power 
of death, the fear of which was a life-long bondage ; triumphing 
over the grave, that he might show them the path of life ; and 
opening the gates of the Heavenly City to all who should prove 
worthy of its citizenship, and its crown of righteousness." 

And whenever the Bible speaks of the Redemption, it finds 
the occasion of it in no high quality of man ; he is never de- 
scribed as a lost child of wealth, or as a captive prince ; but ever 
as beggarly poor, and vile. His only star of destiny was the 
sentence of death. Not destiny, but deliverance from it, gives 

I'HXaTruffaf airhv 6paxv n Trap* uyyi?jovc. 
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him dignity. The Gospel offers him everything, and invites — 
with all the earnestness of divine love it urges — his acceptance 
But it obtrudes upon him nothing ; it compels no other choice 
than that which denotes the highest freedom, — the choice of 
all things or of nothing, and of the attendant glory or shame. 

"And this idea of privilege is the peculiar glory of all free 
states, and of every condition of freedom. In the Grecian 
games, it was a high honor to be a competitor, though there was 
but one fading crown. In our own country, it is an honor to 
every citizen that he may aspire to any office in the gift of the 
people, though thousands, in a true or false ambition, should 
signally fail. In the same view it is the highest dignity of man, 
that, though he has once lost all, he may now, by a free adoption 
and a new birth, come to a boundless estate, a heavenly inher- 
itance ; where the good fortune of one shall not dispossess 
another, but each one may be joint heir with the First-born, 
the heir of all. 

§ 3. INFLUENCE OF TUE TAVO THEORIES. 

** Heroes," said Varro, *^ should believe themselves the off- 
spring of the gods, whether they be so or not ; that by this 
means, the mind, confiding in its divine original, may aspire to 
nobler things." ^ This intimation of an immortality inlierent, 
superhuman, yet doubtful, ilhislrates, wo think, the real nature 
and influence of the rationalist theory. It is partly illii^tratod in 
the doctrine of the Stoics, who sought the proof of immortality 
in a certain heroism of human nature, an invincible energy 
which should raise the soul above the power of circumstances 
and of fate. But as the man of fortitude was alone worthy of 
immortality, he alone might expect to attain it. Yet this faith 
failed ; and the " wise man '* of the Stoic school, scorning the 
weakness of other men, becam(; himself weak. In his doctrine 
of suicide, he in fact sought to escape the ills of life by fleeing — 
he knew not whither. 

The Platonists sought the proof of immortality in man's intel 

1 Augnstine, De Civ. Dei, 1. 3, c. 4. 
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lectual nature. It was not the stern heroism of virtue, but 
rather mind and reason, that allied man to Deity ; the capacity 
of knowledge was a divine thing. Not to say that this was the 
original error of mankind, desiring to " be as gods, knowing 
good and evil," it is certain that, with the later Platonists, the 
argument became an occasion for haughty and supercilious pri^. 
He was most assuredly divine who gave most evident proofs of 
intellect, and the common herd of men were simple and brutish. 
They were of no account, in the estimate of humanity. The 
philosophic were of high caste ; and philosophy knew of no 
redemption for the unthinking.^ But the Platonic argument itself 
was as unsatisfying as it was flattering. No one could have 
prized it more than Cicero ; but he says : " I have read Plato's 
book (the Phaedo) over again and again ; but, I know not how 
it comes to pass, so long as I am reading, I agree with it ; but 
no sooner is the book out of my hands, than I begin to doubt 
whether man is immortal." ^ 

The language used by Paul in comparing knowledge (>TukT<f, 
hnowingiiess^) that puffeth up, with charity that buildeth up, 
brings us to the Gnostic view of human dignity. Of Gnostic 
doctrine there were several varieties, combining in various 
measure the Greek, Persian, and Hindoo systems of philosophy, 
witli Christianity. It is worthy of notice that the Gnostics, in 
their account of man's nature and constitution, used the terms 
mind (^wf) and spirit (nveifid^, taken the one from the philoso- 
phers and the other from the Scriptures, as equivalent. Thus 
the Valentin ians spoke of themselves as spiritual, and therefore 
immortal, by nature. What the Christians called a grace, 
or gift, they regarded as something of their own, pertaining to 
their very being, and produced at the same time with them- 
selves. They would certainly be saved ; not by reason of their 
acts and conduct, but because they were naturally spiritual. 
Others they regarded as psychical (i^x^^), having soul without 
spirit, whose salvation was yet to be effected, and whose being 
was therefore of less account. ^ 

1 Tho character of Ilypatia, as given by Kingsley, is an example. 
^ Quasst. Tusc, 1. 1, c. 6. Compare Seneca, Kp. 102. 
* Ireuseas, Contra Hscrescs, 1. 1, c. 6, ^ 2. 
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The practical effect of this persuasion of an absolute immor- 
tality was sucli as might be expected. As gold is not tarnished 
with filth, vso the soul is not corrupted with vice.^ And if this 
Gno.-tic sentiment did not suggest, it at least encouraged the 
fanatical delusion that the child of God might do the same things 
which would be sinful in other men, and yet be free from guilt 
by the magic power of faith. The most learned of the early 
detenders of Christianity, whose writings show an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the corruptions of philosophy, asks what man 
has to fear, or what urgent reason can deter him from all man- 
ner of vices, if he possesses a divine immortiility ? ^ 

But when immortality is sought in a nature of things, and 
not cither as a gift of divine goodness, or by assimilation to the 
divine character, the false faith brings its own retribution. 
There may be an immortality of things, as well as of persons ; 
the honor of living for ever may be shared by man, not only 
Avith the gods, but with the brutes. The Hindoo philosophy, 
which immortalizes all life, guards against this degradation by 
its doctrine of metempsychosis, in which the beasts are raised 
to human rank and are men in transitu. But what the Hindoo 
saves for human dignity in one way, he loses in another. The 
soufs liability to inhabit a brutish form is in itself a humilia- 
tion, and it destroys the dominion of man over the lower orders 
of being. It not only becomes murder to kill an insect or an 
animalcule, but all brutes must be respectfully treated, and men 
must share all their work and bear all their burdens. AVhat is 
lost here is, perhaps, sought to be made good in the degradation 
of woman, and in the distinctions of caste. 

The anthropology of western nations has escaped this doc- 
trine of equality with the brutes. But acute men have dis- 
covered that the common arguments for immortality are as good 
for the brute soul as for the human, and have found the dignity 
of man no longer in the bare notion of his immortality, but in 
the peculiar nature of it. And one eminent philosopher has 
endeavored to save the dignity of man by saying that the souls 

1 Ircnacus, Contra Hiercacs. 1. 1, c. 6 § 2. « Amobius, Adv. Gentes, 1. 2, c. 29. 
Comp. JEschylus, Prometheus: »* What ehoula I fear, by fate exempt from 
dMth?'* 
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of animals are ** imperishable," those of men, " immortal." ^ 
And he regards the failure of the Schoolmen to make this 
distinction as having brought '* great prejudice to the immor- 
tality of the human soul." 

Between the reaction of gloomy doubts of an after life, and 
the depreciated value of an immortality common to persons and 
to things, we need not wonder that the heathen world grew 
careless of human life. As suicide became the necessitous vir- 
tue of the Stoic, infanticide was so prevalent a custom that it 
alone would justify the charge made by Paul, that the Gentiles 
were " without natural affection." It was never thought of as 
a crime ; insomuch that the poet Terence puts into the mouth 
of the same man who said, " I am a man — whatever concerns 
man concerns me," the command to his wife to destroy her 
child.^ The same direction is given in Ovid, by a man of 
exemplary piety and unblemished integrity.* And in the same 
place, the prohibition of infanticide by the Kg}'ptians is re- 
marked as singular : " Egypt has opposed very wise and 
humane laws to the practice of infanticide, now become gen- 
eral, and continuing unchecked by all other institutions." And 
Tacitus speaks in like manner of the Jewish regard for infant 
life.* 

Such, we believe, are the natural fruits of the philosophic 
persuasion of human immortality. The influences of the Chris- 
tian doetrine will be stated more fully hereafter. We' may here 
name the remarkable fact, that as soon as the Gospel was 
preached among the nations, humanity, in every condition and 
stage of life, acquired a new value, and a peculiar sacredness. 
The life of man was no longer a common thing, but a peculiar 
gift of God. Its price was that of the ransom that saved it 
from death. Man's dignity was that of the Prince of Life ; yet 

1 Leibnitz, Th^odic^e, Part. I. ^ 89. 
3 Heautontimor. act.l, sc. 1; act. 4, sc. 1. 

* " Vita fidcfsqiie 
Inculpata fuit." — Metamoi-ph. 1. 9. 
* " Augend© miiltitudini consulitur ; nam et necarc qucmquam ex gimtis, 
nefas.*' — Hist 1. 5, c. 6. 
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a dignity not imposed, but to be received by the personal union 
to Christ. Hence the sentiment, " Destroy it not, for a blessing 
is in it," gave to man, from the first moment of his being, an 
inestimable worth, in prospect of that which he might yet be. 
Thus TertuUian, animadverting on the frequency of homicide 
among the heathen, boasts of the Christian regard for life in 
embryo : " It is a hastening of homicide to prohibit the birth ; 
nor do§s it signify whether one snatch away the life that is bom, 
or strangle it unborn. He is already a human being, who is to 
be one ; for the fruit is contained in the seed." ^ m 

§ 4. COMBINATION OF THE TWO THEORIES. 

What was wanting in the doctrine of immortality by nature, 
could certainly be supplied by the Gospel. And the doctrine of 
immortal life as a gratuity to be accepted, seemed capable of 
philosophic improvement. Hence it was natural that some 
views of the early Christians and of the philosophers of their 
day should be interchanged. In the spirit of a patronizing eclec- 
ticism, the latter, admiring the virtues and embracing the hopes 
of Christianity, were ready to defend it by their own modes of 
argument. And they were willing that man's supposed inherent 
worth should be enhanced by a closer union with the incaniate 
Divine Word. The Christians, in their turn, were pleased with 
the weapons offered tliem to parry the assaults of the sceptic ; 
too often, perhaps, they hesitated to venture man's entire dignity 
on the work of a crucified Nazarene. The philosopher could 
welcome the assurance of an immortality which he had deemed 
rational ; the Christian could accept a rational defence of what 
might otherwise appear an implicit and blind faith. The 
union of the two doctrines would be assisted by the proneness of 
man to rest in second causes, and to derive the weightiest results 
from some "nature of things." Why should not all created 
powers, — all laws of being, contribute to so great a work as the 
endless life of a human soul ? Why need this depend, either in 
fact or in argument, upon the resurrection of a human form in 

I Apol. c. 9. Comp. Athenagoras, Legatio pro ChristiaDis, c. 86 (al. 80) 
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Palestine, or upon the attestation of that fact, and of the promise 
that He who had risen from the dead shouKl, at the last daj, 
appear as Judge of both the quick and the dead ? 

By a process so gradual that it is marked only by an occa- 
sional shudder at the remote consequences, and an occasional 
sigh at the beclouded glory of Christ, immortality, and eternal 
life, came to mean two different things. The former became a 
natural endowment, — the birth-right of every human sotfl. The 
latter denoted rather an eternal happiness, and this alone was 
the especial gift of God through Christ. The one was a law 
of nature ; the other was a superadded grace. The Christian 
scheme of man's dignity, instead of supplanting the rationalist^ 
was built upon it. Tlie new wine was put into the old bottles ; 
the new cloth, was put upon the old garment. 

§ 5. EFFECTS OF THE COMBINATION'. 

Beside ; the supposed gain to man's dignity, it was believed 
that the doctrine of an immortal nature was now secure from 
the presumptuous pride by which the philosopher had dishonored 
it. Immortality and salvation were very different things. The 
godless life and the godlike destiny, which had been joined in 
wedlock, were now thought to be divided. 

But the new idea — of an immortal soul to be saved or lost 
for ever — had a terrible import. Was the doctrine made up 
of compatible elements ? or, was a new conflict, within tlie 
Christian soul and the Christian Church, and destined to be a 
" Conflict of Ages," now begun ? 

There had been heretofore two problems, as old as the Fall 
of Man : Whence came evil ? and, Is there an after life ? The 
former was not, and was not to be, solved. The latter was now 
answered by saying : Wo are all immortal. But this doctrine, 
in its new connection, created «a new problem of immortal evil. 
For the old philosophic theories of future evil, as we shall see, 
were never so frightful as this. The evils which had been 
feared were either confined to the domain of matter, or thev 
were intermitted, — an eternal vicissitude, as in the fancy of the 
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Platonic year, or the Stoic notion of successive dissolutions of 
the world by fire. But now an evil absolutely endless and 
uninterrupted, changed only in a transition from earth to hell, 
from a mixed to an unmitigated form, and, perhaj>s, growing 
ever more horrible and intolerable, — such a world of evil was 
now to be feared, and to be accounted for. How should it be 
explained ? how justified, either as due to the sins of men, or as 
necessary, — subserving or overriding the jiower of God ? AVas 
it sufficiently attested, Cither in the revealed Word of God, or 
in the constitution of man or of the world ? 

Waiving, for the present, the debates and doubts, the struggles 
to vindicate God's power and justice, and to support the Ciiris- 
tian's faith, that have marked the history of the compound doc- 
trine, we may here show that it has not enhanced the value of 
man's being, nor promoted the dignity of his nature. 

Arguments to show that the doctrine does this, are often 
advanced. Besides the current exhortations to repentance in 
the name of an immortal destiny, this has been assumed in a late 
discussion,^ and it is ably stated by another writer thus : " The 
spiritual life, or the first stage of the life eternal, is a recogni- 
tion of the immutable Law of purity, rectitude, and love, not 
merely as abstractedly good, but as good to be applied to man, 
how disastrous soever the consequences of that application to 
him in his now actual condition. Better were it for him to be 
condemned by such a law, than to find himself villainously dis- 
charged from court on the ground that his nature does not admit 
of the application of a rule so high. Better that he should be 
condemned as guilty, than vilified as pitiable. Better for man 
to endure his doom among beings that have fallen, than that he 
should take his place among the most unfortunate of the mam- 
malia." ^ 

And the same sentiment appeal's in common expressions of 
an insuperable repugnance to the idea of a soul ceasing to be, 

1 J. H. Hinton, Athanasia, p. 161. Eclectic Review, Aug. 1846. 

2 1. Taylor, Restoration of Belief, pp. 833, 334. Compare Athenagoras, 
Legatio pro Christlanis, c. 81 (nl. 27); Baxter, as cited below, p. 108; R. Wil- 
liams, Cbiistianity and Hinduism, pp. 447, 448. 

2 
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which makes the doctrine of the immortality of the good ulone, 
distasteful to multitudes even of Christian men. 

But if we go behind the supposed terrible necessity of choos- 
ing eternal good or evil, the worth and dignity it confers on 
man's being vanishes. With the offer of eternal life, who would 
prefer the alternative of endless pain, to an end of being? Is 
the mortgage by which an estate may be for ever lost, deemed 
an incumbrance upon it, an abatement of its value ? What, 
then, if, without mortgage, it were liable' to be overgrown with 
endless thorns and thistles, and shut up as the escapeless prison 
of its possessor, — would it be of more worth ? ^ Would a par- 
adise of delights be desirable, if it might, for the misconduct of 
a day or a year, be turned into a burning desert for one's eter- 
nal home ? The sentiment which shudders at the thought of 
such a choice is immensely different from the dislike of all re- 
sponsibility, with which it is so often confounded. It is a senti- 
ment of our common nature, abiding ever, from youth to age. 
" I wish," said a child to its mother, when first told of an im- 
mortality for weal or woe, " I wish I had never been born." 
Must the child's reason, or even its faith, be satisfied, when 
the mother can only answer, ** But you are born ?" And as 
it grows up, shall it be better satisfied when the theologian says : 
** Thus a double necessity, natural and judicial, binds the guilty 
soul upon the wheel of eternal death ? *' He must himself ex- 
claim : " At this fearful aspect of destiny, human nature pauses, 
ancf feels that, alas ! Immortality is not Life ! Her ravish- 
ment with the hope of an immortal existence disappears ; she 
stops, and, in anxious misgivings for the race, inquires : ' What 
must be the eternity of spiritual destinies already here begun ? ' 
From the presages of Nature she starts back with fear, and is 
almost ready to let fall from her lips the cup God has proffered 
of immortal existence." ^ And the hazard of such a destiny is 

1 '• For who would choose existence attended with a danger that so very 
much over balances it? lie is not a yrise man that exposes all his estate to 
hazard, nor a good man that obliges any one to do it." — Abp. King, Origin of 
Evil, Appendix, § 2. 

2 T. M. Post, Bib. Pepos. Oct 1844- Compare the New Englander, Feb. 
1866, pp. 117 — 120. 
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" a mortal poison," says an eloquent preacher, " which diffuses 
itself into every period of my life, rendering society tiresome, 
and life itself a. cruel bitter. I cease to wonder that a fear of 
hell has made some melancholy and others mad ; that it has 
inclined some to expose themselves to a living martyrdom by 
fleeing from all commerce with the rest of mankind ; and others 
to suffer the most violent and terrible torments." ^ Well may 
we say in view of such a destiny : " If Christianity be true, it is 
tremendously true." ^ • 

But the moral dignity of man's being can only keep pace 
with its value. If the necessity of choosing between infinite 
good and evil makes it poor, in the economy of happiness and 
misery, it is also worthless, in the estimate of virtue and vice, 
holiness and sin. For if man needs such a dire choice of 
motives to ensure a right choice, he is either infinitely weak or 
infinitely wicked. If the former, his dignity is nothing ; if the 
latter, his dignity is purely monstrous. Each supposition should 
be considered. 

(1.) Man is reduced to a dead thing, if he is so indifferent to 
his own well-being, or so insensible to the motives of virtue, that 
no gospel of eternal holiness or blessedness can quicken him 
into life. It is no compliment to human nature, to suppose that 
the affrightment of eternal whips and scorpions may impel man 
heavenward, though infinite attractions could not draw him 
thither. If there be such a man, he has no faculty of self-love, 
and no moral sense. His being lies in altogether another 
sphere. He is not human. He is no fit candidate for eternal 
life ; why an heir of eternal being ? He is an abortive work of 
nature, and the rank of liis dignity cannot be assigned. 

There is a hymn expressing the sentiment of modem times, 
when men are supposed to be, through fear not of death, all 
their life-time subject to bondage : 

" Lo ! on a narrow neck of land, 
Between two boupdless seas I stand, — 

1 Saurin, Eternal Misery of Hell. Am. T. Society. Tract No. 277. 
« " A modem writer," cited by Watson, Thcol. Inst., Part I, c. 20. 
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Yet how inscnsil)le ! 
A point of time, a moment's F]>acc 
liemovcs me to yon licuvcnly place, 

Or shuts mo up in hell ! *' 

This wonder at man's stupidity contains a reproach of him, 
as unworthy of his dignity. It ought to suggest a doubt. If 
man was once exalted above these terrors, they were needless ; 
if he is so fallen as to be unmoved by them, they arc useless. 
But without asking if they are true, those who employ them, 
are ready, sometimes, in impatient despair, to contemn the un- 
moved as not worth saving. At other times, the riddle is refer- 
red to the infinite wickedness of men, which brings us to the 
second supposition, involving the doctrine of 

# 

§ G. THE DIGNITY OF WICKEDNESS. 

Guilt ceases to be degrading when it becomes immortal. 
The conception of a wickedness thoroughly consistent, ever 
persistent, and eternally subsistcnt, is intrinsically admirable 
and sublime. Endless guilt implies the power to sin and rebel 
for ever ; and endless woe implies the capacity to suffer for 
ever. It is a godlike faculty, if one can say to evil, " be thou 
my good," with a purpose that can not be broken through the 
lapse of eternal ages. It used to be said that a divine nature 
can not suffer ; ^ but it is more true that only a divine nature can 
suffer for ever ; and by such invincible endurance the sinner is 
armed for eternal warfare against Heaven. A mightier divine 
power may imprison and restrain him ; but if an unconquer- 
able will can still revolt, the power of eternal anguish sustains 
the dignity. The dignity is enhanced, if one may contend for 
ever with justice, and tantalize retribution, by adding sin to 
sin ; and still more, if one may ever grow in fiendish capacity 
and malignity. If there be such rebels, they may certainly 
glory in the prerogative of imposing burdens, if not cares, upon 

9 

1 " Who does not sec that what is immortal, or uncompoundcd, c:m feel no 
pain? and that which feels pam can not possess immortaiitj' ? " Aruobius. 
Adv. Gentcs, 1. 2, c. 14. 
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the divine administration. Well might one of those fallen angels, 
who are " angels still," say : 

" Or if our substance bo indeed divine, 
And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 
On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 
Our power sufficient to disturb His hearen, 
And by perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inaccessible. His fatal throne ; 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge." 

And Uie sublime fortitude had been described hj an earlier 

poet: 

** Let Him then work his horrible pleasure on me ; 
Wreathe his black curling flames, tempest the air 
With volleyed thunders and wild warring winds, 
Bend from its roots the firm earth's solid base. 
Heave from the roaring main the boisterous waves, 
And dash them to the stars ; me let Him hurl, 
Caught in the fiery tempest, to the gloom 
Of deepest Tartarus ; not all his power 
Can quench the ethereal breath of life in me." ^ 

This sentiment of the dignity of eternal rebellion, of course 
belongs properly to the old gentile conception of a divine 
nature without a divine goodness. It has been reproduced in 
the modem literature of the so-called " Satanic School." ^ But, 
while it is too natural to the human heart, as we see in those 
bold and desperate souls who, abandoning all hopes of heaven, 
scorn the thought of moderate punishments in hell, — it is still 
a fair question whether it has not been encouraged by a false 
theology, and a doctrine of human dignity that talks much about 
Christ, yet is essentially unchristian. 

This question is made more pertinent by the very common 
notion that the eteraal destiny of the lost is of great use in the 
economy of the divine government ; that in immortal wickedness 
may be illustrated the nature and desert of sin, for the warning 
of new created beings, or for the security and higher instruction 

1 The Prometheus of iEschylus, Potter's translation. 
* See Byron's Cain and Don Juan, and Goethe's Faust. 

2* 
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of the saved. Evil " may be permitted to subsist as furnishing 
the requisite antagonism and occasion to virtue." * But useful- 
ness brings dignity ; and if the lost are fit to be conserved as 
chosen instruments of the general welfare, their immortality 
can not be without its honors. And though we may conceive of 
them as useful in spite of themselves, and therefore justly pun- 
ished, yet we must also regard them either as demented, — 
objects of pity and contempt, — or as knowing themselves to be 
overruled and employed for good, and perhaps claiming, with 
complacent shrewdness, that they do evil that good may come, 
and suffer, not for their sins alone, but 

" For the advantage of the Universe." 

Which accords with the dialogue between God and Satan 
respecting one devoting himself to the latter : 

** The Tjord. Knowcst thou Faust ? 
Mcphistophdes. The Doctor ? 
The Lord, Ay, my scn'ant ! 
Meph, IIo ! 
Forsooth ! he serves you in a famous fashion."^ 

Men are ready enough to say that the means is sanctified by 
the end ; why not also that evil is dignified thereby, if God 
himself employs it for ever ? 

1 T. M. Po»t, Now Eiiglandcr, Feb. 185C, p. 131. 
s Goethe's Faust. 



CHAPTER IL 

EVIL AND GOD. 

"It were better to haye no opinion of God at all, than such an opinion aJ 
is nnworthj of Him/' — Bacon. 

§ 1. NATURAL EVIL. 

Because all natural evil is transient, a theodicy respecting it 
is litdc demanded hj human faith. Yet the problem is specially 
difficult, because that evil is not at once derived from moral con- 
siderations. The sufiferings and death of animals are calamity, 
but not penalty. And though there may be compensation for 
them in the system, in an enhanced variety and measure of ani- 
mal life, yet to the individual that suffers unduly, we know of no 
compensation. All that natural theology has done, or, perhaps, 
can do, is to reduce the sufferings of the brute creation to a mini- 
mum ; and to show, if possible, that the brute, with no capacity 
for borrowing trouble, and all its pains reducing the term of its 
life, can not suffer more than it can enjoy. 

A theodicy respecting man's temporal sufferings is easier. 
Not to say that the most of them are the result of a fall, — either 
directly penal, or. an admonition to seek a lost estate of good, — 
every case of unmerited calamity admits compensation in an 
after life. Sin and punishment aside, man may be no loser in 
the balancing of his pleasures and his pains ; much that he does 
suffer is the fault of a querulous and ungrateful temper, aggra- 
vating the sorrows and overlooking the blessings of life. 

The natural evils which man suffers are also disciplinaiy. 
Virtue demands a sphere of effort ; and the ordeal has a specific 
value if it come in the form of hardship or pain. Yet, we ought 
not to say that the worst system is the best system ; for the 
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highest virtues would be so far imperfect, if they were impossible 
without miseries that appear abnormal. Special virtues derived 
from the endurance of special evils, may, at least in part, justify 
the pennission of them ; but they cannot be the final cause or 
proper occasion of human woe. 

§ 2. SIN. — ITS MYSTERY. 

We must admit an essential difference between Pain and Sin, 
or natural and moral evil, unless conscience be a delusion, and 
the author of it, God or Fate, an impostor. The power that 
rules the world has added insult to injury, if man is only unfor- 
tunate, and not guilty. The theory which makes conscience a 
false accuser would prove too much. Man must have fallen very 
strangely, to conceive of right and wrong as things more signifi- 
cant than pleasure and pain ; and of character as something more 
than an effect of circumstances or an accident of temper. The 
invention of virtue and vice, merit and demerit, praise and blame, 
if they be fictions, must rank as the highest poetic creations. 
Have men indeed " become as gods, knowing good and evil ? " 

In the old question of the origin of evil, we must carefully dis- 
tinguish guilt from the facts whh which it has been too often 
confounded. All the supposed solutions are only proximate to 
the real mystery. Sin is not mere imperfection ; it is produced 
by no limitation of human faculties. It is not a corrupting taint 
of matter ; the flesh cannot impose guilt upon the reluctant will. 
Nor is it the necessary effect of trial or discipline ; when that is 
severe past endurance, it is no crime to be crushed by it. Nor 
is it accounted for by any temptation of the Adversary, nor by 
any notion of a divided empire of the world ; he who chooses the 
wrong side in a contest between God and Satan, must have some 
other reason than that he finds two parties inviting: his allegiance. 
Nor can it be a needful lesson or demonstration of the nature of 
good ; it is not wrong, if it is the only path fi-om inexperience to 
virtue. 

We only know sin as a perverse act of the free will ; a doin^ 
of what we know we ought not to do; a neglect to do what 
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seems in itself rights and which must therefore, in its final result, 
be for the best. It is a revolt of the will against an authority 
which cannot be gainsaid, — the conscience. It follows from the 
very nature of sin, that the method of its origination is a mystery. 
It may be referred to its true producing cause, but never to a 
proper final cause, as a valid reason. It is essentially without 
reason, — an act of un-reason. To assign a good reason for it, 
would be to justify it as a thing reasonable, which is contrary to 
its nature. It knows no rational or logical connection. It knows 
no law ; it is pure anomaly. It is the surd quantity which no 
theologic algebra can detennine. It can be reduced to no intel- 
ligible principle; it baffles explanation. As a causeless diver- 
sion from light to darkness, it has its only analogies in the sub- 
stitution of brute force for reason, or of the direct falsehood for 
such craft a^ may be deemed honorable in certain contests of 
human skill. But these analogies are only species of a common 
genus, and no solution of the mystery.^ 

§ 3. THE ORIGIN, ECONOMY, AND END OF EVIL. 

The first question of this complex problem, the famous Unde 
3falum, has been regarded as one of speculative philosophy. 
But we find that speculation can furnish only proximate solu- 
tions of it. We can show how sin is possible ; we can name the 
power and describe the circumstances in which it can originate. 
In a calculation of chances we may raise a probability of its 

1 " According to my conviction," says Neander, " the origin of evil can only 
be understood as a fa^t — a fact possible by virtue of the freedom belonging lo 
a created being, but not to be otherwise deduced or explained. It lies in the 
idea of evil that is an utterly inexplicable thing, and whoever would explain it 
nullifies the very idea of it. It is not the limits of our knowledge which make 
the origin of sin something inexplicable to wi, but it follows from the essential 
nature of sin as an act of free will that it must remain to all eteniity an inex- 
plicable fact. It can only be understood empirically by means of the moral 
8<?lf-consciousness." — Planting and Training of the Church, bk. 6, ch. 1, note. 
Compare Plato, Ep. 2, cited by Neander; — I^aurentius Valla (see Leibnitz, The- 
o<lic<'*e, § 412): " We must, then, seek another cause of evil ; and 1 doubt if the 
angeU them^elve« know it;" — Miillcr, Christian Doctrine of Sin, 11., 187- 191, 
PuUford's translation, and Kant, as there cited; — J. TuUoch, Theism, pp. 385- 
387; — J. Young, The Mystery, pp. 181, 216. 
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occurrence, as ix contingency in the trial of countless free agents. 
But though a probable event, it can never seem approvable. Its 
becoming actual is an enigma beyond all speculation, which man 
can only solve by the plea of guilty. 

The P^conomy of Evil is the theologian's question. Unlike 
the sin of the individual, that of the multitude or of the whole 
race seems to suggest a solution in some general law, or in . 
Oo<r.s own filan. A single trespass of his command might be 
unworthy of his notice ; not so the long ages of a world's rebel- 
lion. Does He permit, and yet abhor, so immense an evil ? Is 
it all against his will ? Here we easily forget that of the poet : 

*' If not 80 frequent, would not sin be strange ? 
That 't is so frequent, this is stranger still." 

The sinfulness of every man is in fact as unaccountable as 
that of any man. The mystery is not solved by simple multi- 
plication. The extended fact may prove coextensive influences, 
circumstances, disabilities ; but never a necessity of guilt, either 
in man's act or God's plan. 

The End of Evil is preeminently the Christian's question. 
" Lord, what shall the end of these things be ? " " Oh, let the 
wickedness of the wicked come to an end." Shall it be tempo- 
rary, or eternal? Shall it be conserved, and its conservation 
sanctified by reasons of God's necessity or justice ? or may it " 
cease from the universe, as equally wortliless and needless in 
thij fair work of creation ? 

The triple problem we have proposed has been the trial of 
the skill, the moral integrity, and the faith, of the respective 
classes we have named. In every aspect it aifects also our 
views of Grod's character, not to say of His power and His 
nature. 

§ 4. THE IDEA OF GOD, AND THE CONCEPTION OF GOD. 

That men should believe there is a God, the Maker and Ruler 
of the world, and that they should be agreed respecting His 
attributes, are two very different things. The idea of a God 
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seems a part of our mental constitution, and, as the rudimentary 
principle of religion, is the same in all minds. A self-subsist en t, 
mightiest, wisest, and best Being is of course God, and claims 
the homage of all His creatures. But how shall His Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness appear? — is a question to which there 
are as many replies as there are kinds of religion among men. 
The true answer gives the true conception of God, and the true 
religion. But between this true conception, and conceptions so 
false or so dim as to fade away in atheism, there are endless gra- 
dations. Men are not agreed respecting God*s natural attributes. 
Some regard Him as a formless Spirit ; others, as having essen- 
tially a form, a body with its relations to space. With some. 
He is omnipresent by extension, — part here and part there; 
and eternal by succession of momenta, — older now than He was 
then. Others discard such notions as gross and unworthy of a 
divine nature. And the moral attributes of God, even to godly 
men, appear as different as their views of what is wise, and just, 
and good. They conceive of God as variously as they do of his 
justice, wisdom, and goodness, and they worship Him iiccord- 
ingly. They differ as to the highest good ; with some it is more 
intellectual, with others more spiritual, with others more social. 
And of all these men and their varying conceptions, we may 
say : " Like worshippers, like God." 

In one of the dialogues of Plato this distinction is finely illus- 
trated. It is agreed that the sacred (id Soijov) is that which is 
dear to the gods. But it happens that the gods themselves 
differ, so that what is dear to one is hateful to another ; and 
almost every concrete thing is pleasing to some one of them.^ 
The great question remains, — what is the truly sacred, just, 
noble, and good, which all profess to regard, and which ought to 
be really dear to all ? 

Tlie distinction between the idea and the conception of God is 
easily abuled. We are sometimes told that all except those 
who have the absolutely true conception of God are idolaters. 
But we are not so easily hushed into modesty, when we compare 

1 The EuthyphroD. 
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ourselves with the worshippers of Moloch. We ask, would their 
god be worthy of divine honor, if lie were real? or would our 
Grod be unworthy of divine honor, if he were real ? On the 
other hand we are told that the idolater is a true worshipper, 
because his conception is that of a God. We answer, all wor- 
ship "in spirit and in truth" is with reverent inquiry after the 
truest knowledge of God ; false woi'ship seeks to corrupt, or to 
ignore, a conception of God already too pure and holy. The 
one yearns after light ; the other turns toward darkness. The 
God of the one is Deity obscured by the dimness of huoian 
thought ; that of the other is Deity corrupted and un-deified by 
man*s passions. 

The idea of God may be compared to the idea of a circle ; 
the child can apprehend it. The true conception of God answers 
to the doctrine of the properties of the circle, which human learn- 
ing has not yet exhausted. In a study of geometrj', the circle 
may be so overlaid with illustrative figures, that the careless eye 
shall not regard it ; a subordinate or contrasted figure shall usui-p 
its place. So men have deified some power of temporal good, or 
some dire evil. Thus the ancients had a whole Olympus of gods 
to their liking, while the " unknown God," as a barren idea, was 
neglected. The God of the aflTections will ever fill the thoughts. 

The distinction we have made will be respected by those who 
emj)Ioy the a priori argument for the being of God. They tell 
us there must be a self-existent One, the Archetype and Source 
of all good, because all men have an idea of such a Being. They 
certainly do not mean that there is just such a being as each 
man conceives God to be. 

The distinction is vastly important. Freed from the abuse 
that confounds true and false worship, it still contains a caution 
to the true worshippers of God. They may dishonor Him by 
unworthy views and false conceptions. Fancying that they copy 
from Him, they may regard Him as altogether suclr an one as 
themselves, projecting their frail humanities as the models of 
infinite perfection. Theology may grow infallible and intolerant, 
mistaking a very false doctrine about God for a genuine doctrine 
of God. Or, when it is suggested that His character is maligned, 
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we are told that He is of course infinitely perfect, — all men 
know that, — and he needs no viridicntion. This easy refuge 
from the conception to the idea of God, however, will hetray 
itself. Agreed in the ti*ue idea of God, and developing it as 
best we can, by the help of the revelation in His works and His 
word, we may yet join issue to see if a prevsflent conception of 
His character accords with that idea. 

§ 5. THE FOUR THEOLOGIES. 

The unworthy opinions of God which denote a wrong solu- 
tion of the problem of Evil are various, but may be reduced 
to three classes ; which, along with the true solution, we may 
style the four Theologies. 

1. The first regards Evil as existing or subsisting in defiance 
not only of God's prohibition, but of His power. Either He 
could not prevent it, or He could not dispense with it. It is 
necessary, either a* a fate, or as means to an end. It may be 
reduced to vassalage, but it cannot be eliminated or destroyed, 
without danger of greater evil. This theology, which makes 
Evil a power coordinate with Good, we shall call Dualism. 

2. The second confesses the omnipotence of God, but employs 
it in the introduction and maintenance of Evil in the world. 
Evil is a part of God's plan, expressly designed as occasion for 
display of His attributes. Sin is committed, no less tban it is 
forgiven or punished, of His sovereign purpose. In one form 
of the theory, the distinctions of right and wrong are themselves 
a decree of God's pure will, and might be reversed at His 
pleasure. This is the theology of a divine Absolutism, or Des 
potism. 

3. The third is a natural reaction from the second. It rejects 
altogether the moral distinctions which had been rested in a 
pure arbitrament, and resolves all events into a course of Na- 
ture. In its higher forms it opposes to the dominion of fate 
only a divine indiscriminate goodness, or instinct of good nature. 
This is Naturalism, Pantheism, or Atheism. 

4. The fourth seeks to reconcile all Evil that has been or 

3 
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shall be with the Omnipotence of God, without sacrificing either 
His Justice or Ills Love, — Ilis moral or His natural goodness. 
It must answer the (jiiestion: AVhy does peHect Power and Wis- 
dom permit that which perfect Holiness abhoi's? The solution 
of this problem will be the true Theism. 

In a word, Evil is either God's necessity, — or His choice, — or 
of Nature, and sin does not exist, — or it is simply permitted. 

These four theologies will appear in their effects in (he hearts 
of men. The first, creating an eternal conflict in the heavens, — 
difliculties of divine government past all relief, — produces an 
Agony of Faith. 

The second, aflirming that might makes right, and that the 
end will sanctify the means, encourages in these who possess 
power, the Prostitution of Faith. To the victims of its reason- 
less omnipotence it leaves only a Prostration of Faith. 

The third, blotting out this baleful light from the heavens as 
worse than darkness, bequeaths to mankind an Eclipse of Faith. 

The fourth, recognizing Evil as actual, y^ hateful, leaves for 
man a Trial of Faith ; by which, however, he need not be over- 
come, looking for some "restitution of all things;" in which 
hope the trial may end in a Triumph. 

§ G. THE NOTION OP EVIL AS AN ETERNAL NECESSITY 

IS DUALISTIC. 

The most gross and bald Dualism is that which asserts two 
personal, self-subsistent Gods, one good and the other evil, war- 
ring against each other. But there are various forms of Dual- 
ism a^ide from the notion of an evil God ; and we shall define 
it to be the doctrine of evil as an etekxal puinciple, 
whether this principle be taken as a Person, or as a Law of 
Nature. And with this definition we aifirm 

1. That the doctrine of evil as an <»ternal necessity is only a 
refined form of the doctrine of evil as an eternal principle, and 
is essentiallv dualistic. 

2. That the doctrine of eternal sin or misery, as the result 
of. an event in time, logically involves the eternal necessity of 
evil, and is dualistic. 
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These propositions may be supported both by analytical argu- 
ment and by a historical induction of facts. 

§ 7. THE ANALYTIC ARGUilENT. 

The fact that sin is a result o^ freedom^ may seem to bar all 
argument respecting it as a necessity. But it should be remem- 
bered that two parties are concerned with the entrance of sin 
in the world, and the freedom of one may be the necessity of 
the other. The doctrine of future punishment sometimes takes 
this form, — that because man has freely sinned, God must of 
necessity expose him to eternal suffering, lest sin should be too 
free, and the welfare of all beings be put in jeopai'dy. 

But, it will be said, justice is certainly good and salutary; 
and if the justice of eternal suffering can be made out, it should 
not be accounted an evil. 

In reply we ask : Is punished sin an evil ? It is made up 
of three things, — guilt, pain, and the justice which connects 
them. Now the guilt is certainly an evil in itself, and so is the 
pain ; the justice is doubtless good, or it would not be just. 
But what is it good for? Punitive justice denotes simply 
this, — that guilt and pain arc good for ench other. The ex- 
ample of punishment may happen also to be good for other 
beings ; but this is an added consideration, extrinsic, and can 
never create the justice itself. Kathcr, tlie need of exemplary 
punishment, whether to restrain the vicious or to encourage the 
virtuous, indicates just so much imperfection and evil. Even 
though the eternal miseries of hell should muUiply tlie eternal 
joys of heaven, it still remains a dire necessity if those joys can 
be procured only at such expense. And if the best resuhs of 
punished sin cannot make it an intrinsic good, much less can 
the abundance of it. From the thought of its being extended 
through immensity, and continued through eternity, even those 
who think it useful in its place would shrink back with horror. 
Good as guilt and pain may be for each other, they do not form 
a compound of any intrinsic value. They do not, like the fieiy 
oxygen and the poisonous hydrogen, which the just chemistry 
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of nature converts into a liquid blessing, — tbey do not add to 
the proper moral wealth of the world. On eartli or in hell, the 
compound is no better than its elements, — evil, and only evil, 
and therefore it has no home in heaven. 

Even granting, then, for argument's sake, that justice should 
give sin and pain immortal wedlock, forbidding their mutual 
death-grapple, as when 

" Tho snaky sorceress that sat 
Fast by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 
Rose, and with hideous outcry mslied between " 

Satan and Death, and each are eternized, the inquiry remains: 
Can sin and pain be an eternal fact, without an eternal necessity ? 
If not necessary, then why actual ? If it is said that man, abso- 
lutely immortal, shall sin for ever maugre God's efforts to change 
his evil purpose, then he imposes an immortal necessity upon 
God ; and this becomes an eternal necessity, in the eternal reason 
for such immortality. The inverted pyramid, which grows up 
by occasion of a creature's act, expanding into immensity, and 
whose limit is beyond the zenith, must rest upon another equally 
infmite, whose base reaches farther down than the nadir. The 
irreducible Evil wa^ already latent in the eternal past, with god- 
like omnipotence defying the power of God. If He could not 
create free beings for an eternal good, without the contingency 
of eternal evil, then the contingency developing as fact, betrays 
an eternal necessity and fate. 

Again, if this limitation of divine power is from the divine 
justice, then this attribute itself is enslaved to the sinful creature. 
The law, which was "holy, just, and good," becomes a carte 
Uanche which frail man may fill o^t as a sentence of infinite evil 
in the world. The norm of endless blessing, he may convert 
into the instrument of an endless curse. And if the germ of a 
world's welfare shall develop into a towering Upas tree, which 
no stroke of divine justice can fell, it is but an aggravation of 
the dire case to say that it is rooted in the deptks of Infinite 
Goodness. 

Again, if eternal sin or suffering is supposed needful, to dis- 
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play the divine character, to secure saints in perpetual holiness, 
or to give zest to the joys of their redemption, — such a contrast 
of Good and Evil is precisely the old philosophic Dualism. 
Groodness is not sufficient for its own uses. Evil must form the 
background in the picture of the Universe, to render the Beau- 
tiful, the Tnie, the Just, and the Good, prominent and vivid. 
The destruction of all evil would be the suicide of all good. A 
restitution of all things that should leave no trace of the Adver- 
sary's kingdom, would be a fatal victory — a signal defeat. 

In this view, though good, in its very idea, ought to be univer- 
sal, it must ever be in fact sectional. Its incursions into the do- 
main of Evil must be limited by certain bounds and conditions. 
"Two kingdoms, one of Christ and the other of Satan, will have 
their respective limits." ^ Goodness can never fill all worlds. 
The law that curbs the raging sea becomes its law : *' Hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no farther." The wave c^ blessing must 
be stayed. God cannot be all in all. Angels and men, and we 
know not what other races of God*s own creatures, must be 
shared by him with the Power which He abhors. His advan- 
tage is in numbers only ; the contest is a dra^vn battle in many a 
struggle. And we are often told that the immortal children of 
the "Wicked One make ceaseless progress in their wickedness 
and woe ; in its dreadful way. Evil thus keeps pace with Good, 
eternally. 

Now wheraer this dominion of Evil be maintained by a per- 
sonal God, or by an eternal necessity of things, it signifies little. 
And whether it be immovably fixed, or ever shifting, or ever re- 
curring, as an eternal vicissitude, — makes no dilference. In 
either case the power of God is for ever inliihited. His dominion 
for ever limited. Wide regions of the universe can never be 
His own ; and whether he is dispossessed by a foreign Powei*, or 
by an adverse necessity, the empire of eternity is a divided do- 
minion ; and the true doctrine of that empii'e is Dualism.'-^ 

1 Aup;u<.tme, Enchir. ad Laurent, c. 3. 
' Onr definition of Diuilism is sanctioued by Kant (Das Endc aller Dinge), 
who regards Restoratiouism as better in theory, but the received doctrine as 
better in practice, securing the souse of accountability. The following state- 

3* 
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§ 8. HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION. 

The Persian doctrine of Ormiizd and Ahriman is too well 
known to require extended notice. It is the most perfect exam- 
ple of a pergonal Dualism, witli which it would be instructive to 
compare various systems of polytheism, and to show their simi- 
larity in the personification of one or more [yowera of evil. But 
our historic argument will be to show that the notion of evil as 
an eternal necessity leads naturally to the notion of a pei^donal 
evil Deity. 

Parsism was itself polytheistic. Ormuzd and Ahriman were 
not self-existent ; they were the progeny of one who was called 
the Absolute, the Zerwan, *• Time without beginning and without 
end," Eternal. They were the active forces of the universe, 
appointed by a higher Power, for rea,*?ons disputed in Magian 
debates about the Origin of Evil. There were various opinions 
also respecling these gods themselves. Was Ahriman the eldest 
born fallen, like Satan, through pride, and was Ormuzd called to 
vanquish him and take his kingdom? Which was the mightier? 
Wjis Ahriman to be at all worshipped or feared, while he had 
power ? We will not decide points which the Magi left unsettled. 
Zoroaster, who is i)0[)ularly regarded as a rank Dualist, seems 
to have been a reformer, perhaps a martyr, opposing the preva- 

mcnt-* in nn ahle defence of Ihc rcreivo«l do4!trine will fnrtliorJiv'arrant our use 
of tonn< : " Kith«T sin is for God nltopethor iinconquemblo, ana then itf»clf can 
never Im (lod's choic*', and there wouhl be an irreducible power in the world, 
oj)t)i)scd to Ciod. This is j)recise and cxi)re.-s Manichansm ; for there remains 
only to give thi« power a I^'inciplo, to which a j^xllike power is due. Whether 
now this Principle be called I>evil or Ahriman, it makes no diflerence." He 
proceeds; ''If this report i^ forbidden r(»r liim who wouM be no Manichxan, 
then there remains only this, — that sin is in»leed compierable by the power of 
Go.l, but that it is, neverthcles"*, nut actually reduced at the end of the world. 
Every one sees the contnuliction involved in this; for then we may suppose, in- 
stead of the world witli sin, another condition of it without sin, and every wiiy 
more porfoct ; so that there should be after the end of tlie world a higher form 
of its development : that i«, the end is not tlie end. Thus it lies in the idea of 
the world, so far as it is to be an exI)rO'^•^ion <»f the divine nature, tliat at the end 
all sin nnr-t be entirely and thorongldy done away; and this is, indispu- 
tably, the truth in the doctrine of Kcsrorati<Mi which inis obtained for it, over 
n^inst a comfortless l^Ianicha?ism, ever and again, adherents." lleinrich Erl>- 
kum. Studien und Kritlken, 1838, No. II., p. 409. 
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lent fear of Ahriman as a superstition. Ormuzd, he knew, ottght 
to prevail, and therefore men might safely confide in him.^ It 
was agreed, however, that though Ahriman might be reduced or 
destroyed, he was the cause of all evil ; and tlie Greek historian 
gives us some glimpses of an anthropology corresponding to this 
Dualism, in the strong expressions of a Persian who in an hour 
of severe temptation was quite certain that he had two souls.* 

The Hindoo Siva, or Destroyer, is too unlike the evil God of 
the J^ersians to be regarded as a counterpart. He is not malig- 
nant ; what he destroys he reproduces. Still the triad of 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva is akin to the Persian Dualism, as 
showing the Oriental proneness to attribute personal being to the 
primary and contrasted powers of the world. 

The Greeks kncAv better how to think abstractly; and the 
early philosophers could explain the origin of evil without im- 
peaching any divine being as its cause. It was the work of Fate. 
And though some atheists made Fate or Chance the cause of all 
things, good and bad, yet, in the more religious opinion, Fate 
(Mapa) or Necessity {'kvdyKri) was especially the cause of Evil. 
Hence the Stoics made virtue itself to consist in patiently endur- 
ing what even the gods could not avert. And the chief interest 
of the ancient tragedy is in the fact that even justice and right 
are powerless before a relentless Destiny. " Man conquered by 
circumstances," is the ancient idea, in contrast with the modern, 
— '*Man conquering circumstances." This power was in due 
time personified in the beautiful myth of the Parcae, — Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, presiding over the destinies of men. 

But even for fated evil, the human mind must seek a reason. 
And the effort to find this produced the oldest system of philo- 
sophic Dualism, the essential features of which may be found in 
almost every subsequent theology, and with frequent relapse into 
the notion of a personal evil God. This was the Pythagorean 
doctrine of opposite qualities as necessary to each other. There 
can be no even number without an odd number. Day and night, 
light and darkness, heat and cold, seem to rest each in the bosom 

^ Maurice, Anc. Phil., c. 5. ^ Xenophon, Cyropsedia, 1. 6, c. 1, ^ 41 
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of the other. There can be nothing straight, but in contrast witl. 
the crookfd. Such contrasts meet us continuj\ily ; and the con- 
cept irm of any thing seems most vivid and complete, when 
coupled with the conception of its opposite. By a sort of a priori 
reasoning it was argued that nothing can exist without its oppo- 
site. Hence were inferred good and evil principles of all things, 
which might be named from any pair of opposite qualities, as one 
and many, right and left, straight and crooked, symmetrical and 
shapeless, composed and restless, light and dark.^ In the meta- 
physics of Aristotle these principles were distinguished, as form 
(fiO()<in}) and privation (artfnjmg). In the theology of Plato this 
contrast of good and evil appears as a Battle of the Universe, an 
** immortal conflict, greater than all other conflicts, and requiriiig 
a most wonderful care and vigilance." "All nature and ali 
worlds rise into deeply interested parties in this immortal strife. 
Order is everywhere struggling with disorder. Light is contend- 
ing with darkness ; truth with error ; knowledge with ignorance. 
The science of medicine is fighting with disease; agriculture 
with the hostile stubbornness of the earth ; art and science of 
every kind with rude and savage life. On a higher scale, the 
virtues are personified as in conflict with our sins Righteous- 
ness is engaged in a strife which knows no compromise with 
unrighteousness. Temperance maintains an unintermitting strug- 
gle with her most powerful and unyielding antagonist. To 
crown all, God himself and the celestial powers are represented 
as everywhere contending with the evil soul, and with the dark, 
mindless, disorderly spirit of Matter." ^ 

To the Persian doctrine it is well known that Isaiah alludes, 
when he speaks of Jehovah as having called Cyrus to his work, 
unmoved by any rivalry of adverse powers. " I am Jehovah, 
and none else ; beside me there is no God ; I will gird thee, 
though thou hast not known me. ... I am Jehovah, and 
none else ; forming light, and creating darkness ; making peace, 

1 The Pythagoreans added such distinctions as finite and infinite, one and two, 
square and oblong. See Cudworth, Intell. System, b. 1, c. 4, § 2y. 

2 Tayler Lewis, Plato against the Atheists. Excursus Lxvi. 
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and creating evil : I Jehovah am the author of all these things."^ 
Homer had approached the doctrine of the divine supremacy, 
^'here he speaks of Jupiter as permitting and controlling evil as 
Tvell as good.^ For this he is censured by Plato, as implicating 
the divine goodness. " God," says he, *' docth nothing evil, nor 
could He be the cause of anything evil. The Good, therefore, 
cannot be the author of all things, but only of those that are good, 
while He is never the author of the bad. God, therefore, cannot 
be the author of all things, as the many say, but only of few 
things is He the cause to man ; for our good things are much 
fewer in number than our evil things. Of evil things, then, we 
must seek some other cause, and not the Deity."' Of this other 
cause Plato elsewhere speaks thus : " For God, wishing that all 
things should be good, and that there should be nothing bad, 
thus taking in hand the visible (or material), never at rest, but 
ever moving about in a strange and disorderly manner, reduced it 
as far as He could from disorder to order. For it is morally 
impossible for the best Being to do anything else but the best." * 
And in another passage this disorderly spirit of matter appeal's 
as a personal evil soul in the world : " The soul is the cause of 
all things good and evil, honorable and base, just and unjust, and 
of all contraries, if it is the cause of all things. The soul, then, 
that rules all things in their diverse ways, is not one, but mani- 
fold. We must suppose no less than two, — the one beneficent, 
and the other able to do the contrary." ^ 

Such is the Platonic solution of tiie Pythagorean solution of 
the origin of evil. The law of contraries must be executed by 
opposing gods. 

Four hundred years later, the philosophic doctrine is asserted 
again by Philo. Having defined the phrase, *'Thcy died before 
the Lord,"® to mean **they lived," he proceeds to speak of the 
punishment of Cain. " AVe find," he says, " no account in the 
Law of the death of Cain, the wicked fratricide, but this declara- 
tion : * The Lord Ciod put a mark upon Cain, lest any one find- 



1 Ch. xlv. 6-7. Lowth's Trans. 

» Republic, b. 2. 

* Laws, b. 10, p. 896, d. e. 



siliftd, xxiv. 527-630. 
* TIraaeus, p. 379, c. d. 30, a. 
8 Lev. X. 2 ; Nam. iii. 4. 
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ing him should slay him.' And why ? It was, I think, because 
impiety is an interminable evil, which, once kindled, can 
never be extinguished. With which agrees that of the Poet: 

'H 6i TOL oh OvijTTf, u?JL* (Wai'aTov kqkOv lariv, 

* Evil is an immortal thing, no death can efface it.' 

Immortal in the present life, though before God it be a lifelesa 
and dead thing, and, as a certain one says, like a dung-clod. 
But it behoved that diverse spheres should be assigned to things 
diverse ; heaven to the good ; to evil, the confines of earth. 
Therefore, the good tends upward, though sometimes it descends 
to us (for the Father thereof is bountiful), but it desires natur- 
ally to return home again. But evil abides here, removed as 
far as possible from the heavenly choir, flitting about this mor- 
tal life, and unable, by any death of its own, to leave mortal 
kind. Of which we have an eloquent witness among the wise 
men, in Thcaetetus, thus : ' Evil caimot be utterly rooted out and 
destroyed ; for there must ever be something opposite to the 
good. But as it can have no place among the heavenly beings, 
it is forced to sojourn with mortal nature, and in these earthly 
abodes. Wherefore we should strive to flee heavenward as soon 
as we may ; and we do thus flee, if we do our utmost to become 
like God.' ^ Cain, then, does not die ; which signifies that evil 
will ever livcy in a deadly sort, with men. Wherefore it was 
fitly said that the manslayer should die the death, [in the sense 
and] for the reasons just given." ^ 

In Plutarch we find the utilitarian defence of the dualistic 
system, for which Plato seems to have cared nothing. " It is 
impossible," says he, " that all created things should be produced 
by one only cause, whether good or bad ; for God is not the cause 
of any evil. But the harmony of this world is made up of con- 
traries, as a lyre is compounded of base and treble. 

* Good never is from evil geparate ; 
One with the other is for ever mixed, 
For the advantage of the universe/ 

1 Plato, Thestctus, p. 176. a De Profugis. Opp.L, 665 (al. 469). 
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This is the sentiment of the greatest poet (Euripides), and of 
the wisest of tlie ancients ; for some of them believed there 
were two gods, who pursued opposite ends ; one the author of 
all good, the other of all evil. Some call the author of good, 
God ; and the other, Daemon." ^ 

In the passage just cited from Philo, the reader will have 
discovered the sentiment that matter is inherently corrupt. 
This was the Gnostic doctrine, so notorious in the early history 
of Christianity. It was the heresy which so often led to the 
denial of Christ's real incarnation. The most eminent asseiiors 
of this doctrine were Satuminus, Basilides, Valentinus, and 
Marcion, who all regarded matter, in its brute resistance and 
blind hostility to the divine power, as the evil principle. Gnos- 
tic speculations were not repressed, but rather promoted, by the 
persecutions of that age. " Deeper systems," says Bunsen, 
"stirred up the religious and thoughtful mind of the times. It 
was, in particular, the old Oriental Dualism, that child both of 
a deep sense of the cause of sin, and* of the wickedness and 
oppression of the ruling powers on earth, which now tried to 
establish itself as a Christian element." ^ 

We have met with the suggestion that the phrase, " opposi- 
tions of science (yvCtatg) falsely so called" (1 Tim. vi. 20), is an 
allusion to the Gnostic theory of contrasted good and evil ; but 
we are not prepared to adopt it. Conybeare and Ilowson refer 
the expression to the vain babblings and logomachies before 
named. But, declining a reference to the contrasts between 
Law and Gospel alTirmed by Marcion, they say : " If there be 
an allusion to any Gnostic doctrines at all, it is more probable 
that it is to the ducdistic opposition between the principles of 
good and evil in the world, which was an Oriental element in 
the philosophy of some of the early Gnostics." 

To this age belongs Tatian, who first asserted a penal immor- 
tality, and who afterwards led the sect of Encratites. And not 
long after lived Tertullian, who embraced and defended Mon- 
tanism, an ascetic doctrine, " which, if it had generally prevailed, 

1 IsiB and Osiris, cc, 45, 46. ^ Uippolytus unci his Age, 2d ed. I. 127. 
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would either have destroyed the Church or the nature of man."* 
His character was *' severe, gloomy, and fiery." * He was " a 
foe to speculation, yet could not resist the impulses of a pro- 
found speculative i|itellect." * The following expression of his 
views is pertinent to our present argument. The Divine Rea- 
son, he says, " composed the universe of diverse elements, that 
all things might subsist by the union of opposing principles ; of 
vacuum and matter, the animate and the inanimate, the compre- 
hensible and the incomprehensible, light and darkness, even life 
and death. The same Reason has also given Time an appointed 
and marked limitation, so that the first beginning thereof in 
which we live, should after a season come to an end ; while that 
which follows, and for which we wait, should continue into a 
boundless eternity. When the interval shall have expired, and 
the fashion of the world itself, which is also temporal, like a 
vestibule to that eternal scheme, — then the whole human race 
shall be raised up, to answer for the good or evil deeds of this 
life, and shall be consigned over to a vast and endless eter- 
nity. There will not then be successive deaths and resurrections, 
but we shall be the same persons as now, and no other there- 
after ; the worshippers of God, ever with God, clothed with a 
substance proper for endless duration ; but the corrupt and un- 
godly in a punishment of mountains of fire, that has in its own 
nature a divine ministration of immortality." * 

This passage is one of a class. It states evil as an eternal 
fact, with a philosophic necessity, but without a corresponding 
theology ; for the age of theodicy was not yet In this state of 
things appeared Manes, a Persian of the Magusaean sect, who 
held an absolute Dualism, and with whom, in the changes of 
contending parties, he was now banished from the kingdom. 
The formation of his system is thus indicated by Hase ; " Hav- 
ing discovered many points of agreement between the doctrines 
of Mithraism, of Buddhism, and of Gnostic Christianity, and 

1 Hase, Church Hist. ^ 67. Compare Neander, Church Hist. I, 520 — 624, 
614, Torrcy's trans. But Jeremy Taylor excuses Montanus as having enjoined 
abstinence, not for conscience' sake, but for discipline. — Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing, ^ 2. 

2 Ilase, ibid, ^ 88. * Neander, ibid, p. 509. « Apol. c. 48 ; comp. c. 18. 
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the principles of his own paternal faith, he believed himself 
called to combine these popular religions, especially Parsism 
and Christianity, into one universal religion." ^ To this task he 
was already invited by the Dualism for which Christians were 
even now reproached by their heathen opponents. Celsus 
charged them with holding that " there is an execrable god, con- 
trary to the great God." ^ And Plotinus wrote a book against 
those Christians who asserted that this world was made by an 
evil god.* The complaint of Athanasius, that "some heretics, 
forsaking the ecclesiastical doctrine, and making shipwreck of 
of the faith, have falsely attributed a real nature and essence 
to evil," * also indicates that this doctrine was troublesome to 
the churches. This is most manifest from the lively account 
we have of a debate, real or fictitious, supposed to have been 
held between Manes and Archelaus, and which betrays an 
intense interest, on the part of the audience, in the question 
whether the doctrine of an evil god was true, or was to pre- 
vail. 

One passage of this debate is most important, as showing that 
the eternity of evil was really the main question, and that the 
orthodox argument was apparently sustained, only when this 
dire eternity was given up. " If the human race should at 
length perish from the face of the earth, in such a way that they 
can sin no more, the substance of this evil tree, bearing no more 
fruit, would perish." " And when," asks Manes, " will that thing 
hap|>en, that you tell of? " " I am only a man," replied Arche- 
laus, " and do not know what will come ; nevertheless I shall 
not leave that point without saying something upon it." He 
afterwards says : " Therefore it [death] has an end, because it 
began in time ; and that is true which was spoken : * Death is 
swallowed up in victory.' For it was not unbegotten, but is 
shown to have both beginning and end." Archelaus's doctrine 
of the End of Evil is, indeed, restorationist ; but the applause of 

1 Hai?e, Church Hist., ^ 62. 2 Origcn, con. Cels. 1. 6, p. 303. « Ennead. ii. 1. 9. 
* Contra Gcntcs. 0pp. I. 6, ed. Bciied, 1698. 

4 
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the audience at the discomfort u re of Manes, when the dispute 
ends is none the h^ss si«2;nilic:int." ^ 

Tlic historv of the MMnicha'ans is interest ini? for their crude 
opinions, their ascetic virtues and vices, and their sufferings. 
Persecuted, lirst as a P<'rsian sect and tlien as Gnostic Chri:?- 
tians, they still flourished and made ])roselytes every where. 
Augustine was for nine years of their persuasion, and after ein- 
hnicing Christianity spared no pains to convince them of their 
error. They were the lirst to suffer death as heretics, though 
not without remonstrance from such men as Ambrose. Under 
various names, among which wjis the title of boni homwes, they 
survived until the eleventh century, when they were universally 
punished with death; and thereafter as a lingering sect, prevail- 
ing in some districts, Jis late as A. D. 1442. '^ 

Shortly after the time of Manes, Dualism recovered its philo- 
sophic form, in the writings of Ltvctantius, " the Christian Cicero." 
lie often speaks of evil as essential to the existence of good, by a 
law of contraries or a polarity of forces of which neither can sub- 
sist without the other. * Evil is necessaiy to illustrate the nature 
of good, and therefore is made i)art of the original plan of the 
world.* But even with Lactantius, who is most eloquent in the 
philosophic defence of the doctrine, it became in its development 
a pei*sonal Dualism. Christ and Satan are respectively the 
right hand and the left hand of God. And Satan is an anti- 
God, the rival of the true God. ^ The Manicha?an character of 
his theology was however so manifest, that one most objectiona- 
ble passage was omitted from later manuscripts and earlier 

1 Kouth's Keliq.]. Sjicra\ IV. 182, 183, 205, 280. Arcbelaus explains Mntt. 
xiii. 13, ami 2 Cor. iv. 3. 4, of ovil men ccjising to he, l»y conversion; with the 
remark: " A>; s^omQ interpret, whose discourse is not to be disesteemed." 

2 Gie.«eler, Church Hi.>t. Period 1. § 01, Period III. § 46. The liistory of Mani- 
chjvism is tlie subjt'ct of two bulky vohimes, bv Beausobre. 

^ De Ira Dei, c. 15. 

* *' Malum nihil aiiud est (jnam l>oni interpreUitio. Sublato ipitur roalo. ctiam 
boimm tolli neccs* est." — Inst. Div. 1. 7. c. 5. "Cur [DeusJ ipi*i Aai/ixm t/ioxjp. 
a principio fecit, ut esset, qui cuncta cominiperet, cnncta disperderetV Dicam 
breviter, cur hunc tuiem esse voluorit." — Inst. Kpitomc. c. 29. 

6 Inst. Div. 1. 2, CO. 8, 9. 
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editions of bis works, " probably to save his reputation.^ " It is 
admitted by Hase, with the remark that "his belief in a principle 
of evil appointed by God, and of equal rank with Christ, and in 
a millenial kingdom, may be regarded as a lingering shadow of 
the preceding century." ^ 

It is here worthy of notice that Ritter reckons Synesius as 
incontestably a Dualist Besides his opinions already noted, he 
gives as reasons for this judgment the following: "The world 
appeared to him to be a harmony composed of diverse elements. 
There are two principles, one of light, the other of darkness 
striving to wrest from the divine law it^ authority. IIow often 
does he speak of matter as the second principle ! The material 
and the immaterial are coetemal. He denied the future destruc- 
tion of the world, and the resurrection, regarding the body as 
the source of evil." * 

The Lactantian form of Dualism appears in the writings of 
two eminent Mohammedans.^ Among the Schoolmen the prob- 

1 Hngenbach, Hist, of Doc. 4 133. 

2 Church Hist. ^ 88. The editoi-s of the Paris od. 1748, admit the style of the 
pas&agc to be that of Lactantius; but they say: '* It teaches the error of the 
ManichscanV' and *Mt is fi\lse, that good and evil arc so connected that if you 
remove the one you destroy the other; for in heaven this doe$ not obtain.'" 

» Hist, of Chr' Phil. 1.2, c. 2, ^ 4. He refers to De Insoran. Pricf.; pp. 134. 
141, 142; Dc Provid. 4 1, p. 80; Kp. 105. ed. Pctav. 

*P(ycoQke quotes from Abulfeda (A.D. 13C0) the supposed declaration of 
Zoroaster, that *' good and evil arose from the minplinf^ of light luid darkness, 
witluHit which the world would never have been." And 'I'holuck frcm the 
dcep-minUed mystic, I)»chelaleddin : 

" Never does the power of medicine appear, 
Withwot a poor sick one full of disease. 
Thus in the low is ever mijTored the high; 
Thus want is ever the point whence fullness gleams forth. 
Kver by contnist is contrast revealed. 
Only by the sour is the sweetness of houey made known." 

And again: 

** If God appear in conflict with GofJ, 
Uelieve — that in this way an Kden will bloom; 
Since in conflict and peace, (Jod, the I'nily, is, 
Whose self-conflict is not injurious to self." 

C'.ted by Mullcr, Chr. Doc. of Sin, I. 398. Compare Tholnck's remark an the 
Shalxnoganians in his Guido and .Julius, p. 61. 
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lem of Evil was thus solved by Duns Scotus;^ and Aquinas 
was, [)erliaps, onco pcirplcxed to refute this j)hiloso|)hy ; if we 
may infer any thing from his exchiiming in a fit of abstraction, 
in the presence of the king, striking the table wiih his hand, 
that *Mhe argument was now conclusive against the Manicha?- 
ans."**^ The devout mystic Jacob Ba*hme is thought by some 
to derive evil by the sjime method.^ 

The fictitious character of poetry exempts it from theological 
censure until it becomes the expression of a theology. Such is 
the fact in the case of the two great epics of Christendom, — 
the ** Divina Commedia" and the ** Paradise Lost." In the 
former, the woes of lost men, however wicked or contemptible, 
honored with immortal song, would move the stones to pity. In 
the latter, fallen angels are "angels still; "and the high i^ank 
and eternal power assigned to the Adversary justify the remark 
of one who says : " I have many times thought that it was owing 
to the lofty and grandiose descriptions given in the Paradise 
Lost, that men, since the time when that poem came to be popu- 
lar, have invested Satan with a kind of attributes never before 
assigned to him ; and, as was natural to the increasing spirit- 
uality of religion, have more and more divested him of the 
notion of locality and form, till the Evil One of this age is 
becgme, in eflect and conceit of men, the Evil Principle of the 
Magians." * 

Abp. King, in his work on the Origin of Evil, finds what we 
may call a Dualism in the divine nature, lie concludes thus : 
" From a competition, or, if we may allow the expression, a 
conflict of two infinities, i. e. Omnipotence and Gpodness. evils 
necessarily arise. These attributes amicably conspire together, 
and yet restrain and limit each other. There is a kind of st nig- 
gle and opposition between them, whereof the evils in nature 
bear the shadow and resemblance. Here, then, and nowhere 
else, may we find the primary and most certain rule and origin 

1 Dc Divis. Nahir. 1. 5, cc. 35. 3G, 38. 2 Ilnmpdei!, Scltoi. IMiil. ^ IG. 

8 Miiller, Chr. Ddc. of Siii,l. 3!:9. * Vuljrar Knor^: Sniiill Hookv „n (Iroat 
Suhjccta, Ko. Vlll. Seen rorcjit arpjument to ."-how ilmt Satan is uncrcuted, 
by J. 11. Koyc.-!, The Bercaii.^ 14. • 
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of evils, and here only must we look for that celebrated prin-x 
ciple of the ancients, — 

NftKOf ovTJjfievov koX ^Tjpvg cufiarocanaA 
The PestUential Strife and Bloody Fight." 

The eternity of evil follows logically fi*om this statement of 
the case, though it contains an element of truth which we hope 
to bring out in its place. Kindred to this is the very prevalent 
view, that the various attributes of God could not be known 
except by occasion of evil ; especially that His justice and His 
mercy would be veiled glories, if they were not displayed in the 
punishment or the pardon of guilty creatures. The key-note 
of this necessitous optimism was struck in the saying of one of 
the Fathers respecting the glory revealed in Christ : " Happy • 
the sin which brought us such a Redeemer." 

Another form of the doctrine of God's necessities, touching 
the execution of His justice, is sometimes stated in so palpable 
a dualism, that the Manichican notion would be almost a relief 
from it. Thus we have been told tliat " God was reduced to 
the unavoidable dilemma," of either contending with men for 
ever by threatenings and punishments here on the earth, or 
else destroying them utterly, so far as it respects this world, 
and removing the scene of their torments to a future state.* 

Deferring for a moment a few modem dualistic passages, we 
should here consider the Manichagan relief from these difficul- 
ties that was offered by Bayle, at the beginning of the last 
century. His hypothesis was not only suited to his peculiar 
genius, his very acuteness causing liim to waver between oppos- 
ing plausibilities, but it was adapted to the age in which he 
lived. The startling paradox w^as needed to expose the shal- 
lowness of many a dogmatic solution of the deepest and most 
fearful problem. He was indeed a sceptic, but in the ancient 

1 Empedocles. 

* J. Maud, The Tremendous Sanction, 1. 1, § 6; compare I. 8, ^ 6. This 
work was the ** most considerable publication " which appeared in reply to 
Hartley's ^* Observations on Man." 

4* 
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and honorable sense of the term. Denying the fact of moral 
evil, he was properly a fatalist But his general integrity is 
well attested.^ 

He regarded as "inexplicable and incomprehensible'* the 
origin of ani/ evil, more or less. But he inveighs most ear- 
nestly, not to say ably, against the derivation of eternal evil 
from any form of monotheism. Of the Calvin ist, exalting the 
divine power, he demands why a Being, freely creating the 
materials of a universe for His own glory, must allow so much 
evil. Of the Arminian, extolling the divine goodness, he asks 
why created free agents must be ever miserable in spite of that 
goodness. Of the Origenist, who subjected the freely acting 
creature, and through him the Creator, to an eternal vicissitude 
of evil, he asks if an alone supreme God must permit even this. 
" See, then," he says, " how reason is compelled to acknowledge 
that two opposite causes, the one benign, the other malign, have 
determined the condition of created beings." "This is the way, 
the Manichaean would conclude, that we exculpate the Grood 
Principle ; He has been crossed by the Evil Principle. Who- 
ever has a companion, has a master." ^ 

Confessing the intrinsic abi^urdity of Manichseism, and yet 
affirming that it was, as a hypothesis, preferable to any existing 
theology, Bayle found opponents on every side. Of the replies 
which were made to his argument, seven are here worthy of 
notice. Le Clerc, like Archelaus in debate with Manes, dis- 
tinctly abandoned the defence of the eternity of evil, and lor 
argument's sake assumed that all men might finally be saved ; 

1 " Piene Bayle appears," says Tennemann, "not to have been so intimately 
convinced as Glanvillc, of the possibility of a tnie philosophy, although he 
contributed more to open a "\iray to the discovery of it, by his ingenions attacks 
on the Dojmiatic Sy5>tems, and by showing that Scepticism can not be the 
ultimate end of Reason. This great scholar and honorable man possessed not 
80 much a profound spirit of philosophic research, as a quick sagacity and 

critical judgment Ke was a finn and sincere friend of Truth, and 

succeeded in combating the prejudices, the errors, the follies, and especially the 
superstitions of intolerance, with the arms of reasoning, of erudition, and of a 
lively wit." Hist, of Phil. § 352. Compare Hase, Church Hist. ^^ 307, 111. 

a K^ponse aux Questions d'un Provincial, Part 1. c. 77. 
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adding in a way not designedly cool : " If such an one can silence 
the Manicha^an, what could not they do who should reason 
infinitely better than the disciples of Origen ? " ^ But why, 
Bayle retorts, is the Origenist chosen for tliis argument ? How 
is the orthodox opinion served by opposing one false scheme to 
another? Why not bring forward one of those who could rea- 
son infinitely better ? ^ 

The most famous reply was that of Leibnitz, which has ren- 
dered classic the name he gave it — ** Theodicy." After the 
manner of Lactantius, he makes evil a condition of the highest 
good. " Tliere are some disorders in the parts (of the universe) 
which marvelously heighten the beauty of the whole ; as certain 
discords, skilfully employed, render the harmony more exqui- 
site." ' Yet he will not say that evil is either a divine object or 
a divine method. " Evil has come par concomitance. This is 
illustrated in our system ; for we have shown that the evil which 
God has permitted was not an object of His will as end or as 
means, but only as condition, since it must be enveloped in the 
best system." * And of an infinite number of possible systems 
conceived by the divine mind, Leibnitz regards the world as it is, 
of which evil is an essential part, to be the best. This view is 
the optimism with which it is so ditRcult, if not impossible, to 
reconcile the notion of guilt. 

Leibnitz's system was perhaps too ingenious. His earnestness 
has been doubted by able critics. These doubts, which were en- 
entertained by Des Maizeaux, Le Clerc»an(l Poiret, are sup])orted 
by a letter of the chancellor PfafF, a fiiend of Leibnitz, of whom 
he had inquired what he thought of his book. Pfaff suggested 
that as Le Clerc had endeavored simply to silence the Manichrcan 
by an assumed argument, so Leibnitz, had attempted a plausible 
reply which should offend no party. Leibnitz answered : " You 
have hit the nail on the head. And I wonder that no one here- 
tofore has discovered my art. For it is not the part of philoso* 
phers to be ever in earnest ; for as you well suggest, they try 

1 Parrfaasiana, I. 803. 

* R^ponse aux Questions d'nn Provincial, Part II. c. 172. 

» Abr^g^ de la Controvcreie, c. 6. < Tb^odicec, Pnrt III. § 336. 
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their skill in making hypotheses. You, who are a theologian, 
will act the theologian in refuting errors." And the chancellor 
expresses his doubts whether Leibnitz did much resi>ect the or- 
thodox theology.^ Werdermann, discussing the question of 
Leibnitz's seriousness, claims for him the absence of dogmatism, 
and the benefit of the mental reservations : " with all respect to 
what is better," and " if any one understands more correctly." * 

The real opinion of Leibnitz resjiecting future punishment is 
not easily determined. The following passage indicates a doc- 
trine of purgatory: "The time of purgation," he wiys, **is as 
long as th(* soul needs, to understand properly the «vil of its 
original sin ; wherefore that pain cons^ists in the vision of sin, 
evil, and the Devil, as the joy of heaven consists in the vision of 
God and of good." lie held a theory of infinite guilt, of which 
hereafter. He held that the heathen who die not in mortal sin 
are sent neither to heaven nor hell, but by the grace of Christ 
are changed from enemies to friends of God. " It is not Pela- 
gian to say that they escape hell by their own powers, but only 
to say that they gain heaven thus.'* * The remarkable essay of 
Lcssing entitled: " Leibnitz on eternal punishments,"* gives a 
view of the subject not unlike that of Swedcnborg, which was 
perhaps Leibnitz's own. 

Second in fame of the replies to Bayle is that of William 
King, Archbishop of Dublin. His views of eternal misery ap- 
pear in the following passage : *' The matter is yet in debate 
whether it wi.'re better to be miserable than not to be at all, and 

1 Acta Knitlitomm, 1728, pp. 126, 127. 

2 'riu'0(lic(''c, Thcil III. § 89. We should state that Mr. Eymery, in his edition ^ 
of Leibnitz's Systema Thcologicum, Paris 1819, gives a letter of the author to 
Thomas liunuit cxphiining the occasion of liis Theo<licee, with the rennark: 
** As I have meditated on this subject from my youth, I beheve tliat I have dis- 
cussed it thoroughly; " and also a passage from a letter to Toland, which snys: 
" I examine all the dilliculties of M. Bayle, and try to resolve them at the 5aine 
time that I do justice to his merit.'* The reader must judge if the letters decide 
any thing. 

3 Leibnitiann, Ixxix, Ixxxviii ; 0pp. VI. 310, 311. 

* Occasioned by the discovery of his preface to Soner's " Demonstratio theol. 
ct philos., quod ictema impiorum supplicia uon arguunt Dei justitiom, sed 
iujustitiam." 
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there are arguments on both sides. It is manifest that . 
those evils which overbalance the desire and happiness of life put 
an end to life itself, and that such objects as arc hurtful to the 
senile at length destroy it. The same seems to hold good in 
thinking substances, viz : these things whicli affect the mind to a 
higher degree than it is able to bear, may in like manner put an 
end to it. For they may be supposed either to drive us to mad- 
ness, or so far disorder the thinking faculty as to make us think 
of nothing at all." lie goes on to speak of the lost as, perhaps, 
in a kind of phrensy, being in fact miserable, yet refusing to give 
up the cause of their woe, *• being still wise in their own opinion, 
and as it were pleasing themselves in their misery." ^ 

The most elaborate reply was that of Crousaz. He was a 
statesman as well as a philosopher, and his work shows, along 
with high moral feeling, more of good sense than most replies, 
if we except his approval of Le Clerc's method. He insists 
much upon the utter unreasonableness and wickedness of the 
sinner, in preferring evil to infinite good. He says nothing of 
any use or advantage to accrue to the saints, from the woes of 
the lost. " God makes no account of them or of their evils." 
And their sufferings are not inflicted, but they consist mainly of 
self-reproach in view of their eternal loss. But he reduces the 
number of the lost far below the common estimate ; censuring 
as pitiless those doctors who reckon among them " an infinity 
of persons who would be such more by their misfortune than 
their fault ;" and, replying to Bayle's argument that Satan had a 
great victory in the deluge, he deems that the temporal evils 
and destructions of the antediluvians, and of the Hebrews who 
perished in the wilderness, are their punishment. They are not 
of Satan's host. ^ 

In the Boyle Lecture, allusion is made to Bayle by Dr. John 
Clarke. He leaves the way clear for those who think there is no 
immortality in the secofd death. ' 

1 Origin of Evil, Appendix, § 2. 

* Kxamcn du Pyrrhonisme, 1733. pp. 653, 554, 658, 572, 674. 

• *• To this place (Tophet) is that hell which is prepared for those degenerate 
sinners, who are beyond all means of conviction and reformation, compared.- 
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Returning to Bayle's own time, we find Jacquelot, who had 
been a Calvinist, pressed with the special difficuhies of the fore- 
ordination of eternal evil, suspected^ of favoring Anninianism. 
lie confesses that the thought of eternal punishments appals the 
imagination ; and tliat one is not only embarrassed, but frightened 
by it. He supposes the lost will be the cause of their own tor- 
ment, subsisting eternally deprived of the glory of the blessed.* 

And of all who rephed to Bayle, so far as we know, Jurieu, 
" the Goliath of the Protestants," alone stood firm ; and he stood 
up more than straight. His absolutist views are most boldly 
stated in his " Judgment of the rigid and the lax methods of 
explaining Providence and Grace." He says: "The idea of 
sovereign perfection excludes what are called relletiies, — impeiv 
feet volitions, which are expressed by an : * I would.* . . , 
I should put creatures in a sovereign dependence on God. But, 
it is said, you thus put the creature in a state of great imperfec- 
tion. I confess it. But the idea of the infinitely perfect Being 
obliges me to make a sacrifice of all creatures." As shadow 
depends upon substance, so the creature upon God. " It is He 
who made Absalom lay with his father's concubines. . . . 
He commanded Shimei to curse David." "Man is only an 
instrument in His hunds." " God is the only being properly so 
called. . . . God has over His creatures a power without 
bounds, and unlimited right, to make of them whatever seems to 
Him good. ... If Goil had not permitted sin, He would 
have manifested neither the infinite hatred which He has for sin, 
nor His justice, nor Ills mercy. There would have been in the 
world neither laws, nor penalties, nor rewards, nor Paradise, 
nor Hell. And it is certain that these things enter into the idea 
of a perfect world, which should contribute most to the glory of 

Which, as it agrees in other circumstances, so docs it likewise in this, that 
it will bo eternal. Which word we find used in. Scripture in various senses, 
but e.-spccially in these two ; either to signify the whole duration of the ex- 
istence of any being or thing, in any particular state; or cls:o to signify the 
whole state itself, in which that person or thing exists. Each of which may 
be np])lied to that punishment which is threatened to the wicketl in a future 
state." — Cause and Origin of Moral Evil, Boyle Lecture Sermons. III. 274 
1 Conformity de la liaison avec la Foi, pp. 201), 215, 220. 
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its Author." By an argument wliicli would make God the 
creator of nothing, Jurieu exculpates Him from the guilt of sin. 
" Since God has an infinite hatred -for sin, and sin is not properly 
a being, but a nothing and a privation of being, God can not be 
the author of it, nor commit it." (§§ 3, 4, 13, 15). 

Such were the methods of argument against Bayle. The 
doctrine of the final destruction of the wicked, which Clarke 
allowed with a perhaps, and which then bore the name of So- 
cinianisra, Bayle treats with his usual objections. Yet he says : 
"Annihilation is of all kinds of punishment that which seems 
roost in accordance with the ideas of the wisdom of Grod. They 
give reasons for it which M. Jacquelot leaves without reply." ^ 

The remark of Buddeus, a learned and able writer, conclud- 
ing an account of the controversy, is significant He says : " No 
one can deny that the very great difficulties which press the 
doctrine of the origin of evil and its reconciliation with the jus- 
tice and goodness of God, could be more easily overcome if an 
end of hell-punishments is supposed, and not their eternity."^ 
To which we may here add the later expression of Miiller : " A 
purely theoretic solution of the problem of the world were possi- 
ble, if Mc evil were not; — the evil, which does not resolve itself 
as a passing moment in the process of the development of the 
world, but is capable of being maintained, by the will of the per- 
sonal creature persistently hardening itself, through endless 
ages."* 

We are well aware that the history and inherent difficulties 
of a bald ]SIanicha?ism make it apparently unworthy of notice at 
this day. We are told that " the world is not likely to see a 
revival of it." * But history has given at least a very large suf- 
frage in its favor ; and its difficulties as a theodicy, in which 
most important view it is the strongest, may yet be preferred 
when the difficulties of other systems are more deeply felt, 

1 Entretiens tie Maximo et de Themiste, Part II. c. 34 ; comp. Hist, and CriL 
Diet., Origen, B. 

2 Inst. Theol. Dogm. 1. 2, c. 3, § 17 ; comp. 1. 3, c. 2, § 35. 

* Chr. Doc. of Sin, II. 489, Conclusion. 

* Thompson, Christian Theism, p. 298. 
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These difficulties are even now pressing multitudes of the most 
thoughtful divines to Origenism. This well known tendency of 
Tholuck arises, we are told, " from peculiar objections which he 
has, in common with his evangelical countrymen, against a per- 
petual division, dissension (Zwiespalt) in the moral universe." * 
And Olshauscn, speaking of the unprecedented extent of Uni- 
>ersalism, says : "Although this may often be owing to a sickly 
and torpid state of the moral feelings, yet it is without doubt 
deeply rooted in noble minds ; it is the longing of the soul after 
complete harmony in the universe." ^ 

The reaction now is from an apparent Dualism to the error 
just named. But when this way of escape is cut off by appeal 
to the Scriptures, we know not how easily the tide may set the 
other way, and the philosophic become a jwrsonal Dualism, in 
the exaltation of the power of Satan or some other evil agency. 
"We are advised by a most profound writer, in allusion to the 
speculations of a past age, that *' tlie theological and philosophical 
charactoi* rX the present time can only furnish us with a poor 
guarantee that perhaps the inclination to a dualistic consideration 
of the world will not extend itself in a similar manner as a few 
decennaries ago." ' The more subtle and bold speculation, which 
inquires into the mode of divine existence, along with not a little 
Pantheism, has even now carried the philosophic Dualism to its 
utmost limit, and the world must subsist by contrasts.* As if the 
Fall had made men subtle and ingenious, they are too fond <>f 
weaving evil and good as warp and woof for the intricate textu.e 
of the universe. Religious and devout men allow expressions 
that can mean scarcely less. Thus a late writer, opposing the 
doctrine of the extinction of the wicked, says: "An * eternal 
redemption* we regard as involving an equally eternal enslave- 
ment. Heaven is only heaven while there exists a hell ! " * In 

1 Germnn Selections, by Edwards nnd Park, p. 215. For the actual opinion 
of Tholuck, see *' Earnest Appeal to the Am. Tract Soc.,'* pp. 48-60. 

2 Comm. on Matt. xii. 31, 32. 

•' Muller, Chr. Doc. of Sin, I. 441. 

* Sec Miiller's remarks on Blaschc, and also on Schlciermacher, Schelling, 
Hegel, and Daub. 
6 U. W. Hamilton, Bewards and Punisliments, p. 603. 
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\ most able recent critique upon the same doctrine, the Lactan- 
tian argument of the economy and eternity of evil largely enters.* 
The Lactantian result — 



it 



Evil and good are God's right hand and left/* 



graces the introduction of a very popular epic, which, however, 
confers on all the instruments of evil the final blessedness which 
they subserve.' The French philosopher whose " Modem Sys- 
tems of Theodicy'* has redfcivcd the prize of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, appeals to optimize in the style of 
Leibnitz, making evil " not absolute, since it contributes to the 
order of the universe.'* ' In one form of reaction from such an 
economy of evil, sin appears as having gained a victory over God, 
existing with no manner of permission from Ilim.* In some 
parts of our own country a doctrine of " Two Seeds," not unlike 
the Persian notion of " two souls," related by Xenophon, and 
very similar to the Manichajan derivation of the human race, 
— is even now extensively prevalent. « And a very popular, 
because very eloquent, style of theology, aggrandizes the power 
of evil thus : — 

**The power of an endless death! Amazing and infinitely 
dreadful expression ! Yet thus hath eternal life its infinite 
and opposite extreme. . . . Death ! Its shadow covers 
the world, darkens it, and fills all hearts with gloomy fears 
and forebodings. All their lifetime, through fear of death, 
men are subject unto bondage. Its shadow is here, but its 
substance and its power are the power of an endless life, 
life in death, and death in life, conflicting for ever. 
There is a tremendous emphasis in the declaration that sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death. "When sin is finished, 
the whole being is alive with it, in a living, positive, active 
death, perfect, unmingled, unalleviated. It is absolute evil, 
unbalanced, unmodified, unmitigated. Perfection in sin is the 

XT. M. Post, New Knglander, Feb., 1856, pp. 122-131. 
» Bailey's Festus. 

« Saisset, Th<*o(Uc<5e, Manuel de Philosophic, p. 494. His Prize Essay is not 
yet published, * Sec below, c. 4. ^ 3. ^ See J. U. Noyes, The Berean. 
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negation of all good, and the active despotism of all evil. Neither 
of these can be without the other. ... As the happiness of 
heaven consi:?ts in the knowledge of pood, so the misery of hell 
consists in the knowledge of evil. In both directions the measure 
is infinite. Approximation towards God, in his knowledge, 
likeness and love, is the rule, in heaven ; distance from Him, 
and enmity against Him, is the rule in hell. And there is no 
half-way, but a perfection in both extremes. . . . There 
are tremendous images. The shock pf furious armies, the crash 
of falling avalanches, mountains overwhelming cities, volcanoes 
in action, herds of wild beasts confined and roaring in the dun- 
geons of the Coliseum, making the whole structure quake with 
their bellowings, then all at once let loose, and with a fierce 
conflict of hunger and rage grappling with one another; the 
elements in wild aflfright and uproar; earthquakes, conflagra- 
tions, floods, pestilences, wars; — all these are dire images of 
terror, ruin, desolation, destruction. But all these, and even the 
stars dropping from heaven, as when a fig-tree casteth her un- 
timely figs, and the whole universe beaten together in chaos, or 
shriveling as a parched scroll, — all these come short of any 
representation of an eternal death ; they all fail, they are mere 
transitory' syllables. The moral death is unapproachable by 
any such r'^presentation." ^ 

"What more than this could the Adversary do or desire, if he 
were a God? 

§ 9. THE KEACTIOX. — AGONY OF FAITH. 

The acquired sense of the term ** Manicha?an," as denothag an 
inherent corruption of matter and the propriety of an ascetic 
life, is significant of the moral result of Dualism. It carries the 
conflict of the universe into the bosom of every man who would 
be saved, and makes the struggle between the flesh and the 
spirit an internecine warfare, in which the body is no longer 
regarded as a wayward servant, to be first subdued and then 
cherished, until it shall give place to a better; but as a natural 

1 G. B. Cheever, Powers of the World to Come, pp. 268, sq. 
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enemy, under whose tyranny we arc born, and from whom we 
must escape as best we may. The history of this form of Dual- 
ism would be not only the extendi history of asceticism, but 
the account of a thousand questionings, misgiving, and doubts, 
respecting the empire of God and the reason of this terrible 
necessity imposed upon the children of His kingdom. 

We have noted a probable connection between the ascetic life, 
and the notion of a penal immortality, in the case of Tatian. 
And in our first chapter we have observed some trying results 
of the notion of an absolute immortality. We may now note a 
few instances of burdenXjd and agonized faith, among those who 
accept the doctrine of eternal evil, regarding it as no part of 
God's plan, and from whose theology we have deduced the prin- 
ciple of Dualism. ^ 

Our first example contains, if we mistake not, the very princi- 
ple of asceticism ; the sentiment, at least, would be so applied, 
in the monastery. ^ If," says Moses Stuart, " parents, husbands, 
wives, brothers, sisters, must see those dear as their own life 
perish at last, while they themselves are saved, heaven in mercy 
will either extinguish their social susceptibilities, or else give 
them such a sweet and overpoweiing sense of the justice and 
goodness of God, as shall not permit the joys of the blessed to 
be marred, nor the songs of the redeemed to be interrupted with 
sighs of sympalhetic sorrow. Jlotv this will or can be done, we 
may never know in the present world ; nay, we may have many 
a distressing hour, while inquiring how it can be done, unless 
our very nature itself is wholly changed." * 

Another example is found in a late discussion of the Arminian 
scheme. To tiie objection that God " is liable to be defeated in 
all His designs, and to be as miserable as He is benevolent," 
and that " this is infinitely the gloomiest idea that was ever 
thrown upon the world; it is gloomier than hell itself;"^ it is 
replied : *' True, there might be a gloomier spectacle in the 
universe than hell itself; and for this very reason it is, as we 

1 Bib. Kcpository, July, 1S40, pp. 84, 85. 
« Old and New Theology, p. 38. 
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have seen, that God has ordained hell itself, that such gloomier 
spectacle may never appear in the universe to darken its tran- 
scendent and eternal glori^. It is on this principle that we 
reconcile the goodness of Grod with the awful spectacle of a 
world lying in ruins, and with the still more awful spectacle of 
an eternal hell hcyond the grave." Again: "We need not 
frighten ourselves with * gloomy ideas.' There are gloomy facts 
enough in the universe to call forth all our fears. Indeed, if 
we should permit our minds to be directed, not by the reality of 
things, but by the relative gloominess of ideas, we sliould alto- 
gether deny the eternity of future torments, and rejoice in the 
contemplation of the briglit prospects of the universal holiness 
and happiness of created beings." ^ 

The experience of John Fo^t has been very aptly employed 
in the arguments of the " Conflict of Ages." We shall cite his 
language with some reluctance, on account of a prevalent notion 
that he was of a gloomy temper. If this were true, it should be 
considered that he might well be gloomy, whether himself per- 
suaded, or surrounded by fellow creatures who were persuaded, 
that sin and woe must be eternal. But Foster, though pensive 
as men of genius are wont to be, was not gloomy; he was, in 
society and in his familiar letters, cheerful; and the growing 
appreciation of this fact will, we think, give full value to his 
sentiments on the problem of Evil. 

Writing to Dr. Harris on receipt of a copy of his " Great 
Commission," lie says : ** I hope, indeed may assume, that you 
are a man of clieciful temperament ; but are you not sometimes 
invaded by the darkest visions and reflections while casting your 
view over the scene of human existence, from the beginning to 
this hour? To me it appears a most mysterious and awful 
economy, overspread by a lurid and dr<;adful shade. I pray 
for the piety to maintain a humble submission of thought and 
feeling to the wise and righteous Disposer of all existence. . . . 
And it would be a transcendenlly direful [contemplation] if I 
beheved the doctrine of the eternity of future misery. It amazes 

1 Bledsoe, Theodicy, pp. 216, 217. 
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me to iraaginc how thoughtful and benevolent men, believing 
that doctrine, can endure the sight of the present world and the 
history of the past^ . . I am, without pretending to any extra- 
ordinary depth of feeling, amazed to conceive what they do 
with their sensibility, and in what manner they maintain a firm 
assurance of the Divine goodness and justice." And in another 
letter, he says: "Under the light (or the darkness) of this doc- 
trine, how inconceivably mysterious and awful is the whole econ- 
omy of this human world ! The immensely greater number of 
the race hitherto, through all ages and regions, passing a short 
life under no illuminating, transforming influence of their Crea- 
tor ; ninety-nine in a hundred of them, perhaps, having never 
even received any authenticated message from Heaven ; passing 
off the world in a state unfit for a spiritual, heavenly and happy 
kingdom elsewhere; and all destined to everlasting misery. 
The thoughtful spirit has a question silently suggested to it of 
a far more emphatic import than that of him who exclaimed, 
* Hast thou made all men in vain ? * '* ^ 

The experience of the author of the " Conflict of Ages *' is 
most fully stated under the view of God as sovereign, but ma- 
levolent, and more aptly illustrates another part of our argu- 
ment. But the following expressions may be cited here. He 
says : " For a time the system of this world rose before my 
mind, in the same manner, as far I can judge, as it did before 
the minds of Channing and Foster. I can, therefore, more 
fully appreciate their expression of their trials and emotions. 
But I was entirely unable to find relief as they did. The de- 
pravity of man, neither Christian experience, the Bible, nor 
history, would permit me to deny. Nor did reason or Scripture 
afibrd me any satisfactory grounds whatever for anticipating the 

1 Life and Corresp., Let, 226, Sept. 1841. In this letter, Foster speaks of the 
scriptural argument in support of the common view as " formidably strong," 
but confesses slight acquaintance with the "literal interpretation of the threat- 
ened destruction " of the wicked. The person whose diflicultics were the 
occcasion of the letter (Rev. Edward White) has subsequently published an 
able defence of this view, in his " Life in Christ." 

5« 
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restoration of the lost to holiness in a future state. Hence, for 
a time, all was dark as night." ^ 

One other instance of anguished faith will be specially appo- 
site, as . the subject of it is known not to cherish any of the 
doubts, or to accept any of the theories, of the persons hereto- 
fore named. lie does not tell us what would he his feelings if 
ke believed thus, nor of any escape from past conflict. Of 
marked strength and symmetry of character as a man and as a 
Christian divine, he stands as erect as the most implicit faith 
will sustain him, under the fairest pressure of the burden. 
And he says : 

^^ That the immortal mind should be allowed to jeopard its 
infinite welfare, and that trifles should be allowed to draw it 
away from God, and virtue^ and heaven; that any should 
suffer for ever, — lingering on in hopeless despair, and rolling 
amidst infinite torments without the possibility of alleviation, 
and without end ; that since God can save men, and will save a 
part, he has not purposed to save all ; that, on the supposition 
that the atonement is ample, and that the blood of Christ can 
cleanse from all and every sin, it is not in fact applied to all; 
that, in a word, a God who claims to be worthy of the confidence 
of the universe, and to be a being of infinite benevolence, should 
make such a world as this, full of sinners and sufierers ; and 
that when an atonement had been made. He did not save all 
the race, and put an end to sin and woe for ever ; — 

"These, and kindred difficulties, meet the mind when we 
think on this great subject ; and they meet us when we endeavor 
to urge our fellow sinners to be reconciled to God, and to put 
confidence in Him. On this ground they hesitate. These are 
real^ not imaginary difficulties. They are probably felt by every 
mind that has ever reflected on the subject ; and they are unex- 
plained, unmitigated, unremoved. I confess, for one, that I feel 
them, and feel them more sensibly and powerfully the more I 
look at them, and the longer I live. I do not understand these 
facts ; and I make no advances towards understanding them. I 

1 p. 189. 
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do not know that I have a ray of light on this suhject, which I 
had not when the subject first flashed across my soul. I have 
read, to some extent, what wise and good men have written. I 
have looked at their theories and explanations. I have endeav- 
ored to weigh their arguments ; for my whole soul pants for 
light and relief on these questions. But I get neither ; and in 
the distress and anguish of my own spirit, I confer that I see 
no light whatever. I see not one ray to disclose to me the rea- 
son why sin came into the world ; why the earth is strewed with 
the dying and the dead ; and why man must suffer to all eter- 
nity. 

** I have never seen a particle of light thrown on these sub- 
jects, that has given a moment's ease to my tortured mind ; nor 
have I an explanation to offer, or a thought to suggest, that 
wonld be of relief to you. I trust other men — as they profess 
to do — underst^d this better than I do, and that they have 
not the anguish of spirit which I have ; but I confess, w^hen I 
look on a world of sijiners and of sufferers ; upon death-beds 
and grave-yards ; upon the world of woe, filled with hosts to 
suffer for ever ; when I see my friends, my parents, my family, 
my people, my fellow citizens ; when I look upon a whole race, 
all involved in this sin and danger, and when I see the great 
mass of them wholly unconcerned, and when 1 feel that God 
only can save them, and yet. He does not do it, — I am struck 
dumb. It is all dark, dark, dark to my soul, and I can not dis- 
guise it." ^ 

It is a sublime spectacle — that of such a man, and many 
such men, thus burdened, and yet confident in God that the 
light of another world will dispel the gloom, if it does not trans- 
mute the burden into a joy. The infinity may dwindle into 
insignificance, in that ever brightening day. **The Deity is 
infinitely greater than all duration, as He is infinitely greater 
than time.** Why not trustfully submit infinite problems, for 
His solution ? We admire the faith that conceives of Him as 
so surpassingly infinite and glorious, that eternal Evil become? 

I Albert Barnes, Practical Sermons, pp. 12S-125. 
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a moto, like th(' spots upon tlie sun, invisible in His superlative 
bri.2ljtn(*s>. 

Wc cannot, however, admiix; the faith, if it seeks the infinite 
problem, like the knight-errant in quest of adventures ; for it 
then becomes romantic. Much less, if it would impose the doc- 
trine of eternal Evil, as a term of Christian faith, upon other 
minds ; it thgn becomes arrogant and despotic. And we tremble, 
as \\7». gaze upon the lofty flight even of the sincere and earnest 
faith. The strong wing falters. The fervor is succeeded by 
the chill ; the ecstasy subsides into pain. The faith is not joy- 
ous; many will a^k if it is normal and healthy. Many more 
will ask if the burden must be borne ; if the Evil is indeed to 
be eternal ; and if so, is it real ? ^ 

We may here cite the words of a deservedly popular writer, 
as justifying the doubts of one pei*son already named, and sug- 
giisting a fact less known respecting another pofson. "If John 
Fo^cu-, or any man, deliberately and honestly conceive it irrec- 
oncilable with infinite love that God should condemn the 
wicked to everhu^ting punishment, we see not how he can 
accept the fact without blasphemy. If a man's reason, gazing 
eamestly and reverently with lively consciousness of its own 
faint and -glimmering vision, and full thought of the compass 
and weight of infinite love guiding infinite power, is yet unable, 
we say not to justify, but to believe in the possible justice of 
eternal torments, we see not how he can accept the doctrine. It 
is not lawful for any man, taking the sentence, * God is love,* to 
use it as a fiery rod, though it were of celestial gold, wherewith 
to scar the eyeballs of his reason. One man, considering long, 

1 '* The real, thougli often unavowed, pjound of the doubts which are thus 
overclouding the ppirits of so many of the nominal disciples of Christ., is the 
hopeless dojection with which they contemplate that part of tho Christian 
scheme which is f:u]»posed to consign the vast majority of our race to a future 
state, in wliicli woe, indescribable in amount, is also eternal in duration. From 
this doctrine the hearts of most men turn aside, not only with an instinctive 
horror, but with an invincible incredulity; and of those who believe that it 
really proceeded from the lips of Christ himself, many are sorely tempted by it 
either to duubt the divine authority of His words, or to destroy their meaning 
by conjectural evasions of tlicir force." — Sir James Stephen, Essays in Keel. 
Biog., II. 495, Epilogue. 
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and searching Scripture, can, with no outrage on his moral 
being, embrace in one view the courts of eternal joy and the 
prison of eternal darkness, and believe unconstrainedly that 
the King who sits over both is love ; such an one, we believe, 
was Jonathan Edwards. But another man can not do so ; and 
if he is as honest and reverent as the last, who is there on earth 
that can accuse him ? " ^ 

Jonathan Edwards doubtless " believed unconstrainedly " as 
a divine ; as almost any one may do in the way of speculation, 
saying that the Judge of all the earth will certainly do right, 
even if some of His creatures should suffer for ever. But as a 
man^ Edwards suffered intensely, under the burden of his faith ; 
often walking his room for hours together with tears of grief, 
in view of the supposed destiny that awaited his fellow men yet 
out of Christ.^ 

§ 10. ABSOLUTISM. 

ft 

In this theology, evil is regarded as a part of the divine 
plan. Sin is opposed to God's command ; but, as a means to 
an end, it accords with God's desire. Behind His revealed will, 
there is a secret will designing and procuring the commission of 
that which He forbids, but which is supposed needful for the 
welfare of His creatures, or for display of His glory. His 
sovereignty is not only exalted above all ; it is extended to all 
things — even to the acts of men that seem to oppose it. 

In support of this view, justly styled "that horrible theory 
which asserts the double will of God," various passages of 
Scripture which assert God's permission and control of evil, 
arc adduced as though they taught his complicity with it. 
** Shall there be evil in the city, and Jehovah hath not done it ? " 

1 Bayne, Christian Life, p. 336. 

* We have this statement from a reliable source, though we have nol a refer- 
ence to the original authority for it. It is supported by the following resolution 
in Kdwards' journal, Juno 11, 1725: "To set apart days of meditation on par- 
ticular subjects ; as, a day for the consideration of the greatness of my sius ; 
another to consider the dreadfulncss and certainly of the future misery of 
nrgodly men," etc. Miller's Life, Spari&s' Am. Biog. VIU. 47. 
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"I form llie light, and create darkness ; I make peace, and create 
evil ; I, Jehoviih, do all these things." " Jehovah hath made 
all things for Himself; yea, even the wicked for the day of 
evil." '' TIic Scripture saith of Pharaoh, Even for this same 
purpose have I raised thee up, that I might sliow my power in 
thee, and that my name might be declared throdghout all the 
earth. Therefore hath He mercy on whom He will have mercy, 
and whom lie will He hardeneth. Thou wilt say then unto 
mo, Why doth Ho yet find fault ? for who hath resisted His 
will ? " " He workelh all things after the counsel of His own 
will." Such expressions of a language not the most flexible, 
designed t|| inspire confidence in Jehovah's power, and some of 
them designed expressly to meet a dualistic or polytheistic ten- 
dency, — are tiik(Mi as accurate exponents of a theological sys- 
tem. Sin is no longer the mystery, for it is God's work ; the diffi- 
culty is shifted from its origin to the justice of its punishment. 

P^or the external history of this doctrine, which makes Might 
the fountain of Right, we naturall} look to the old empires in 
which a despotic will was law. A decree issued by the king 
of Babylon was presumed to be just, because it was backed 
with power. And for the same reason, perhaps, the laws of 
the ^ledes and Persians were assumed to be infallible, and 
made changcdess. By some Greek philosophers the true idea 
of right was timidly jisserted ; but so little was it understood at 
Rome, that iier governor of a Judaean province, hearing from 
the Saviour of men respecting his own righteous kingdom, 
could ask in sheer ignorance of his meaning, "What is Truth?" 

The notion of Power was thus deified. What man misht do 
in a subordinate sphere, God might do in the most absolute man- 
ner. The perversion was complete, when secular and spiritual 
power were combined in the head of a corrupt Church, who 
might, in the name of God, oppose and exalt himself above all 
that is called God, or that is worshipped. The corruption of 
theolo^rv was an inevitable result. We need not trace this in 
its early stages ; but in the time of Abelard we find it boldly 
asserted : ** God commits no injustice towards His creature, in 
wliatever way lie treats him, whether he assigns him to 
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punisiiment or to life. ... In whatever way God may 
wish to treat Ilis creature, Jle can be accused of no injustice; 
nor can any thing be called evil in any way, if it is done accord- 
ing to His will. Nor can we, in any other way, distinguish 
good from evil, except by noticing what is agreeable to His will. 
Wherefore even those things which in themselves appear most 
improper and therefore blameworthy, no one can censure when 
they are done by command of the Lord." ^ The same doctrine 
is more explicitly taught by Ockham : " There is no act evil but 
as it is prohibited by God, and which can not be made good 
if commanded by God. ... If God had commanded 
His creatures to hate Himself, the hatred of God would ever be 
the duty of man." ^ Of this deplorable theology we see traces 
in the assertion of the great Reformer, that " it is the highest 
degree of faith to believ6 that He is merciful who saves so few 
and reprobates so many ; to believe Him just who of His own 
will makes us necessarily damnable ; so that He should seem, as 
Enismus says, to delight in the torments of the lost, and more 
worthy to be hated than to be loved." Which Luther endeavors 
to justify by saying : " If you arc pleased when God ciowns the 
undeserving, you ought not to be displeased though He should 
damn those who deserve it not."* • The Jansenists, opposing the 
errors of the Jesuits, and affirming the irresistible grace of God, 
were condemned partly on the charge of similar views of God's 
power. And, without citing further examples here, it may be 
safely said that a proneness to justify the divine acts simply in 
the divine sovereignty, still remains as an extreme opinion in 
the church of Christ. 

That the Jesuits should oppose this viev^r accords well with 
their doctrine of the human free-will, but not so clearly with 

J Abelard, Comm. in Ep. ad Rom., 1. 2. 0pp. p. 595, Pari.«, 1616. 

2 See Mackintosh, Progre«8 of ICth. Pliil. § 3, where Gen»on is cited to the 
tame purpose. Compare Rutherford, cited by Leibnitz, Theodic^e, ^ 170, 178; 
Beza and Juricii as cited by Bossuct, Variations, b. 2, c. 17; b. 14, cc. 1-4, and 
by Mochler, Symbolism, c. 3, ^ 16; — other like opinions, especially that of 
Hobbcs, cited by Cudworth, Immutable Morality, b. 1, c. 1; — Paley, Mor. 
Phil. b. 2, c. 3. 

» De Servo Arbitrio, 0pp. II. fol. 434, gq., ed. Wittemb. 1562. 
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their characteristic doctrine that the end ftanctifies the means, 
and may transmute evil into good. The paradox is perhaps ex 
plained by the fact that the Augustinians have ever exalted the 
divine will and authority; the Jesuits, the humctn will and 
authority. The former have often gone too far ; yet in reducing 
all men to littleness before God, they have found a basis of 
human equality and civil liberty. The latter have put man in 
the place of God, in the papal prerogative. The dispute was in 
fact respecting the higher and the lower law ; the rights of con- 
science can be opposed only by the rox popidij vox Deiy which 
matures in the one-man power, and the common Bubveraion of 
morality and liberty. 

The doctrine of the despot is the most frequent example of 
Absolutism. The same view is prevalent among the defenders 
of slavery. Thus it has been lately said : " I am ready to deny 
the great doctrine of etenial right and wrong. My 'eternal 
right * is eternal conformity to what God says ; and my * eternal 
wrong * is non-conformity. But I deny, absolutely, that there is 
an eternal right and wrong in the nature of things. This doc- 
trine is atheism,"* 

We have spoken of Absolutism as a relief sought from the 
burden of Dualism. The reason is obvious ; it is hard to think 
of God as pressed by necessity ; very hard indeed, if the neces- 
sity is to be eternal. May He not make a virtue of it? May 
it not be His choice? May not the Adversary be a desirable 
servant of the Divine Majesty ? The philosophic form of Du- 
alism, as stated by Lactantius, was scarcely less than this. And 
even the Maniclurans sometimes regai*ded the temptation and 
the transgression of our first parents as legitimate steps of ha- 
man progress, well pleasing to God. ^ The same view, which 
seems to make vice the school of virtue, and sin the lesson of 
holiness, ap])ears in conjunction with the denial of man's free 
will, in various incjuiries into the origin of evil.' It is carried 

J Dr. F. A. Ross, Speech in Presb. Gen. As&cmbly, May, 1867. 
2 Titns of IJostra, Contra Manich. 1. 3, cited by Ritter, Chr Phil. Part I, 
c. 2, § 3. 
8 S. Jenyns, Origin of Evil; — ViUaume, Urspnmg and Abaiohte des Uebels, 
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to a consistent result, we think, wKen the eternal sufiering of the 
lost is sought to be justified as contributing to the eternal happi- 
ness of the saved. 

§11. THE REACTION. — PROSTITUTION AND PROSTRATION OF 

FAITH. 

The strong expression cited from Luther, may be taken as an 
instance of the Prostitution of Faith ; but in his case formal and 
not real, vindicating as he did the distinctions of right and wrong 
against the indiilgences and other corruptions of his age. The 
sovereignty which he strove to affirm, was that of God's grace 
and power against man's claim and arbitrament. The corrup- 
tion of faith was more real in the views of those whom he op- 
posed. But' the corruption is repeated whenever power is adored 
for no other reason than because it is i)Ower, — the very vice 
which Zoroaster censured in the worshippers of Ahriman. 
** Faith without reason," says Dr. Arnold, " is not properly faith, 
but mere power worship ; and power worship may be devil wor- 
ship; for it is reason which entertains the idea of God, — an idea 
essentially made up of truth and goodness, no less than of power." * 

To accept the doctrine of reprobation to eternal suffering, as 
an awful mystery, is one thing. To think* one has solved the 
mystery and reconciled it with the divine goodness, is a very 
diflferent thing. Here is the danger to man's faith. When the 
endless woe of myriads is apprehended as good for the universe, 
the moral sense may suffer in two ways : 1st, by a palsying of 
the sensibilities, — a well-being largely diluted with evil, being 
taken as the highest good ; 2d, by an ethical perversion, — evil 
being taken as the proper means of the highest good. One may 

— Lovett, Cause of Evil;— T. S. Smith, Illustrations of the Dir. Gov. This view 
is carried to its last result by Blasche (Ueber das Uebel), who regards Evil a.« 
in unison with the plan of the world, iu such a way that it becomes the condition 
of all reality, and the stepping stone of all that is good. Thus, says Miillcr, 
** the fall from God is in truth more powerful than God himself, and the theory 
threatens not so much to run out into Pantheism or Dualism, as much rather 
into Pansatanism." Chr. Doc. of Sin, I, 400. Compare Hagenbach, Hist, of 
Doc. ^ 293, 295. The view given by Dr. N. Strong ( Doctrine of Eternal Miscrj-, 
pp. 169-176) that the Fall was needful for man's instruction, an4 that the lie 
of Satan contained important truth, is only too similar to the above. 
1 The Christian Life, Note H. 
6 
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put evil for good, or he may do evil that good may come. In 
either case our faith in God and our love to man will be corrupted. 
'* Whjii," ?nys Walts, "I hear men talk of the doctrine of 
reprobation with a special gust and relish, as a favorite article, I 
can not but suspect their good temper, and question whether they 
love their neighbors as themselves."* But by the quality of our 
love to man will the nature of our theology and of our worship 
be largely determined. 

The Pi*ostitution of Faith is incident either to the possession 
of power, or to the enjoyment of its favors. And it is confined 
to no species of power, secular or spiritual. The king, who "can 
do no wrong," and the courtier who can do no wrong in his be- 
half, the oppressor and the cj^tortioner, rejoicing in the fruit of 
other*s toil, the Jesuit of whatever name, "lying for Grod," 
and the persecutor, who " thinks he is doing God service," the 
deluded man who deems himself "elect" and a favorite of 
Heaven, while he is careless of other's salvation, — are all ex- 
amples of this corrupted faith. And they are so numerous, and 
so closely allied to some pretence of religion, that it has become 
a proverb that no monstrous wrong was ever committed but it 
was •' for the glory of God." 

The victim of abused power, on the other hand, can hardly 
know what faith is. To him, there is no " open vision," no mani- 
fest Providence. He knows no divine Goodness or Justice, if 
the evils he endures are to be unredressed. He may conceive a 
future retribution in which the tyrant and the slave shall change 
plaees ; but the morbid, vengeful feeling would not be faith. 
Tell him of an eterin'ty, in which men of the most opposite con- 
ditions in this life, may in various degrees suffer together, and 
that will not give him faith. As for himself, he feels sure that 
his prerfent sufferings cannot be the beginning of endless pains. 

1 Ruin ami Rocovorv of Mankiml, q. 13, § 6. Compare Dwigbt, Theology, 
Semi. 1G7. Calvin liiinsolf, speaking of the Fall of Adam as involving so many 
nations with thfir infant cliiMren in eternal death, allows the expression: "A 
hon-ible docree, I confo.<s " (decrctum quidem horrible, fatcor. . Instit. 1. 3, c. 
23, §7; comp. Twisse below, p. 67). He can only say that *' such was the 
will of God," and thinks those who are " so loquacious on every other point 
must here be struck dumb," 
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Persuade him thus, and however good you may say that God is, 
your theology will be to him a divine Despotism, and his faith is 
prostrate. 

We need hardly say that all prayer ofiercd to God under a 
mere persuasion of infinite danger, might with equal propriety, 
often with the same feelings, be offered to a God of absolute 
power, but of no recognized goodness or justice. 

§ 12. PANTHEISM. THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH. 

Better no God, than an evil God. Hence every theology 
which imposes evil as an eternal necessity, or introduces it as a 
divine plan, tends to the denial of the moral quality of sin, and 
of a personal Divine Being. Total darkness is preferred to tlie 
baleful light. Better no sun, frowning with lurid glare, than 
that the green earth, with myriads of people, should be scorched 
with deathless heat. A law of Nature, — an impersonal and un- 
thinking God inextricably enveloped in the folds of matter, and 
only to be discovered as a no-God, would be the most grateful 
religion to such a woe-worn world. 

But men arc not wont to rest in the doctrine of eternal evil, 
until it is proven past all gainsaying ; and the belief of a pci*sonal 
God is almost as natural as the disbelief of eternal Evil. Hence 
the assertion of eternal suffering as a revealed doctrine, tends 
not so dirwtly to Atheism as to a rejection of the Bible for sorac 
form of Deism. Of this tlie scepticism of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, the friend and patron of Locke, is an example. " There 
is a tradition," says Dr. Kippis, " that amongst other difficulties 
wln>lwK*cuiTed to him in regard to the truth of the Christian 
Revelation, he was startled at the idea of its containing the doc- 
trine of the eternity of hell-torments ; that he consulted some 
eminent churchmen whether the New Testament positively as- 
serted that doctrine; and that, upon being assured that it did, he 
declared himself incapable of assenting to a system of religion 
which maintained a tenet so repugnant to all his veiws of the 
great Goveraraent of the Universe." * 

1 Diog. Briton., Lond. 1789. 
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It will not do here to say that sceptics are bad men, rejecting 
the Scriptures not so much because they are supposed to reveal 
an eternal punishment, as because they do teach a future retri- 
bution. True it is that fallen man disUkes a God of justice. 
But when Christians overlook the difference between finite and 
infinite punishment, or rather, between infinite loss and endless 
pain, they may, instead of removing a stumblmg block, only give 
new occasion of offence. Thinking men are loth to hear of a 
God who can not punish at all but He must punish eternally. 
And so long as the doctrine of endless suffering is commonly 
regarded as essential to the Christian system, we must not wholly 
ignore it. If the sceptic need not believe it, let us frankly tell 
him so.* 

Deism, as a negative religion, is the most natural form of 
scepticism. But it does not solve the problem of Evil. That 
still remains, after the curtain has dropped between God and the 
world. Moral evil is then likely to be resolved into mere natu- 
ral evil. For if the principles of moral duty are not only not 
created, but are not administered, by a divine Ruler of the world, 
they soon become a mere law of nature. The highest duty then 
is **to live according to nature ;" a phrase that means much or 
little, according as one has learned to cherish spiritual or mate- 
rial interests. The delights of virtue, as inherently attractive 
and self-rewarding, may be extolled for a time, even to the just 
shame of those who regard duty as the creature of law, an 

1 The Evangelical Alliance has published its Prize Essay on the causes and 
cure of Infidelity ; but the reader could not infer whether the doctrine in ques- 
tion was ever believed or doubted. The same is true of the work entitled 
*' Theism," one of the late Burnet Prize Essays. The author, however, has per- 
haps intimated an opinion in the expressions: " The kingdom of d'.vine order, w« 
are assured, shall yet prevail throughout the whole moral, as now throughout the 
whole physical worhl" (p. 421); and, "He (Christ) alone has made all who 
believe in Him to feel with an unconquerable conviction that they shall never 
die " (p. 41 5, where ho cites John xi. 25, 2G). The author of the " Eclipse of 
Faith" has in hii? *' Defence" i^imply remarked that God i?» *' not willing to punish 
any, and when Ho docs finally punish, ((hat at least is the declaration of the 
Bible, hc.wevcr we may dispute about some texts,) punishing only according to 
demerit in this life." (p. 60.) 
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appointed method of enjoyment, a means and not an end. But 
if Virtue has no divine Protector, and suffers many insuhs, she 
may all too soon submit to the customs of a rude and fatherless 
world ; vice and its punishment shall then mean only imprudence 
and consequent suffering. Then all things are resolved into a 
blind course of Nature, and " by the magic-lantern of Pantheism 
all the colors of good and evil" are "mingled, and both one and 
the other softened down into a dull grey." ^ 

In many minds, this process will be arrested by retaining the 
notion of God as Goodness and Providence, after he has been 
dismissed as Ruler and Judge. The principle that all punish- 
ment is reformatoiy, love in disguise, not at all retributive, 
is pushed to a suicidal extreme. Justice never kills. The pains 
of guilt are the symptoms of returning health. All will be saved. 
The All-Providence will bring every moral being to its proper 
course, and its final welfare. Sin is not hazardous. Here the 
old logic is reapplied. Sin is not sinful. Man is not free. Evil 
is only natural, — a part of the system of things, — an impeifect 
good, — a first lesson in the divine life, — a heritage which the 
All-Father has bequeathed. With Him, it was either a neces- 
sity or a plan, — fate or choice. Thus the popular theology of 
universal salvation comes round to the old problems, to contrib- 
ute in its turn to the forces of scepticism. 

We cannot better close this argument than with the words of 
an eminent writer before cited, who offers " the consideration that 
the generally received opinion regarding the endless duration of 
the state of punishment, is among the most effective of all the 
causes which are at present inducing amongst us that virtual 
abandonment of Christianity, which assigns a mythic sense to 
almost every part of the sacred oracles. Learnedly and wisely 
as that fallacy has been combated by many, their yet more seri- 
ous attention might, perhaps, be .advantageously given to the 
inquiry whether that opinion, which is to so large a number 
an insuperable rock of ofience, might not be either retracted or 

1 Tholuck, GuiJo and Julius, p. 47. 

6* 
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qualified without any sacrifice of truth ; and whether, if bo, thej 
would not contribute by sucli an acknowledgment, to reclaim the 
deserters to the camp much more effectually than by any assault 
on the positions in which they have openly entrenched them- 
selves." ^ 



^ St<>phcn, Essays in Eccl. Biog. II. 604, EpUogae. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE THEODICIES.i 

• " Let justice be done, though the heavens fall." 

§ 1. THEODICY A DUTY. — ABSOLUTISM. 

While the doctrine of eternal suffering appears to give a 
choice of three unsatisfactory theories of the divine nature, it 
may yet be asked if it is not a mplhod or a necessity of the 
divine justice. For if endless penal evil can be shown to be 
jiut^ however hard it may seem to God or man, the vindication 
of the common theology is complete, and the difficulties we have 
set forth must vanish in the light of a clearer day. However 
greatly our faith may be burdened now, such a settlement of the 
question must be final ; for the rigid application of a principle 
of justice can never be so disastrous as that there should be no 
justice in the world. ^^Fiatjustitia, ruat coelum** 

We not only admit the appeal, but we welcome it as a renun- 
ciation of the absolutist theology we have just examined. But 
as we prosecute the appeal' to the higher court of Theodicy, we 
should tarry for a moment to show that an absolutist theodicy is 
self-contradictory and impossible, and that the distinctions of 
right and wrong can not be created by the pure arbitrament of 
God. 

Dr. Twisse, Prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly, says of 
the punishments of the lost : " These judgments of God are tre- 
mendous, 1 confess ; but they are not to be brought before the 
tribunal of human wisdom and justice, nor examined and dis- 
cussed by the rules of our reason and equity. Especially as it 

I Th* word Thtiodicy sig^tufies a vindicatkm of Divine Justiise. 
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is lawful for God the Creator to treat a creature, however inno 
cent, in whatever manner He pleases, whether it seem good to 
God to annihilate him, or to inflict upon liim any torture what- 
ever."^ And, making a distinction between justice ordained 
and justice absolute, he says : " There is no such thing in God 
as justice properly so called, in respect to his creatures; that is, 
by which He is bound to them. But that which is called the 
justice of God in respect to creatures is only Ilis fidelity, which 
supposes a promise. ... I acknowledge no other justice in 
God than that by which He wisely orders all things to eflfect hid 
own purposes." - 

Tliir* statement implies and almost expresses the higher argu- 
ment, that God has a right to do what He will because He is 
the Creator of all. But this is to appeal to a principle of jus- 
tice in the nature of things ; a principle older than any act of 
creation, and without whidTGod could have no eternal right to 
reign. And what is called God\s " ordained % justice," and his 
obligation to fidelity, presupposes an uncreated and undecreed 
rule of justice, without which God could not be bound by his 
promiv^e, but might break his oath as freely as he made it. God 
is bound to koej) his covenant, not only because He makes it, but 
because the principles of truthfulness and justice are eternal. 
And we shall entertain the most exalted views of God, not by 
supposing that He is above character, and too great to be just, 
but by regarding Him as most truly representing and realizing 
all that is great and just and good. Jt is his perfection to love 
the right, not because it is his handiwork, but because it is indeed 
right. " He doth not fondly love himself because He is himself, 
but because He is the highest and most absolute goodness; so 
that if there could be anything in the world better than God, 
he would love that better than himself. But becau.«e He is 
essentially the most perfect good, therefore He can not but love 
his own goodness infinitely above all other things."' To sup- 

1 Vindicin?, 1. 3, err. 6, § 1, p. 21, cd. 1032. - lb. 1. 2, par? 1, § 5, pp. 15, 16. 

3 Cudworth, Sennon before the Hoii«o of CommoDs. Compare Plato's 
Euthyphro; — Theologia Gemianica, c.82; — .lona'n Edwards, End in Creation, 
c. 1. i 1; Ou tlie Affections, Works, III. 114: '' Uoliness ig the beauty of the 
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pose ihat the qualities of justice and holiness are created by 
God's pure will is not only to leave the faith and worship of 
man without reason, but it blots out the sun behind the cloud, 
and leaves God himself without a reason for any of his 
doing?. 

But we should not overlook a plausible side of the argument 
from Grod*s sovereignty. Are not all things His by right of 
creation ? and may He not do what He will with his own ? 
Does not Paul silence an objector by saying : " Who art thou 
that repliest against God ? Shall the thing formed say to Him 
that formed it, Wliy hast thou made me thus ? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one ves- 
sel unto honor, and another to dishonor ? " Very true ; but 
Paul here appeals to the divine sovereignty to vindicate, not 
the justice of God's punishments, but his right of election 
among his creatures to give eternal life to whom He will. They 
could establish no right to be created or to poscss immortality. 
Their existence was from the first a gift ; its continuance is a 
special grace. God may appoint to tlie dishonor of death — 
which even the heathen know to be the just judgment of the 
law — whom He will. He may assign the means and opportu- 
Dities of salvation to whom he will. And though He does and 
must respect the characters they form, and give his final judg- 
ments accordingly, the rule of his original election may be not 
only a mystery to our reason, but as dependent on his pure will 
as the location or relative position of stai-s and systems of worlds 
in absolute space. God's punishments must be just ; but his 
gifts may be as free in respect to the subjects of them as the 
universe is large. 

But if there are principles of justice, by virtue of which we 
are able to say that God is just, it follows that justice is one 
and uniform, the same in heaven and on earth. As the law of 
attraction is the same for atoms and for worlds, so justice changes 

Godhead, the divinity of the Divinity, the good of the infinite Fountain of good; 
without which God himself would be an infinite evil, and there would better 
have beeo no being.'* 
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not, whether applied to the relations of the finite or of the Infi- 
nite. We have no more occasion to say with the ancients that 
" the gods have a justice of their own," ^ or to interpret the 
prophet's appeal from man's distrust to God's pardoning love 
as if it had been said : " As the heavens are above the earth, bo 
his ways are not our ways, nor his principles our principles." 

And as the appeal to mystery is not sustained by the use which 
*Paul makes of the divine sovereignty, so neither is it oflen relied 
on by those who make it. A very few eminent theologians 
have accepted the doctrine of eternal suffering with no theory 
whatever to reconcile it with the justice of God ; but while they 
accept it with most implicit confidence, their faith is most bur- 
dened by it. By far the greater number of those who have 
written on the subject have striven to vindicate the divine jus- 
tice, and to transfer the dire problem from the domain of mys- 
tery to that of reason. Their theories arc offered more or less 
confidently, either as triumphant vindications or as possible ex- 
planations that may silence objection ; but they are arguments 
to support a trembling faith. And while the great number of 
different and even opposite theodicies indicates the doubtfulness 
of the doctrine itself, the prevailing resort to theodicy, and the 
distress of those who can find no theodicy, show that the doctrine 
was not designed for a mystery. 

We might, then, at the outset, infer that the doctrine of eter- 
nal suffering is probably false, and that another doctrine of 
eternal punishment is both revealed and can be vindicated before 
the bar of man's reason and conscience. But not to anticipate 
our argument, we may here affirm that Theodicy is a daty« 
We must not only believe that God is just, but in the funda- 
mental principles of His government, we may know how He is 
just. The conviction that God is just would be a barren ab- 
straction — an empty, though sublime, first truth of conscience — 
if we understood not some things which His justice requires. 
Conscience is other and better than superstitious fear, just be- 
cause it apprehends a reason for duty, and a reason for penalty. 

1 '* Sunt supcris sua jura." 
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• 

Sovereignty and mystery may hide countless and fathomless 
details of the divine administration, where Faith shall have 
ample sphere and endless scope ; but the eternal 4)rogress of the 
" sons of God " is in a " reasonable service," where filial love 
and an enlightened moral sense are ever assimilating their feel- 
ings and thoughts to His own. In order to this progress, the 
many principles of common yet absolute and universal justice 
(which even bad men confess and understand, because they are 
men made afler the likeness of God), must be our familiar 
thoughts ; so that we may devoutly admire how completely God 
has fitted us to bear his image, and that the rational conviction 
of oor many errors may lead us on from them to Him. It is 
only by knowing what is right, just, true, and good, that we can 
know what is God himself. 

The appeal from mystery to reason and conscience is not only 
required by the consideration of our moral nature, and of the 
nature of justice, but it is sanctioned by the words of Christ : 
** Yea, and why even of yourselves judge )'e not what is right ? " 
And these words may preclude the objection to man's judgment 
respecting the penalty of sin, that he is an interested party, and 
may be swayed by a partial self-love. True, man does fondly 
love himself; but this love, more than almost anything else, 
gives him the most lively fears respecting the future ; we shall 
find it devising and urging several arguments for the doctrine 
of eternal suffering. And if the objection is pressed beyond 
the purpose of a caveat, it would prove too much, and we 
should have to accept the worst conceivable future punishment 
as just, since anything less might be a fond delusion of hope. 
But happily, conscience, as if it were the voice of God in the 
soul, is not silenced by the clamors of interested fear or hope. 
If that voice is ever hushed, the soul is lost, and all other appeal 
is for ever in vain. If it is God*s appointed umpire, let us 
make our appeal, confident of the truest verdict. 

§ 2. SIN AGAINST GOD AS AN INFINITE BEING. 

Since the mere supremacy or sovereignty of God fails to 
▼ield a Theodicy, this has been sought in His nature as an 
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Infinite Being, perfect in all divine attributes. The distinction 
here is not strictly betw(>en the natural and the moral attributes 
of God, but between His rank and Hid greatness. The last 
theory regards God as above all control; the present theory 
reganls Him as beyond all limitation. It is thus stated by 
Hooker : *' Sin hath two measures whereby the greatness 
thereof is judged, — the object, God against whom ; and the 
subject, the creature in whom sin is. By the one measure all 
sin is infinite, because He is infinite whom sin oflfendeth ; for 
which cause there is one eternal ptmishment due in justice unto 
all sinners. In so much that if it were possible for any crea- 
ture to have been eternally with God, and co-etemally sinful, it 
standeth with justice by this measure to have punished that 
creature from eternity past, no less than to punish it unto future 
eternity. And therefore the time which cometh between the 
birth and death of such as arc to endure this punishment, is 
granted tliom by dispensation as it wenN and toleration, at God's 
hand. Viom that other measure, which is according to the sub- 
ject of sin, there arc in that eternity of punishment varieties, 
whereby may be gathered a rule much built upon in holy Scrip- 
ture, — that degrees in wickedness have answerable degrees in 
the weight of their endless punishment." ^ 

This statement guards against the common objection that in- 
finity admits no differences of degree. This point is also finely 
illustrated by the elder P^dwanls, bv the three dimension.^ of 
space, of which in a supposed case one may be infinite and the 

1 Kocl. Polity, b. 5, npp. 1. Comfmre Anvlm, Cur Deua Homo, 1. 1, c. 15,- — 
Aquinas, Sumina Thcol. para 3, q. 00, nrt. 1 : '* Secundum Philosophum [Aru- 
totle, Kthic. 1. 5, c. 5, where we tind tlie ^Iciulcre-it support of the arguraeut] 
puuKi taxntur secundum dignitatem eju«* in quoni peccatur; " — Spinozn, Eth- 
ices, i)ars 1. prop. 21, and Tennenmnn's reninrk. Hist, of Phil., ^830." — Calvin, 
Inat. Chr. Ilel. J. 3, c. 25, ^ 5 ; — Conieiiu^ u Lapide, Comni. in Matt. xxv. 4C; — 
Luca^5. in Matt, xxv, 46: '* Oflenditur Deus a'temuset infinitaj magistatis;" — 
Moshcim, Ewipkcit dcr Hullrn^tnifen, p. 35C : — Poole, Synopsis Crit., iu Matt, 
xxv. 40; — Owen, Pe^^ion of Christ, c. IG; — Bates Immort. of Soul, c. 12: — 
Watts, Worlil to Come, Disc. 13, § 1;— A. Fuller, Works, III. 828;— ^lohn lloh- 
inson. Works I. 213; — Edwards, Sermon on Rom. iii, 10; — Hclhuny, Works, I. 
60,70, 244;— IIoi)kins, Works, II. 340, sq.; — ,T. Huntington ( Restonitionist ). 
Calvinism Improved, pp. 44, 45;— J. Pye Smith, First Lines of Christian The- 
ology ;— Lacoudre (Catholic), Theodicea, In»t Phil., II. 814; and many othfin. 
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Others finite and variable quantities. He likewise expands the 
argument very fully. 

The argument admits four replies : 1. That the loss of eter- 
nal life is an infinite punishment. 2. That by parity of reason- 
ing any punishment coming from God is infinite. 3. That by 
parity of reasoning obedience to God has infinite merit. 4. 
That the argument itself is faulty, as it deduces infinite quali- 
ties from the relations of finite things. 

The first of these replies belongs to a subsequent argument. 
The second also, with the Jbrief statement of it here in the words 
of Tillotson : '' By the same reason that the least sin committed 
against God may be said to be infinite because of its Object, the 
least punishment that is inflicted by God may be said to be in- 
finite because of its Author." ^ This reply is in keeping with the 
lofty tone of the argument as a meditation of the greatness of God, 
which is its real merit, if it does not degenerate into a mathematical 
recreation, and lose its moral character. In this form it appears 
in the reply of Socrates, to a sophist arguing that if God is 
too great lo be profited by human worship, we need not praise 
or serve Him, — so much the more reason why we should 
adore Him. But obviously the greater majesty of God makes 
bis frown the more terrible. 

To the third reply it will be objected that the greatness of 
Grod enhances our obligation to obey, and thus at once diminishes 
the merit of obedience, and increases the guilt of sin. But if so, 
then toward God obedience has no merit whatever, and virtue 
is no longer a rewardable thing in the world ; for all duties are 
due, directly or indirectly, to God. Now in truth virtue consists 
in lov^ to a being, either as worthy or as needy ; and the greater 
the love the greater the virtue. If God be its object, the effort 
of the virtuous man to comprehend and know God — by faith 
embracing Him — is his merit. And whatever be the object of 
holy love, Gtxl is as infinitely pleased with it as He can be dis- 
pleased with any guilt or sin which is a feeling equally strong in 
the mind of the creature. 

And this leads us to what we regard as the true refutation of 

1 Sermon on Matt. zzv. 46. 

7 
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the argument from God's infinite nature. Infinity is fiomething 
which can not be imparted to any creature or to any of the 
creature's acts. Man's relation to God gives him no infinite 
quality, simply because lie can not comprehend and take in the 
whole of God. INIan's capacity is his measure, and the full 
measure, of his mightiest acts. His conscious relation to God, 
liis conception of the idea of GU>d perfect in all divine attributes, 
docs indeed enlarge his capacity ; but he docs not therefore con- 
tain God, or become a ^od. ** Canst thou by searching find cmt 
God ? canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? It is 
as high as heaven ; what canst thou do? deeper than hell; what 
canst thou know ? The measure thereof is longer than the earth, 
and broader than the sea." Man's relation to God is like thai 
of the atom to the world ; it is attracted by every other atom in 
the universe, but their united force does not give it infinite 
weight. And if there were but one created intelligence, upon 
whom all the thoughts of God's heart were bestowed, he would 
be only as the little weight which might, by infinite contrivance, 
be made to balance the world, — none the weightier for all the 
mechanism. Man is still a light thing, before God. His like- 
ness to God, his power to love Goil, only resembles him to the 
needle that is drawn by the magnet ; he acquires a new power, 
and a growing, but never an infinite life. 

And here we may answer an argument from the comparison 
of various objects of duty. If to a created sovereign man is 
bound by a finite obligation, why not infinitely, to the sovereign 
King ? We reply, all duty is imperative ; yet the rule of duty, 
and the measure of duty, are different things. Objectively, it is 
regulated and determined by the relations we sustaiiv Our 
obligations may be lower or higher, — one overruled by another; 
they may be temporary or permanent, relative or absolute. Bat 
subjectively, all duty is measured by the capacity of the moral 
agent. This is the first principle of the divine law, — love to 
the supreme object of duty, with all the heart, soul, mind, and 
strength. The law forbears to demand infinite love, not because 
God is unworthv, but because we are finite. He claims our 
hearts away from the bondage of earthly afifections, as the 
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stronger magnet draws away from the weaker ; but His suprem- 
acy gives us no infinity. 

For, in truth, the idea of infinity is, in a finite mind, simply 
negative. It is the denial of all bound and limit. Let the fancy 
exhaust itself in its largest conceptions, — there is ever something 
beyond ; and this infinite beyond is just what man can never 
conceive. He knows it only as that which he can never know. 

The argument from God's infinity is sometimes urged with 
special reference to one or other of His attributes, particularly 
His holiness and justice. But what, we ask, is meant by infinite 
holiness ? We can understand infinite power, as that which is 
not diminished by the creation of unnumbered \Yorlds; and infi- 
nite wisdom as that which is perplexed by no difllculty, but can 
devise all possible things ; and infinite goodness and love as that 
which is unexhausted making a universe blessed. But holiness 
refers to a standard. It is the purity, tlie glorious perfection of 
God. In its very nature it can not be infinite because it can not 
be more or less than perfect. The same is true of God*s justice. 
To do justly is to do that which is strictly right and correct. 
Justice is straightness, uprightness. It is the same thing in 
God, only in the administration of his government it has an infi- 
nite range of application. In each single application it refers 
necessarily to the finite. In its very nature it seeks out the 
limitations of things. To speak of infinite justice, or justness, is 
as absurd as to speak of a line as infinitely straight ; of a circle 
as infinitely round ; of a certain triangle as infinitely equiangu- 
lar ; or of a certain number as infinitely twenty or thirty. The 
plausibility of the argument from God's infinity is, however, easily 
explained; the indiscriminate use of the term "infinite" gives 
it a vague iitmosphere of indcfiniteness that bewilders the mind. 
The mist is dispelled when one asks the proper meaning of the word. 

It is obvious that this theodicy does not escape the charge of 
Dualism. Rather, it makes the very greatness of God the 
source of his weakness. His infinite being empowers the slight- 
est evil to do Him infinite injury. His infinite dignity subjects 
Him to infinite insults without number. His infinity is trans* 
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ferred to every punj arm of finite creature, and becomes in 
every guilty hand a sceptre of dominion, demanding an eternity 
of vindictive concern in answer to an idle word of pi*ofane lips* 
The argument utterly perverts the sublime sentiment of Scrip- 
ture : '^ If thou sinnest, what doest thou against Ilim ? or if thy 
transgressions be multiplied, what doest thou unto Him?" ** Will 
He reprove thee for fear of thee ? Will He enter with thee into 
judgment ? Is not thy wickedness great, and thine iniquities 
numberless?" (Job xxxv. C; xxii. 4, 5.) Where the sense 
seems to be : Your sins must have been exceedingly grievous or 
long continued, thus to pix>voke the notice of high Heaven.^ 

§ 3. SIN AGAINST GOD AS INFINITE LOVE? 

But the language of Eliphaz to Job, just cited, is only half 
of the truth. God is not the impassible being of the Epicu- 
rean and the Hindoo philosophy, wrapt up in a dignified, hearts 
less indifffirencc respecting the world. As a God of love He 
must delight in tho>e who obey Him, and He is equally grieved 
with those who sin against Him. " l>chold," says one, "sin is 
60 hateful to God, and grieveth Him so sore, that He would 
willingly suffer agony and death, if one man's sins thereby might 
be wa!>lied out. And if He were asked whether He would 
rather live and that sin should remain, or die and destroy sin 
by his death, He would answer that He would a thousand times 
rather die. For to God one man's sin is more liateful, and 
grieveth Him wor.-e than His own agony and death. Now if 
one man's sin grieveth Goil so sore, what must the sins of all 
men do? Iloicby ye may consider, how greatly man grieveth 
God with his sins." ^ 

1 The theodicy is rejected ns Maiiichican by Duns Scotns, 0pp. VH. 412, 418, 
422, ed. Liigd. 1C39, cited by Strauss, Glnubenslohre, ^ 69. It is censured by 
Warburton, Divine Legation, b. 9, c. 1: — Kant, Keli;:ion innerhalb der Grenzen 
dcr blosscn Vcniunlt. b. 2, ^ c ; — Docdcrlein, Inst. 'I heol. Chr., ^ 223, obs. 3; — 
Magee, On tlie Atonement, Diss, xiii; — John Fa-ster, Life and Correi^p., L«t. 
226; — Henry iJogcr^ Kseay on the Genius and Writings of Kdward», p. 1: " Id 
reasoning on tlie infinite nature of all sin, Kd wards aj)pears to fall into hit 
besettinr: vice, — verbal reasonirg, winch he is very apt to do when treating of 
Infinitude ;" — II. W. Hamilton, HewanU and ruuishmeuts, pp. 406, 407. 

3 Theologia Gcrmanica, c. 37. 
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This attribute of God as a being of feelings and emotions, 
is wrought into a theodicy by the author of the " Conflict of 
Ages." "If any thing," says he, "is prominent and uncon- 
tradicted in the Bible, it is the great doctrine that the entrance 
of evil has involved a period of long-continued suffering to God. 
Indeed itis the grand characteristic of the present system, that 
all the glorious results to which God is conducting the universal 
system have been purchased at the expense of his own long- 
continued and patiently-endured sufferings. In this He gives 
to the universe the highest possible proof of pure, disinterested, 
self-sacrificing love." And afterwards, summing up the results 
of his theory, he says : " It alone leads to such an understanding 
of the doctrine of future eternal punishments as, connected with 
the previous suffering of God, shall properly throw the moral 
sympathies of all holy minds on the side of God, and put an 
end to that reaction which tends so fatally to destroy the time 
and indispensable power of that doctrine." ^ 

It is not sufficient to reply to this, that the language is anthro- 
popathic ; for this is a scriptural mode of representation,^ as it 
is a necessity of all human thought and speech respecting God. 
Man can conceive of the infinite and the eternal only under 
limitations. He can not apprehend God as a personal Being, 
except as also finite. All human theology is of necessity an- 
thropomorphic. " I speak as a man," said Paul, describing the 
feelings of God respecting the conduct of men. And such 
woi*ds as "repentance," "grief," "anger," and "jealousy," 
though they tell the wrong feelings as well as the right feel- 
ings of men, may, nevertheless, indicate divine truth that could 
not otherwise be told. And Dr. B. properly asks : " Does it 
exalt our ideas of God, and show the infinite difference between 
Him and a creature, to assert that He can put himself and all 

1 Pp. 487, 490, 491. For statements which we hope to show nrc equivalent, 
see Chamock, Discourse on Practical Athcii^ni : *' The soul of man dcf^crvcs an 
infinite punishment for despising an infinite good:'* — Lacoudre, Theodicea, 
Instt. Phil., II. 316: ** Quid mirum igitur si portca iniplacabili odio Deus vice 
sua contcmptum amorem ulciEciturV* — Cvousaz, Examen du Pyrrhonisme, 
Part III. c. 13, 4 62. 

s See Gen. vi. 0; lies. zi. 8; Nahum i. 2. 

7* 
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his plans fully into the mind of that creature ? Or does it, on 
the other hand, most exalt Grod to say that He is so vast that 
no created mind can fully comprehend Him or his plans, and 
that it is beyond his power to destroy the infinite chasm that 
separates Creator and creature ? " (p. 476.) 

But is God indeed made infinitely unhappy by the sins ot 
men ? No one believes this, and for vanous reasons. 

1. The moral perfection of God is not impaired by the exist- 
ence of sin in tlie world. He is no party to its introduction ; 
behind His abhorrence of it there was no secret purpose tliat it 
should exist ; His relations to wrong are all right. If they 
were not, then might He suffer unmeasured sorrow. But His 
integrity is unsullied; the divine conscience is not concerned 
with human guilt ; and thus far, at least, His blessedness is un- 
disturbed.^ 

2. The limitations of human capacity are no cause of grief 
to God. We are told indeed of " the necessary liability of 
finite minds to unbelief and distrust of God, when exposed to 
the inevitable trials which pertain to an infinite system, such as 
befits God ; '' and of ^^ finite capacities, and a consequent liability 
in the first generations of creatures to unbelief, distrust, and sin, 
involving a season of suffering in God." ^ But in itself, this 
finite nature is God*s work, with wliioh He was well pleased, 
pronouncing it ** very good." It is not the cause of evil, but 
only renders sin possible. It giv<?s one of the proximate solutions 
of the old problem. In one view, it makes the mystery of sin 
more j)roronnd. For the conscious weakness of the creature 
is the weightiest reason for trust and confidence in the Creator. 
The theodicy last coni^idered sometimes takes just this form,— 
that the .sin of creatures is infinitely heinous, because they, w^ith- 
out having comprehended God, or weighed the Infinite in bal- 
ances, have rejected and condemned Him as unworthy of their 
confidence. In fact, men are guilty, not because they under- 
stand so little of God, but beciiuse they know so much of Him. 
**If ye were blind, ye should have no sin ; but now ye say, We 

1 11. P. Squier, The Problem Solved, or Sin not of God, p. 66. 
S Conflict of Ages, p. 476. 
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see ; therefore your sin remaineth.*' There is indeed the sin of 
ignorance or of passion, and of presumption, — the pardonable 
and the unpardonable, — whence the problem of the origin of 
evil is two-fold ; to explain the transition from faith to distrust, 
and from distrust to malignity. But in either form, man's guilt 
cannot injure God ; it is- simply a rejection of his love. In so 
far as sin comes of weakness, God cannot be grieved, as the 
sage ia not grieved with unlettered simplicity, though he may 
pity iL In so far as sin matures in hatred of God, it may, in 
the dramatic language of the Bible, provoke His indignation, 
or the smile tliat says He is infinitely beyond the reach of 
malice. His plans are not disconcerted, or his peace disturbed 
by the rebellion of mighty ones. " He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh; the Lord shall have tKem in derision." 
If He deigns to notice them it is not his necessity but his 
choice. 

3. God's love for all his creatures is free. It is a gift of His 
favor. The very pain and gi-ief which it does occasion to 
God is disintei-ested ; it is the earnestness, the fullness, the 
bounty of love. Disappointed, or unrequited, the divine love 
appears in the form of anger, like that of the parent toward 
the undutiful child. The very grief is an emotion of love, and 
cannot outlive it. The execution of divine justice is a painful 
thing to God, His " strange work," because " God is Love ;" and 
in this He differs from heartless Nature and relentless Fate. 

The divine gi'ief, then, is a gift. But whatever is truly given, 
cannot afterwards be charged as a debt. And here is the radi- 
cal and enormous error of this theodicy. It represents Infi- 
nite Goodness as not only ceasing to love the creature, but 
revoking the long-tried affection in the form of an account that 
can never through eternity be liquidated. What is generously 
given (and it must be generously or not at all) is given. But 
according to this theodicy, God's own love is only granted as a 
loan, at an infinite rate of interest, the payment of which will 
be demanded through endless ages if the original love be not 
reciprocated. This vindication of divine justice consists in a 
minous drafl upon the divine grace. The proper cliaracter of 
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each is destroyed. The grace is no more grace, and the justice 
is ijo lono^cr just. 

Tlic lof^ical results of this theodicy are thus even fearful, as 
will further appear in subsequent discussions. We shall also 
meet with similar perversions of the idea of grace, and attempt, 
in the ]>roper phice, to give an explanation of them, as phenom* 
ena of man's fallen estate. 

The Dualism of the theodicy is also manifest While it offers 
to restore the gift of divine love, as a lost treasure to its ownery 
it nevertheless exposes the divine heart, as a tender nerve, an 
open wound, to the smiting of every careless hand. It puts 
intinitc blessedness at the mercy of every trustless son of man, 
an<l makes infinite goodness the victim of millions of evil crea- 
tures. And the returned gift itself becomes a debt burdensome 
for collection by the eternal justice. 

§ 4. SIX AS AGAINST THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 

The theodicies already examined are based upon various aftri- 
butrs ol' the divine nature. But with respect to God as a Ruler 
it is said that **If temporal punishments are justified on the 
ground that they arc necessary to meet the exigencies and uphold 
the inteivsts of temporal governments, surely eternal punish- 
ments may be justified on the same ground in relation to an 
eternal government."^ And sin, "as tending to infinite anarchy 
and mischief, must be infinite. All that is meant by calling sin 
infinite evil is, that it is deserving of endless punishment; and 
this can never be fairly objected to as an absurdity. If there be 
no absurdity in the immortality of a sinner's existence, there is 
none in supi>osing him to deserve a punishment, be it in what 
degree it may, that shall run commensurate with it." ^ 

1 Bledsoe, Theodicy, p. GOT. 

2 A. Fuller, Veneration for the Scriptures. Compare various representations 
of sin a-s Treat^on; — DoUwell, Letter on the Soul, Pref. ^ 5: " This perpetuating 
of human nature for punis>hmeut could not be ju^^tly inHictcd till n publication 
of God's pleaf-urc, that he judged the Devil a public enemy, and that all who did 
not join the body instituted b}' himself, should be taken for associates of the 
Devil; " — Lacoudre, Theodicea, p. 815: ** Sapiens legislator sufficicntem debet 
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Upon the face of it this argument is not so much a vindication 
of God's justice as an assertion of his necessity. It is not claimed 
that sin is inherently deserving of endless woe, but that such a 
penalty is infinitely needful. The notion that the penalty is 
intrinsically just is formally abandoned by one of the assertors 
of it, thus : " What proportion ought to be appointed betwixt 
crimes and penalties is not so properly a consideration of justice 
as of prudence in the lawgiver." Hence, " whatever the dispro- 
portion may be between temporary sins and eternal punishments, 
justice cannot be said to be concerned in it." ^ This is really an 
inversion of the old maxim, and we are now told, perhaps, that 
** injustice must be done, lest the heavens fall." Evil is allowed 
to triumph, as a thing expedient. The theodicy is not only 
dualistic ; it compels the Judge of all to be the author of eternal 
wrong. In a supposed emergency, it substitutes a police regu- 
lation for a principle of justice. But it is forgotten that the 
policy itself is suicidal ; for punishment can have no restraining 
power, it can not be exemplary, unless it is just. To suppose it 
just because exemplary, is, in the literal sense, preposterous. 
• The theory might be dismissed here. But it is in fact an 
expression of panic fear, which is not allayed by any considera- 
tions of justice. We must inquire into the supposed danger. 

1. It cannot be the eternal sufferings of the lost, for that is 
the very thing to be proved. And such a punishment would be 
only another form of the danger. 

2. It cannot be the defection of holy angels and glorified 
saints. For that is to charge them not only with imperfection, 
but with radical defect. It is to say that they serve God only in 
terror ; that they have no sincere love of God or of holiness ; 
that their allegiance is either a hypocrisy or a delusion ; that 
there is no moral perfection even among the blessed ; and that 
the principles of virtue, even after having been once installed in 
a nominal kingdom of righteousness, can not stand without the 
support of an eternal evil. 

leglbns suU sonctioncm tribucrc ; atqui, nisi vindict^ setcrna peccatum plectatar, 
Qon erit sanctio sufficiens/* 
iTillotfon, Serm. on Matt xzv. 46. 
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.J. It can not ho the failure of all future races of probationary 
lu'injrs. Kor amon^ the human race, with all the disadvantages 
of a fallen slat*', and ere the supposed exemplary punishment 
Ix'pns to 1)0 witncs.NCMl, multitudes are converted and saved; 
ninny of tliiMu, past all doubt, unmoved by the terror of eternal 
snOVrlr.p:. Much more may it be exjweted that new orders of 
])robalionary beings will furnish hosts of perfected ones, without 
the aid of such a terror. 

The argument, it should here be noted, often assumes either 
that the creation is yet in its early stages, or that sin has recently 
entorfid the universe. These are questions to be elsewhere con- 
sidered. 

4. If it is feared that, without the terror of eternal suffering, 
too mnnij either of the human race or of future races will fail of 
eternal life, th(^n, justice aside, the problem becomes one of sim- 
ple ariihmetic and calculation. Which is the greater evil, — 
that a great number should utterly perish, or that a small num- 
ber should endure endless torment? that myriads should incur 
what some have pronounced to be hardly a punishment, or Ibat 
hundreds should endure infinite evil? The question is not, how 
many beings shall be finally saved? For creative power is 
exliausth^ss and unwearied. He who can raise up from the 
Ptoiies children unto Abraham, is not impoverished by the loss 
of ten thousand worlds, or burdened in replacing them. Whether 
is better, then. — that a small fraction of a large number should 
be saved from death, and evil be temporary, or that a large frac- 
tion of a small number should be saved from sin and woe, which 
shall be the eternal portion of the remainder? 

The theodicy, we have remarked, ignores the principle of jus- 
tice. But this is not at all ; it makes a drafl upon the grace of 
God. For He is not bound to furnish the restraining terror 
which is claimed. It is due neither to Himself nor to those who 
are to be saved. Granting that they need it, they cannot de- 
mand it as a right. It would be, rather, the token of their 
moral bankruptcy. If vacancies in heaven must be filled from 
bankrupt worlds, it is God*s right to keep them vacant to all 
eternity, and no court in the universe will recognize a counter 
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claim. If the terror supposed to be needful is granted at all, it 
must be a free gift, an undeseiTed gratuity. 

§ 5. UNIVERSAL DISTRUST. 

A friend Las furnished the following ; " The first act of rebel- 
lion in the universe, when it became known, produced a univer- 
sal shock. Every one became alanned, felt insecure, and became 
suspicious and afraid of every other. The perfect quiet and 
peace of the world was gone, and gone for ever, unless by some 
means a recurrence of the sin could be prevented, and confidence 
be restored- Eternal wrong had been done to every moral be- 
ing in the universe. Eternal pain and displeasure would be felt 
by all who knew and remembered the fact, and a sense of fear 
and insecurity would be universal and eternal unless prevented 
by governmental interference. . . . 

" What penalty would be just and adequate is the question. 
That endless suffering, provided it were severe enough in degree, 
would be suj^ienty all will admit. It would also appear the 
natural and appropriate penalty ; since the injury done is end- 
less." 

This theodicy might be derived by some minds from the na- 
ture of sin as utterly inexplicable and an essential mystery. If 
it originates causelessly, like a planet '• rushing madly from its 
sphere," it may be repeated — here — there — any where — and 
no one is safe. Panic terror must be quieted by a salutary fear. 

But the theory makes no distinction between probationary and 
perfected beings. In respect to the j)roximate solutions of the 
origin of evil, it assumes that they apply to the highest orders 
of being as well as the lowest — the oldest equally with the 
youngest. It would be a consistent result of the argument, we 
think, if it should be feared that God himself might sin, and the 
moral universe crumble with the fall of its Ruler. 

But if, as we believe, no peifected being, or " partaker of the 
divine nature," ever has fallen, the occasion of this panic must 
be sought in the failure of creatures while on probation, and sub- 
ject to ordeal. But 3uch failure need not alarm the universe. 
The fall of our first parents might be a sad event for man, when 
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'' E:irth felt tlic shock ; nnd Nature from her seat 
Si^liiii;:. through uU her worlu, gnvc signs of woe 

That ull was lost.'' 

But th(? event, tliougli sad for man, and pcq)lexing to angels, need 
not alarm them ; lor the fniilty of all new created moral agency, 
the [)0\ver«5 of untried free will, made it not only possible, but in a 
slight degree jirobable. The wonder would have been, if, in 
myriad>; of new worlds weakness and ignorance should never re- 
sult in sin. Yet, even if the greater part should give way under 
temptation, and a remnant only be saved, that need not disturb 
the security of t lie glorified, or even of the saints militant. For 
" Ave know that whosoever is bom of God sinneth not ; but he 
that is begotten of God kcepeth himself, and that wicked one 
touehelh him not/* 

Whether (^od is under necessity of creating beings so frail as 
man ; or wh(»ther this is the bounty of Ilis goodness and wisdom, 
— to raise out of dust luMrs of glory, — is a question. If the 
hitter be true, then the sins wo deplore are indirectly a token of 
God's power. The case of the fallen angels may seem more per^ 
plexing. But tlu^ Scriptures do not inform us that they were 
ever morally j)erfect ; and their higher rank at their creation, 
probably subject to severer ordeal than man, might be only a 
slijiht elevation in the scale of creation, they sinking to motes in 
comparison with higher orders, and all to nothingness before the 
infniite God. 

The destroyed confidence, fear, and pain, supposed in our 
theodicy, we infer, were no proper effect of sin. But if they 
were, the argument is still liable to objection. Must eternal evil 
be installed, to restore the lost confidence ? Must the eternal 
peace nnd happiness of all beings depend on the co-eternal 
anguish of those who have begun to sin? Are the delights of 
Piuadise and the ** fulness of joy " not sufficient to restrain the 
world from plunging into the abyss of annihilation? So far as 
liuman beings have lost confidence in God or creature, is it not 
more restored by the renewal of a single heart in the image of 
Christ, than by the supposed exposure of millions to eternal 
woe ? How do earthly rulers restore the lost confidence of their 
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subjects? Which is the stronger human government, — that in 
which the most dreadful punishments are inflicted, or that in 
which the mere loss of place or favor is so dire that infliction is 
not needed ? And must God for ever afflict the guilty, that the 
innocent may learn to trust in Him ? Admitting the gloomy fact 
which the theory assumes, it provides no remedy, but is 

" An argument 
Of weakness, not of power." 

§ 6. SIN AS AGAINST THE UNIVERSAL WELFARE. 

Most of the preceding theories, or at least the more usual 
statements of them, are defective in that they build upon an in- 
finity beyond the mind of the transgressor, an infinity beyond 
his power either to injure or to comprehend. An attempt is 
made to supply this defect, and to anchor infinity, as it were, 
within the reason and conscience, as a measure of guilt, in the 
following argument: " 1. Moral obligation is founded in the in- 
trinsic value of those interests which moral agents are bound to 
seek as an end. 2. The obligation is conditional upon the 
knowledge of this end. 3. The degree of obligation is just 
equal to the apprehended intrinsic value of those interests which 
they are bound to choose. 4. The guilt of refusal to will those 
interests is in proportion, or is equal, to the amount of the obli- 
gation ; and 5 : Consequently the mind's apprehension or judg- 
ment of the value of those interests which it refuses to will, is, 
and must be, the rule by which the degree of guilt involved in 
that refusal ought to be measured." These interests are " the 
highest well being of God and the universe. This end the 
reason of every moral agent must affirm to be of infinite vidue, 
in the sense that its value is unlimited. ... If the idea of 
God and of the good of universal being be developed, which is 
implied in moral agency, there must be in the mind the idea or 
first tmtb, that the good.of Grod and of the universe is infinitely 

8 
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valuable. . . . Every refusal to will the highest well being 
of God and the univcive involves infinite guilt." * 

The ccnsistoncy of different degrees of guilt with its infinity 
h illustrated in the same way as by Edwards. But it isfoimded 
in a distinction of modem psychology, between eonceptions of 
ilio undei-stariding, and ideas of the reason. "The ideas of the 
infinite. th(i eternal, the j)erfeet, are ideas of the pure reason." 

It is not essential to this theodicy that man should have infi- 
nite ])ower, so lus to be responsible for the universal welfare or 
qualified to be its guardian. The argument puts the will for the 
deed ; wliieli is proper in judging of character. And it is said, 
ihougli man can neither achieve nor destroy n happiness of all 
beings he may de>ire and will the welfare of all; and if he does 
not, it is the sune to him, and in the rcckoning of his guilt, as if 
ihero were no universal welfare. 

We will admit for argument's sake that when a man is indif 
ferent or luxtile to the good of being, he is as guilty as though 
the heavens did actually fall. In this view, the prevalent theory 
of eternal puni.Nhment is inpuificient. An immortality, oven of 
ever augmented woe, will not punish the sinner. For he would 
hav(; df.'stroyed the eternal welfare, not of a single creature, but 
of innumerable beings. For an equal punishment he should not 
have mere iumiortality, but an expansion of his being, to an im- 
mensity c(iualiiig the created moral universe. And justice is 
but mocked if one of these things is done and not the other. 

liut this is not all. The sinner is guilty, not only of a single 
malevolent wish or traitorous thought, but of this cherished and 
repeated continually through long years of life. According to 
the argument, if he had had his wish the endless welfare of 
countless bcinjis would have been dest roved over and over a<nun 
a myriad times. For the purposes of retribution, his immortal 

1 Finnoy, Systcmntic Thooloory, Lond: cd., pp. 312, 313. Compnro Minncins 
Felix, Octuvlus, r. Z'>: ** Tliut tlirv who knciw not God nro descn'odlv tor- 
nu'iitod ns iinpiinis tiixl unjust, none* but the profane man doubts; siuco toif^ore 
the Parent and L«>ril i-f tdl i:* no los* wicked than to injure Him." Leibnitz, 
0pp. VI. 310: *' (j\ii eniin vocere vult, uon id tuntum voluit quod nocuit, sed et 
ca omuia qua*, cum non pusset, intenniiit, quse sunt infinite.'* 
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immensitj would not suffice. He must also sufier in ten thousand 
coordinate eternities. 

2sor is this all ; for it respects only the hostility of the sinner 
to created beings. But God, whgse blessedness is also concerned 
in this argument, is at each moment infinitely greater than all 
His creation, and He alone is eternal. Here are demanded yet 
two other infinite factors of the punishment of a single guilty 
soul. 

The necessities of justice are not yet told. They are multi- 
plied anew by the immense number of all the guilty. And if 
the common notion of their eternal wickedness is true, they are 
yet to be augmented by a new and most formidable factor, an 
infinite and ever expanding series. 

Here, in the measure of human guilt, are as many infinite 
factors as all the dimensions of space and time united, and two 
immensities besides; guilt which all infinity and all eternity 
combined can not begin to contain. Hence, if justice were done, 
so far from God ever becoming All and in all, every vestige of 
his kingdom must be swept far away from being, and the universe 
be tilled to copious ovei-flowing, with eternal remoi*se and woe. 
Thus the glorious perfections of God are transmuted, by the 
mighty attributes of certain "ideas of the pure reason," to a 
deplorable ommmpotence ; and the designs of infinite goodness, 
radiating througli the perverse minds of men, are, as by an 
awful magic lantern, thrown upon the sky in a lurid picture 
of triumphant Evil. 

It is confessed by those who hold this theory, that retribution 
never can be executed. And it might be urged that since it 
must fail in so many infinite factors, it might ns well fail in all, 
and the universe be at some day rid of sin and woe. But the 
frightful results of the theory indicate that it may be radically 
defective, and we ought to show wherein. 

All ideas of the pure reason are simply laws of thought. They 
pertain to the form of human thinking, not at all to its objects. 
Hence these ideas contain nothing. They may all be employed 
in the formulas of pure mathematics, where no actual substance 
or thing is conceived, but only the relations of things. Several 
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of them are negative, or are stated and most clearly apprehended 
in the form of nepjations. Thus we have already remarked the 
idea of the infinite is that of uo limiL The idea does not em- 
brace the limith^ss, but draws ^ line and says : Thus far is the 
finite; the infinite is ever beyond. In no way and in no sense 
can tlie infniite itself ever be in the grasp of finite mind, cr in 
the i)ower of finite wish or will. 

What, then, is the measure of human guilt? It must be 
sought, evid(;ntly, in the conex'ptions of the understanding. Tho 
more oiw. comjirehends or evcjn suspects, of the greatness of the 
world and of God, the greater is his guilt if he docs not fill up 
his conreption wiih the feeling of benevolence. The heart must 
go as far as the intellect can reacli, in prayer for the creature 
and adoration of the Creator. Further than this it can neitlicr 
go nor be guilty. And this statement agrees with the fact that 
guilt may be greater or less, without respect to the real magni- 
tudt; of its object, because the conceptions of that object may be 
endlessly varied. The child, for example, knowing more of its 
parents than of God, may be more guilty, and may justly feel 
more guilty, in disobeying them, than in disregarding what it 
knows of the Infinite Father. 

But granting what the theodicy assumes, it may also, as an 
argument for eternal suffering, be employed to refute itself. The 
whole problem of the measure of penalty is to be solved by 
finding a connecting link between sin and suffering; and this 
link is the fUculty of conscience. Conscience is the seat of re- 
morse, and remorse is the only true punishment ; there the 
** hiding of its power." Pilin do<»s not become penalty until it 
reaches the conscience. Phvsical sufTerinx is the outward form 
of puni>hment, its body; conscience, the sense of merited displea- 
sure, is its soul. And the most dreadtul jjunishment may be 
felt when the infliction is least. A reproving glance, that enters 
the conscience directly, is often the most terrible infiiction. 

Now conscience pertains to the pure reason as well as to thft 
understanding. It recognizes Dut)', not as a question of gain or 
loss, of more or less, or as a measure of expediency ; but as 
something right and proper; imperative; absolute; not over- 
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ruled by any possible consideration of interest ; and, so to speak, 
infinite. And in the conscience the pure reason can impart 
infinity to punishment, no less than to sin. One can feel infinite 
ill-desert just as much as one can be infinitely ill-deserving ; and 
when such a feeling takes the form of remorse, it is infinite 
punishment, if any infinity is possible >vitliin the human mind. 
Eternity is no more requisite for punishment than for guilt. 
God has not, in the constitution of the rational creature, given 
|X)wer to commit a sin which He can not also punish. 

§ 7. IN SUO INFINITO. 

In judging of character, as before remarked, the will is good 
for tliC deed. The sinner is to be condemned, not for the evil 
lie has accomplished, hut for what he has wished to do, and would 
have been glad to do if he could. As he is not to be thanked, 
so neither is he to be acquitted, on the ground that God has j)rc- 
vented the evil he intended, or has overruled it for good. 

Hence a theodicy similar to the last, and yet di.stinct from it. 
It is commonly stated so as to embrace the tendencies of sin 
toward infinite evil. TVe give it in the words of Hopkins : 
*• The sinner does all he can to dethrone his Maker and render 
Him infinitely miserable, and ruin his kingdom for ever. Every 
sin has a strong and mighty tendency to this, and no thanks to 
the sinner that this infinite evil has not been effected by his re- 
bellion ; and is his crime not so great because the evil is pre- 
vented by the infinite power and wisdom of God? He who will 
assert this must renounce all reason and common sense. David, 
inspired to imprecate punishment on the wicked, says : * Give 
them according to their deeds, and according to the wickedness 
of their endeavors ; give them after the work of their hands ; 
render to them their desert.' (Psalms xxviii. 4.) . . . And 
God, in punishing the wicked for ever, will do no more to them 
tlian they would have done to Him, had it been in their power ; 
Burely this is a just and equitable punishment, which they fully 
deserve if they deserve any at all." ^ 

1 Works, n. 488, 484. Compart AdmIid, Cnr Deni Homo, 1.7. o. 15 ;— Witsius, 
8» 
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All that has boon said in our examination of the previous 
tlieodicy, will afiply to this. Whatever is peculiar here, is built 
upon an if. Inlinile evil lies in the direction of the sinners 
tliou^'iits ; it is his aim, the tendency of his doings ; lie would 
acoomplish it, if h<» could. But liis very conceptions fall infinitely 
short uf his aim. The infmity with which he has to do is a name 
and not a thing. The suum infinitum is altogether sui generity 
a mere lVaj2:inent and figment of infmity. The fiUlacy lies in tlie 
illusion of the name. 

The argunK'nl, we said, is built on a supposition; and this is 
a|>parent wlu-n it is stated in another equivalent form, thus: The 
sinner wouM abuse infinite ])Ower, if he possessed it. In this 
form the argument may be answered either by a doubt, or by an 
ext<»n<ion of it. Are we sure that the sinner would abuse in- 
finite ])ower, and infinite sagacity, without which the pover 
would he a brute nothing? Might he not be also wiser? Could 
he be so much of God without a divine goodness? Is a monster 
Deity conceivable ? For argument's sake, grant it. Then we 
hav(» only to make all the wildest possible suppositions to prove 
the sinner actually guilty of the roiir-fo!;! infinity of oxW wo de- 
duced from the last theodicy. If he were an eternal god, filling 
all the spheres he would not leave a i>oint of spac<; without its 
curse ; then^ibre he is guilty of this. For, by the argument, 
he tends that way, power alone is wanting, and weakness is not 
innoocnee. 

To nioa<ure the world's guilt now, we should need new factors 
of infinite arithmetic ; which we trust the actual limitation of 
man's moral capacity will dispense with. The theodicy has a 
single element of truth. It expresses a just abhorrence of evil, 
and a corresponding horror of it as a mad fatuity that knows 
no law and brooks no restraint. But this only indicates its des- 
tiny. It is an old saying, " Whom the gods design to destroy, 
they first infatuate." 

Eoononiy of the Covenants, 1. 1, c. t>, § 40; Poole, Annotations, Matt. zxv. 4Ai 
" Every sinner hath sinned in $uo iiiJimtOj ... for he had a will to have 
eiuDcd iuliuitely; " Charnock, On the Eiemity of God. 
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§ 8. THE IMPERATIVE NATURE OF DUTY. 

We have found, we tliink, a common measure of guilt and 
punisliment in the conscience, as a faculty of remorse. It thus 
becomes possible that sin should be punished strictly according 
to its ill-desert ; or that there should be a final retribution ac- 
cording to the things done in the body. But this statement gives 
us only half of the truth. If it were the whole, it would follow 
that when equal punishment has been inflicted, the sinner is 
released from further claim of justice ; his debt is paid ; punish- 
ment is atonement and expiation ; he is virtually innocent, and 
should be acquitted accordingly. But this we know is not tru^ ; 
and the error is corrected by a consideration which may be 
wrought into a theodicy. 

Duty is imperative. Its language is not that of mere counsel 
and advice, but of command. Man is not told simply that it is 
for his interest to do riglit, but he ovght to do right. His obliga- 
tion is not to himself alone ; if he has any right to forego his 
own pleasure or interest, he has no right to omit a single duty ; 
and no amount of enjoyment to be secured, or of pain to be 
avoided, can give him such right. No possible consideration of 
expediency can make wrong right. No compromise is possible 
between duty and the neglect of it. Moral law holds no parley, 
makes no bargain, fonns no treaty stipulations, with him who 
refuses to obey. It sets no price on transgression. Obedience 
is better than any sacrifice, however great. Tliough one should 
offer thousands of rams, or ten thousands of rivers of oil, or ten 
thousand worlds, — of wealth or of suffering, — the claim of 
duty would not be done away. No finite measure of penance 
can abrogate it. Above all bartering calculation of reward and 
penalty, conscience sits infinitely supreme, as the voice of God 
h'mself, telling us we have no right to loic the one, or to incur 
the other. Still less have wc right to complain, if an undutiful 
curiosity respecting the measure of penalty has not been gratified, 
and we find it, at the last, greatec than we can bear. What if 
it should be infinite ? ^ 

i This was for a tim« th« writer's own theodicy. It i« perhaps implied in the 
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Such is the theodicy. In reply it is granted that if moral law 
proposed so much suffering for so much guilt, and nothing morey 
the penahy would not be a sanction ; law would be no longer 
binding ; the very words ** law " and " duty,'* would lose their 
meaning. But this would be equally true, if the penalty were 
infinite. Thus, if man could be made into an infinite being, so 
that he could endure an infinite penalty in a moment of time, 
that would not restore hi:n to innocence, or meet the demand of 
the law. Infinite penalty is no more a satisfaction than finite 
penalty. Hence we observe that the doctrine which makes 
Christ's sufferings an infinite satisfaction paid to God for the 
sins of men, does not meet the difficulty which it proposes. It 
is still demanded that the hearts of men should be changed; 
otherwise they must themselves pay the penally of God's law 
over again. The reason is, penalty is not satisfaction in kind; 
and it can not he made so by being increased in degree, even 
infinitely. Penalty is sanction. Measured suffering is the mulct 
or fine which law imposes, which may also be warning and ad- 
monition ; but it is not of the nature of payment, so that it 
should be any better infinite than finite. Nor does its character 
as a restraint of sin, constitute its proper nature ; for neither the 
fear of eternal suffering, nor ctern.il suffering itself, arc supposed 
always to restrain sin. And since suffering does not meet the 
ends of sanction, cither as payment or as restraint, we can regard 
penal suffering only aa an adjunct of something else which is the 
true p(^nally of law, and which, as a sanction, makes it strictly 
imperative. Suffering may be the interest of a debt; accruing 
with the long forbearance of an indulgent Creditor. 

Tlie fallacy of the theodicy lies in the confusion of the abso- 
lute with the infinite. Duty is absolute; once determined, it 
can be annulled by no other consideration, for it belongs to 
another sphere. But it is not infinite; hence it is no more 
girded and supported by infinite penalty, than by finite. 

This is not all. As an argument for eternal suffering, the 

expressions of Crou?az, Exnmen du Pyrrbonismo, Part 11. c. 13, ^ 5; and of 
Muller, Chr. Doc. of Sin, II. 455. 
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theodicy involves the very difficulty which it seeks to avoid. 
For duty is not imporativ'e, if in a state of punishment it may 
be eternally violated. Its language tiien is : " Obey and be 
happy, or — disobey and suffer." Penalty is thus. reduced to a 
tax upon sin, and is no longer a prohibition of it. It is so meas- 
ured, too, according to the degree of guih, that it does not exhaust 
endurance. Hence it may be, and often is, thought of, as con- 
sisting with a measure of happiness. By some it is doubted 
whether the "eternal punisbment" is not a mere diminution of 
eternal joy, in a state of salvation. And with tbis agrees the 
"ethical theology" now so prevalent, of which hereafter. Whereas, 
the real mandate of Duty, — " Obey and live," — in making death 
the penalty of sin, finds a sanction agreeing with its proper na- 
ture, cuts off the-power of persistent transgression, and secures 
itself from eternal outrage. 

§ 9. niSTOKICAL ETERNITY OF SIN. 

The uncliangeable nature of right has been wrought into vari- 
ous forms of theodicy. The divine Law is eternal. Human 
guilt is eternal, — historically, at least, if not in the evil effects 
of it. Hence we are told : " The criminality and the guilt of a 
crime must continue as long as the crime continues, or till it 
ceases to be n crime, or becomes an innocent action. But can 
iDurdcr, for instance, which is a crime in the very nature of 
thing?*, ever become a virtue ? Can time, or obedience, or suffer- 
ings, or even a divine declaration, alter its nature, and render it 
an innocent action? Virtue and vice, sin and holiness, are 
founded in the nature of things, and so must remain for ever 
immutable. Hence that which was once virtuous will for ever 
be virtuous ; that which was once vicious will for ever be vicious ; 
. • . . and that which once deserved punishment will for 
ever deserve punishment* Now if ncfither the nature of sin can 
be changed, nor the guilt of it be taken away, then the damned, 
w^ho have once deserved punishment, will for ever deserve it, 
and consequently God may, in point of justice, punish them to 
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all eternity."^ And again ; " The extinction of the sinner would 
not bo the extinction of his sin; that \vould live on, in some of 
its eilc'cts, for cv(»r, — an inextinguishable protest against the 
perf<.'(*tion of the divine goveniment ; while yet the sinner him- 
self, who first uttered the protC!?t, is supposed to be placed for 
ever, by an act of that government, beyond the reach of punish- 
ment. For, further, the extinction of being is an escape from 
punishment ; so that here would be the singular anomaly, that 
while the dread of punishment is punisluuent, the infliction itself 
is the termination of nil punishment.*'^ 

This theory should not be confound<?d with that of sinfulness 
aa ever actual and i)ersistent. So far as it contains truth, it is 
ycvy similar to the theodicy just examined. It asserts the very 
principles which, as we have remarked, make a theodicy possible, 
against the notion that justice is a ]>roduct of divine might. But 
the fallacy of its deductions is manifest : For 

1. By parity of reasoning, a single act of virtue should be 
eternally rewarded. It never changes its nature, — never ceases 
to be a virtuous act. It remains through all eternity a tribute 
of i>raise to God. Its benign influences and effects may also bo 
eternal. II(^nce he who has done a single right act, or cherished 
a right feeling, should be for ever happy. 

2. It follows tiiat the pardon of guilt is unjust, or rather 
imj)0>sible. Not only does the bare, remission of |)ena]ty not 
change the character of the sinner, but his actual change from 
sin to holiness docs not aimul the character of his post acts. 

1 Emmons Wk-;, V. 501, nC2; comp. VI. ISO. 

- Hsirri*, Msiii Primeval, p. 177. Compare with the last expression, Gpcgonr 
the Great, Moralia, 1. 15, c. 17: *' Quia si onn#iimeretiir vita rnoricutis, cum vita 
etiam pa»iia llnirctur: " — and with the argument, T. M. Post, Dib. Rcpo9. Oct. 
1844, pp. S13, 015: '* It could hardly seem possible that moral distinctions, 
themselves, should they not be annihilated, couKl not fail nt least to lose their 
authority, when the soul in which they inhere mi«;ht, at any moment* utterly 
perish alilte from all retribution and all consciousness.** And he ftpeaks of 
" the imperifihttblcncss of moral act"*, and the everlasting continuance of the 
present moral laws of our being;" — Willard, Lectures on the Assembly*! 
Catechism, q. 19; — Hates, Immort. of Soul, c. 12; — Nifzi>ch, S\-stem of Ciirist- 
iau Doctrine, § 210, n. 3; — Lacoudro, Thcoilicca, pp. 814, 815; — J. H. Uluton. 
Harmony of Religious Truth, pp. 204, 205. 
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They survive his conversion, just as much as they would survive 
his destruction. No act of reformation, nor of reparation, no 
work of atonement, nor suffering of punishment thougli tlirice 
infinite, no return of God's favor, nor effort of Omnipotence, 
can ever expunge his sins from the histoiy of the universe. 
They are graven there as with a pen of adamant, and along with 
their effects they must abide for ever. According to the theory, 
repentance and sanctification must be for ever nugatory; the 
forgiveness of sin is a disregai'd of the eternal record, and an 
eternal wrong. 

3. When it is said that to be stricken from being would be an 
end of punishment, we reply that if this were true, then no 
penalty, of whatever kind, should ever begin to be inflicted. 
For the beginning of punishment is the infliction of a part 
thereof; and thougli that may have been punishment beforehand, 
in the dread of it, now that it is past it ceases to be punishment, 
and is lost. Whence all punishment should for ever remain 
future, and should never begin. But with a strange forgetful- 
ncss the theory is here inconsistent with itself. Punishment 
once inflicted can never be un-inflicted. It can never be revoked 
or blotted out from the history of things. Once done, it becomes 
eternal. And this is preeminently true of that penalty which 
blots the sinner out from being. 

So much for the results of the theodicy. It originates in a 
confounding of the abstract with the concrete. As if one should 
say: Vice can not become virtue ; therefore the vicious man can* 
never become virtuous. Guilt can never become innocence ; 
therefore the guilty man must ever be abhorrent to God, and 
must ever subsist, too, lest the abomination should subside into a 
negative principle, — the loathsome substance into a shadow, 
eluding God's indignation, and divine justice be defrauded by 
the abatement of a nuisance. Here is the bef;innin<]: of that 
worst form of Dualism, that demands an object for God's detest- 
ation, so that His attributes may be known. 

The theory illustrates the fatuity of error. Setting out with 
the principle that sin is essentially wrong, and no divine decree 
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or conjnrv or history can change its hateful nature, but taking a 
false direction, it conchi(l(\s that sin must be for ever incarnate 
and <'n>Iirincd. That which ought not to be, must be for ever. 
Departing from the true .sens-e of the Scriptural anathema, the 
theodicy rejects what was true* in the Roman conceptioD of 
justice, and adopts all that was false in the Greek. It retains 
the rods of the ancient fasces, and immortalizes the criminal ; it 
spares the axe, as striking too fatally, and depleting the govern- 
ment of its strength. It revives the Erynnis of the old mytli- 
ology, pursuing her victim with torment, but without power to 
destroy. The sword drops from the hand of Justice, as though 
its employ were suicidal. 

§ 10. SIN AS THE GREATEST EVIL. 

It is often said that sin is the greatest possible evil, and there- 
fore deserves the greatest possible punishment.^ This theodicy 
may )>o innprcted in three different ways. 

1. If it is taken without explanation or comment, it is too 
rhetorical and indefinite to be of any value. Sins differ in the 
degree of tlieir heinousness, as is admitted even by those who 
regard all sin as infinitely heinous. The greatest punishment is 
due to the greatcikt sin, and to no other. 

But the greatest actual sin is not of course the greatest fios- 
sible. The greatest possible punishment has not yet, perhaps, 
•been deserved by any creature. And we do not know that it 
ever will be. For, to omnipotence, infinite punishment is po^- 

1 It i> rcfroshiniT to fin<l this thecnliry stated with its consistent results. Thu* 
Lebiiitz tells us, Tln'Oiiift'e, ^11: ** The Cardinal (Sfondrate) appears to prefer 
tlie state ot* inlnnts dyinj; without baptismi, even to the kingdom of heaven, be- 
cause sin is tiio prcatost of evils, and they have died iinjoccnt of nil actual sin:" 
—Twi-^-e, Vindicia-, 1. 2, imrs ], §5. digrcssio 1. p. 17: " To be n sinner is worse 
than to be coiKlenuiod to the puiiishmonts of hell, according to Armihiits: be- 
cause, lie .says, * tliat is opposed to a divine poo<l, this to a human.* Wherefore 
:t is belter to be pious, and at the same time to he damned, than to be without 
piety nnd without p'-unity :"— Dayle, ll-pousc aux Quc>tions Part. 1. c. 82: 
** l\»utes 1(> buns (Msuistri. se reerioront o(mtre M. Kmg, qui croit que le mai 
phybique est un plus grand mal que Ic poche." 
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sible ; and the theory thus appears as an indefinite re-statement 
of the infinite ill-desert of sin. 

2. If it is meant that sin is the worst hind of evil, we grant 
it. But what follows? Simply this, that it should be treated 
with the worst kind of pain, — that is, it should bo punished. 
For punishment is the worst kind of pain. Many natural evils, 
such as the wayward temper of brutes and of cliildren, must be 
corrected with pain that is not punishment. Chastening is 
tinged with penalty, as a correction of moral defect in those who 
are radically good. But retribution is incomparably worse. It 
is infliction matuved in remorse. Pain assumes its most intoler- 
able form, when it smites the conscience. "The spirit of a man 
sustaineth his infirmity; but a wounded spirit who can bear?" 

The argument turns on the comparison between natural and 
moral evil, and assumes that moral evil is the greater. We cer- 
tainly do not believe that it is the less. But whether it is the 
greater, or whether the two ^nds of evil are at all commensur- 
able, is a question. The subversion of Lisbon by an earthquake, 
with the crushing out of 00,000 lives, was a natural evil ; the 
malice of a child toward a playmate, is a moral evil ; which is 
the greater ? Doubtless the malice would be wrong, though it 
should prevent the earthquake. And the seeming paradox may 
be explained by the fact that sin and pain are not to be compared 
in magnitude ; as a pound is not really heavier than a league, 
for the same reason that the league is not longer than the pound. 
Even in the conscience they are, perhaps, not comparable as sin 
and pain ; for literal or physical pain is not remorse, and there 
is remorse without infliction. On the other hand, our moral phi- 
losophy has not yet explained the relation of happiness to duty ; 
whence not a few are ready to say that moral evil is such only 
because it produces or threatens natural evil. 

3. If the theodicy contemplates the loss of the soul and of 
eternal life, as the greatest evil, then the inference of endless 
misery as the punishment of sin involves certain difficulties that 
are easily made apparent. 

(1.) Endless misery can not be that the incun-ing of which 
first makes sin the greatest evil ; for that would be an assump- 
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tion of the tiling to be proved.^ The argument must begin on 
lower ground ; i. c, it must take the loss of eternal life in the 
literal sense, as the greatest evil to which man was ori^nallj 
exposed. 

i^iit sin as against one's own soul would then be punished with 
nn infinite loss ; that which makes sin the greatest evil being in 
Uself the greatest punishment. 

{2.) If it be said that those who lead others to destruction are 
not fully punished in their own loss of eternal happiness, but 
they should al>u suffer eternal misery, — then we have the lost 
divided into two elasses, and only a part of them should be im- 
mortalized for ]>unishment. But by piurity of reasoning, if eternal 
misery were the original penalty, those who lead others to sin 
should suffer a two-fold, or a manifold eternal misery. And 
since many may be guilty in common of the ruin of one soul, 
that sliould be avenged with as many eternities of woe. Hence 
w(; .see that the diiFiculty is not that of our view alone, but of 
ev(»ry ease of aggravated wickedness. The only solution of the 
difficulty is foimd in the principle already stated, that guilt is 
measured, not by the amount of good destroyed or evil done, but 
by the eai)aeity and malignity of the transgi'essor. 

It is ])roper here to remark, that, hi any view of the divine 
penalty, the division of the lost into the two classes of murderers 
and murdered, and the punishment of the former by multiples of 
the original penalty, would extol the power of Evil. For the 
multiples of guilt would outnumber the souls destroyed, ten 
thousand fold, or rather infmitely, if we consider how closely 
each human being is bound to millions of others; how every 
man is a brother's keeper to he knows not how many ; and if 
wc then api)ly the law of geometrical progression which is in- 
volved, the princijdc of retribution in question would burden tlie 
divine side of tlie equation between sin and penalty, and give to 

^ This pctitio prhidpn is thus made by Croiisaz, forgetting his usual good 
sense, Exnmeii du ryrrhunisme, p. 509: "It would be further necessaiy [in 
order to determine the proper penalty of sin] to bo able to know the whole 
chain of its consequences, the great number of evils which it causes in life, sad 
the dangers to which it exposes others after death/' 
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the Adversary a kingdom extended beyond measure, like the 
magic range of figures in the kaleidoscope. 

§ 11. SCIENTIA MEDIA DEI. 

The hypothetical knowledge of God, or His fore-knowledge 
of what the sinner would do in a certain case, has been employed 
in a theodicy analogous to the in suo infmtto^ and which miglit 
be called the in sud €etemitate. It is thus stated by a famous 
divine of the sixth century: "It belongs to the Divine Justice 
that they should never be without punishment who in this life 
wished never to be without sin."* "It is objected that a sin 
that has had an end should not be punished endlessly. Tlie 
omnipotent God is just, forsooth, and what was not of eternal 
perpetration should not be punished with eternal torment. It 
might be so, if the just and rigorous Judge, at his coming, should 
weigh the deeds of men, and not their hearts. But tlie workers 
of iniquity have ceased to sin, simply because they have ceased 
to live ; since they would have been glad to live for ever that 
they might for ever sin. For they desire more to sin than ta 
live, and wish to live alway, just in order that they mi\y sin 
alway. Therefore, as God is just, they should never xwnt for 
penalty, in whose heart it was in this life never to want for sin ; 
and no limit of retribution is due to him who desired no limit of 
his guilt. ^ 

In other words, the sinner devotes an eternal existence to sin 

1 Gregory the Great, Dialog!, 1. 4, c. 44. 

* Idem, Moralia, 1. 34, c. 19. Compare Aquinas, Summa Thcol. Pars III. 
q. 99, prop. 1; — Drcxel, De iEternitate, 1.2, c. 15: — Fulgentins, Do IJemiss. 
Peccat,, 1. 2, c. 21 ; — Pellicanu?, Comm. in 2 Thes. i. 9; — Poolo. Aiinot. 2 Tlie5, 
I. 9, and SjTiopsis Crit. Matt. xxv. 46: "They sinned in their cteniiry, and 
will be pmiished in God's eternity;" — Lucas Dni'^ensi?, in Matt. xxv. 40: "Ka 
est^peccatoris voluntas^ ut fctemum peccart't si po^^set ;*'-Troscliol. Doniou'-trntio 
Jttcr. peccat. damnat., Hal. 1757 : — Maud, The Tremendous Sanction, p. 417. note. 
May not the theory be also deduced from the expression of 1). N. Lord, Tlieol. 
and Lit. Journal, July 1854, p. 65: "If they [those who die young] continue 
in revolt, it is essential, in order to the vindication of God's justice in their ever- 
lasting punislimcnt, that they should display the most decisive proofs Uiat they 
are his enemies?'' 
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in n'vcrsion, nnrl is ffuilty inJiniloly bv nnticipnlion. It is not 
t'ssfMuiiil to thi> ilKodicy that the sinnor .sliould bo naturally im' 
niorlnl. If (h\-l ruction wore tlio ori.crinal penalty of sin, it is 
overruled by tlie necessity of eternal beinjj, in which to punish 
thr' desire of immortal guilt. The theory also assumes that the 
siniii'r would not, through eternity, change his puqnwe, though 
he liad tin,* power to do so. We reply: 

1. This nssum])tion, by which man arrogates to himself the 
divine knowledge of what the sinner Avould do, must be proven. 
OiherwiMi tin* theory is reduced to the consideration of the guilt 
of the >inuer in this life, in hazarding an eternal sinfulness, and 
is tlie same with the in svo {nfinito already answered. 

2. But this etcmal sinfulness supposes an absolute immortality, 
an injlnitum which is the sinner's o>Mi; which is the thing to be 
proved. Or if it is said his guilt consists in the forfeiture of 
immoriMlily, tlien eternal suffering includes the recovery of the 
forfeit. Avliieh is absurd.* 

o. Tlu* eternal suffering is either attended with eternal sinful* 
ness, or it is not. In the one case, the sinner overreaches God, 
accjuirincc the ]»ower to sin against Ilim for ever, because he has 
been willing to do so. In the other case, there is eternal pmi- 
ishment for .sin never committed. 

Tlie theory is, happily, nearly out of date. Its atrocity be- 
longs to the mind of Ilildtfbnuid who matured it, and to the 
darki'uing ivfo in which he lived. lUit besides its mournful his- 
torie valu(\ it is only too similar to thcodicies still in vogue. 
And even in mo<lern times it is ap[)lied to the race of man as 
falh'U in Ailam, and we are told that each htnnan being is 
involved in tin' consequences of the first sin because God foresaw 
that he would have committed the same if he had stood in Adam's 
place, liut it follows even from the representations of some who 
hold this view, that the Redemption was due to the condemned 
race. - 

1 Vot Auinislino approaclios Mich « ptatomont, Do Civ. Dei, ]. 21, c. 12: 
" Qunnto i:\\\\w niajris luano fnicl»atur Deo, tanto nisijore impictato ilcreliqull 
Dcmii, «*r ijiotiw c.'^t malo diginis ii'tcnin, qui hoc in ><<* prromit bnniim, quod 
»<«.{» ])o<;<.ot :et<'rini!n." Jlcn.' also the rcir-ctod gift of Goil is charged a» a debt. 

2 Sec Mullcr, Clir. Doc. of Sin, II. 374,875. 
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§ 12. FREE WILL. 

The free agency of mxm, one of the essentijil conditions of all 
theodicy, is sometimes relied on as constituting a theodicy in 
Itself. Thus the greatest df the Fathers says of eternal suffering : 
" Whoever thinks such a condemnation either unduly severe, or 
unjust, surely has not estimated the guilt of sinning when it was so 
easy not to sin. For, as a signal merit of obedience is ascribed to 
Abraham because so liard a duty was laid upon him as the slay- 
ing of his son, — so in Paradise the disobedience was as much 
greater as the duty required was less difficult. And as the obe- 
dience of the second Adam was the worthier because it was unto 
death, so the disobedience of the first Adam was more detestable 
because it was unto death. For when the threatened penalty of 
disobedience is great, and the requirement of our Maker is easy, 
who can tell how great a sin it is not to obey in so easy a matter, 
and in awe of so high an authority and so dreadful a doom ? " ^ 

We think the theory thus stated merits the name we have 
given it, because the facility of obedience is the pei-fection of 
freedom. So far as the theory relies on the vastness of tlie 
motive to obedience, it becomes another theodicy, to be examined 
presently. 

This theory is refuted by its consequence^j. By parity of 
reasoning the least sin might be visited with the heaviest penalty, 
because the sin was voluntary. The child need not steal a pin ; 
the petty thefl may require more effort than to desist from it. 
Why should the child complain of penalty at all ? And if not at 
all, why complain o^ any penally, though it be infinite? Indeed 
the theodicy sometimes takes this form, — the more tVivial the 

1 Augustine, Dc Civ. Dei, 1. 14, c. 15. Compare Willnrd, Lectures on the 
Catechism, q. 19; "Tbere is a covenant merit. It is the wages for sin nccord- 
ing to the indentures which were made between God and man. Kom. vi. 23: 
• The wages of sin is death.' The word signifies a stipend, or something that is 
•greed for. . . . The sinner hath no cause to complain, because lie l;new 
what he had to stand to; " —J. Scott, Christian Life, Part III. c. 9; — Crousaz 
Examen du Pyrrhonisme, Part III. c. 2, ^ 22 ; c. 13, Sh 7, 26, 34, 38, 62 ;— DIed&oe, 
Theodicy, p. 802 ; — Ilinton, Harmony of Religious Truth, pp. 208, 209. 

9# 
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duty God require?, the more cxcusclcss the refusal to perform it, 
and tlie pre.itor mny be the penalty. 

The fallaiy is that whicli we have already indicated : a mis- 
take of tlie condition of guilt for the producing ccn/tse of giiilt. 
It is as il' on(» ?liould say an infinite penalty of law is just because 
the subject hnoirs it to be the penalty. The knowledge of law 
and its penahy is an essential condition of its binding force ; but 
the j)nl)lieation of a law assuredly does not make it just. Neither 
does the most perfect power to obey it, or to escape its penalty. 

§ 13. Tin: CHOICE of two infinities. 

The theory jn>t considered is often supplemented by the con- 
si<leraiiun of eternal happiness and misery as oflTset against each 
other, ami offered to man's choice. Thus a living writer, speak- 
ing of man as i ree, and a necessar}' holiness as impossible : ** It 
was the bright and cheering light which this truth seemed to cast 
upon the dark places of the universe, that fii*st inspired us with 
th(j thouiiht an<l determination to produce a theodicy. And it is 
in the li^ht of lliis truth, if we mistake not, that the infinite love 
of God may be :^vq\\ beaming from the eye of hell, as well as 
from the briirlit regions of eternal blessedness. . . . All that 
could be done in sucrh a case was, for God to set life and death 
befbn? us, :u'comj)aniid by the greatest of all conceivable motives 
to pursue the one, and to fly from the other; and* then say 
* choose ye ;' and ail this God ha^ actuallv done for the salvation 
of all men. llrnce, though some should be finally lost, His infi- 
nil<' goodne.^s will be clear." ^ 

1 r.lcl-^oo, Tlic.vli.'v. i,p. or»2, non. f, iiu.nro J. Clnrko, Ori.v'in of Moral F.vil, 
B(.yl«» Lj'cfiin* Sfniioiifj, in., 275; — T-nxtor, I'mvaiioiisibloiicss of Infidelity. 
§31: — Up. Ni.'wtdii, I)i>>crt:iti<)n>., N»». 00: " V«m miinot complain of inju^ticCf 
fur the nwMr.!- jiivl ]>uni.-Iiino!iit.s7ir«? oqii:il;" — linto.*, Iinmort. of Soul, c. 12: 
"KtiTiKil lih' :iii<l lU-ntli nrc sot bcfiiro tlii'in. . . . So thnt nono Jio« but for 
wilful ili-iibo'li«-ii('o ;'* — ]I:irri«, Mnii rrii)i'»v:il, j). 177: '' Now the Ninie cun-sti- 
tnt'iDn Avliii-h ivndcrs man ciij»ablo of hnpin;r. roiuVrs him capublc of fcariujr to 
the s'.iiiK' extent, r.ut if it wns m'Vrr IiiJemled that sueii fear sIk.'uM l>e realized 
in the event «)f disoboilietice. here i- the anomaly of a part of the human consti- 
tution t«> whieh there is nothing whatever in the objective and the future to 
correspond." 
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This theodicy is closely connected with the common notion of 
human dignity ; and in this view it is, we tliink, already refuted. 
As an ailment for the divine justice, we may reply to it in the 
words of Tillotson. After dismissing several theories, he says : 
" Here are two things which seem to bid fairly towards an 
answer. First, that the reward which God promiseth to our 
obedience is equal to the punishment which he threatens to our 
disobedience. But yet this, I doubt, will not reach the business ; 
because though it be not contrar}' to justice to exceed in rewards, 
that being matter of mere favor, yet it may be so, to exceed in 
punishments. Secondly, it is further said, that the sinner in this 
case hath nothing to complain of, since he hath his own choice. 
This I confess is enough to silence the sinner, and to make him 
acknowledge that his destruction is of himself; but yet for all 
that it docs not seem so clearly to satisfy the objection from the 
disproportion between the fault and the punishment." * 

The theodicy fails, besides being dualistic in its very form. 
When it is asked why God should propose to mjin the choice of 
two infinities, the answer brings us to another form of the theory. 

§ 14. CHOICE OF PENALTIES. 

Meanwhile we may notice a theodicy similar to the last, which 
seems to have been that of Baxter. He says : >* I would ask 
you, do you not know that you and all men must die ? and would 
you not be contented to suffer a terrible degree of misery ever- 
lastingly, rather than die ? Whatsoever men may say, it is 
certain they would. Though not to live to us is better than to 
live in hell, yet men would live in very great misery, rather than 
not live at all, if they had their choice. We see men that have 
lived, some in extreme poverty, some in great pain, for many 
years, that yet had rather continue in it than die. If, then, it be 
so great a misery to be turned again into nothing, that you would 
rather suffer everlasting pain in some measure, methinks you can 
discover a probability that God's word should be h'ue, which 

1 Sermon on Matt. xxv. 46. 
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threatens yet n greater pain ; for is it not likely that the jadge 
will inflict more than the prisoner will choose or submit to?"^ 

The statement is, doubtless, too general ; only the nobler sort 
of men have spoken of eternal pain as better than the I088 of 
beinp; ; and that inconsideratelj, though sincerely. 

The argument divides the eternal misery of the lost into two 
portions, — that highest measure which they would prefer to non- 
existence, and the overplus which they would not prefer, but 
which justice may inflict. It will readily appear that this over- 
plus alone can be penalty; the rest can hardly be vindicated as 
just — much less as penal. 

For, why would so great a degree of eternal misery be pre- 
ferred to annihilation ? Certainly because immortality would be 
an honor and a blessing, in the pleasures of intellect at least, 
though not in the enjoyments of sense. 

" For who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
These thoughts that wander through eternity ? " 

They would be the solace and comfort that are to make the 
suffering preferable to annihilation. Without them who would 
tiot lose his being? But they would be a gift of God's eternal 
goodness. And the attendant suffering which they are supposed 
to vindicate, would be a charge made for the gratuity. The 
pleasure would be no longer a grace of GU>d, and the pain no 
longer of his justice. 

§ 15. INFINITE MOTIVES. 

Salvation is too valuable to be exposed to any hazard of loss. 
Hence a very prevalent sentiment which has been expressed as 

1 The I'nreasonableiicss of Infidelity, Part I. Works, xx. 81, Lond. 1880. 
Compare Twisse, Viiidici.T, 1. 2, pars 1, § 6, p. 17: "Not only according to tUa 
Schoolmen, but to Augustine also [I)c Lib. Arbit. 1. 3, cc. 6-8], even ftccord- 
inp to the tnitli it>elf, it is more desirable to be, thongh in any pain whatever, 
than not to be at all;" — Dr. Gordon, Hairs Memoir, p. 96, ed. Pres. Board: 
" So droadful do I think annihilation, that I would rather live in pain than not 
live at all ; " — Athonaporas, I. Taylor, and R. Williams, as above, p. 18 ; — Wal- 
ker, Pliilosophy of Sco])tici!^m, pp. 151-158, states the common view that hell ii 
appointed " in mercy " to the lost, because heaven would be less congenial. 
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follows : " There can be no kindness felt for the impenitent, in 
wishing any less influence to come upon them in their sins, to 
urge them to enter immediately upon that course in which their 
highest happiness lies, than what arises from the existence of an 
endless penalty. Nor can any kindness be felt for the penitent 
and pious on earth, in wishing any less influence to come upon 
them to bind them firmly and immovably to their Saviour, than 
what arises from the threatening of an endless penalty in case 
they apostatize. The desire of Uuiversalists cannot be to have 
any motives addressed to men for carrying on the work of refor- 
mation on earth, higher and stronger than what arise fjwm the 
doctrine they reject. . . . And as to God, they must ac- 
knowledge that lie regards the holiness of his subjects as involv- 
ing their highest good ; and that He is pui"suing this object in 
the demands and threatenings of his government. Consequently 
there can be no kindness and respect felt for his character, in 
wishing any motive lessened which is to secure the obedience 
and veneration of his subjects." ^ "With this should be compared 
a translation of one of the early Fathers : " Allowing our tenets 
to be as false and groundless presumptions as you would have 
them, yet -I must tell you they are presumptions the world can- 
not well be without. If they are follies, they are follies of great 
use, because the believers of them, what under the dread of 
eternal pain, and the hope of everlasting pleasure, are under the 
strongest obligations to become the best of men." ^ 

It is a frequent cavil of the sceptic that the Christian practices 
virtue for the hope of an eternal reward, for the fear of an 
eternal pain, or for both reasons ; not at all for the love of virtue. 

1 Fitch, Review of Tyler on Fut. Pun., Chr. Spectator, Dec. 1829. 

^Tcrtullian, Apology, c. 49, Reeves* translation. (But the context makes 
the argument to be this, that the utility of a doctrine is prima facie, evidence of 
its truth.) Compare lip. Burnet, Demonstr. of True Religion, Boyle Lecture 
Sermons, III. 494, 495: "Therefore the right and just proportion of punishment 
to be nnncxe<l to laws is fiot to be measured by the nature of sin ; " — Bates, 
Immort. of the Soul, c. 12; — Maud, The Tremendous Sanction, c. 3, § 6; — 
Wateon, Theol. Iu?tt. Part II. c. 19; — Hinton, Harmony of Rfligious Truth, pp. 
203, sq. 20€; — Walker, Philosopiiy of Scepticism, pp. 147, 148. 
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Tlic cavil is c<Ttaiiily not silenced by this theodicy. In one of 
the al)ov(? statoinrnts its principle is identical with that of the 
pioii:* fraud ; and we need not wonder that an eminent writer, 
aftor liavinjr said tliat penalty is a matter of prudence in the law- 
giver, in which justice is not concerned, should add, tluit "after 
alK II that tlnvatonft hath still the power of execution in his own 
hands;" and fIiouM -intimate that the threatening may be de- 
signed for oflect and not for execution.* 

And too consistently. For the argument sets out from the 
divine goodness, and deduces eternal suffering in behalf of 
hnninn salvation. But for whose benefit, and when for their 
benefit ? Certainly not for the lost ; it can do them no good. 
Nor for the saved ; the threatening is supposed to have acodm- 
plislied its work for them. It is good only for the living; its 
blessing c(*ascs with death. Its justice must then be made out, 
no longer from the goodness of God, but from his veracity. 

In the la^t resort, then, the theodicy fails, since even the 
veracity of God can not bind him to what is not intrinsically 
just. But it fails primarily, for another reason. The threaten- 
ing itself is not due to the welfare of men. They have no claim 
on God for an infinite inducement to be saved. Even the 
glorious attractions of eternal bliss are a gift of His goodness. 
Much more would be a second infinite motive, in the terror of an 
endless misery. That new encouragement would be an unmerited 
favor, an undeserved blessing, a free donative of God. Hence, 
perhaps, we may understand why it has been granted to some 
nations of men, and not to others; and hence the missionary 
appeal in behalf of this gospel. But if the threatening ia itself 
a gratuity, the execution of it is also a gratuity; and we most 
conclude that damnation, no less than salvation, is of divine 
grace. 

The weakness and poverty of man, which appears in his in- 
sensibility to the motive of eternal happiness, of course gives 
him no claim to the other motive. If he needs it, this is his gcult 

1 TillotsoD, Sennon on Matt. zxr. 46. Compare Less, Dogmatik, p. 687. 
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aod not his merit. And if it were not the token of man's ill 
desert, it would be an impeachment of God's power or wisdom, 
and an argument of his infinite necessity. 

§ 16. THE REDEMPTION. 

To vindicate God's justice, the heaviest drafts have been made 
upon His grace in that most signal act which should be most 
sacredly guarded from such violation. Th^- subsidizing of the 
Redemption as something due to the human race, is found in iu 
mildest form in Watson. Speaking of an objection against the 
imputation of Adam's sin, he says, it " springs from regarding 
the legal part of the whole transaction which affected our first 
parents and their posterity separately from the evangelical pro- 
vision of mercy which was concurrent with it, and which included, 
in like manner, both them and their whole rtice. . . . The 
redemption of men by Christ was not certainly an after-thought, 
brought in upon man's apostasy ; it was a provision^ and when 
man fell, he found justice hand-in-hand with mercy." Again : 
" Had no method of forgiveness and restoration been established 
with respect to human offenders, the penalty of death must have 
been forthwith execute^l upon them ; . . . and with them, 
and in them, the human race must have utterly perished." ^ 

We call this a mild statement of the theodicy, because it was 
connected with the question respecting the case of those dying 
in infancy; and in itself it includes an optimist consideration, 
which is foreign to the point at issue. It seems to concede, 
however, that without a Redemption, the sin of our fir^t parents 
would have involved no eternal misery. A later statement is 
more significant. " We are not told," says Bledsoe, " and we 
do not know, what it would have been consistent with the justice 
of God to do in relation to the world, if there had been no remedy 
provided for its restoration. Perhaps it might never have been 
created at all. . . . We do not know that even the justice 
of Grod would have created man, and permitted him to fall, wan- 

1 Thcol. Instit. Part II. cc. 18, 19. 
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dci'ing cvorln^ilingly amid the horrors of death, without hope and 
withDiu roniccly. Wc find nothing of the kind in the word of 
God, and in our nature it meets with no response except a wail 
of unutterable horror."^ 

AVo re|)ly, tliis is the precise question of all theodicy, — Wliat 
is the just penalty of God*s law, without respect to His grace? 
and of course we must ask what " would have been," and what 
*Mni«rlit be;** it is not enough to know " what is." Is the im- 
pendifjg penalty iffeurrcd sinij>ly by transgression of the Law, or 
by rejection of the Grace ? To say that it /* incurred, but that we 
do not know if it was due without the grace, is to say that we 
do not know justice from injustice, and that a theodicy is im- 
j)0s.>ible. 

The Ivedemplion is so intimately connected with the other 
d()Ct lines of the Christian system, that it is easy to miss the 
point on which the draft thereupon turns. Let us grant, then, 
that the human race waf^ continued, after the sin of Adam, 
because salvation was still possible by a method of grace; that 
tli<* sin of Adaui was not im])ulc<l as guilt to his posterity, but 
that the* final displeasure of God is incurred only by personal 
disobedience ; i. e. by actual sin, and not by birth sin. The 
f|u<'stion still remains : Would Adam, or any other human being, 
sutrer eternal misery, if thei-e were no forgiveness in the name 
of a Ivedcemer? And the theodicy in hand consists in offering 
tln^ work of Christ as a vindication of God's justice, if any at 
la^t sufier for ever. The complexion of it appears in the follow- 
in::^ remark upon the dilFiculties set forth in the ** Conflict of 
A.^res." "^lust the great com iK^nsatory fact which shall har- 
monize these confiicting elements be sought in either a past or a 
future sinte of being? May it not be in the present? Is it 
not l'urni>hed in the great fact of Redemption, or an economy 
of ^raee juul recovery co-cxtensive with the facts of sin and 
dej>ravily? . . . Not that all men will infallibly be saved, 
but that s:dvation is for all, and possible to all; that the plan of 
Kedemption is designed for and includes the whole race in its 

I Theodicy, p. 254. 
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de>jgn an<l end and provisions ; and that none will now be lost 
but those who will not be saved.* 

This theodicy is very prominent in the history of Theology. 
It is not confined to Arminian divines, to whom it has been 
most attributed in the defense of Calvinism as truly asserting 
the doctrines of grace; but many who decline the Ai-minian 
system have embraced it. It is also involved in the opinion 
so often avowed, that the immortality of all men is the gift of 
Christ, without whom the being of man would have utterly 
perished. 

Its absurdity is easily illustrated. It is as if a person charged 
with crime and condemned for it, should be offered a pardon ; 
refusing which, his sentence is executed, not on the ground of 
his original guilt, but for the new crime of rejecting the pardon. 
Or OS if a prisoner should be permitted to escape if he wished, 
and then be told his condemnation would be unjust if he had no 
such opportunity. Eternal life is oflercd a second time to those 
who have once proved unworthy of it ; and they are then told 
that for their original rebellion they did not deserve death ; but 
if they now choose to die, they merit endless woe. In this view 
the theory is identical with that which gives man the choice of 
infinite good and evil, with this difference : the one condemns 
for the first wrong choice, the other for a second wrong choice. 
In either case the free gift is charged as an infinite debt. 

In another view the theodicy is unspeakably dreadful. It 
follows, that it would have been infinitely better for fallen man 
if justice had taken its course. He might then have only died ; 
but the offer of rescue exposes him to the danger of eternal 
misery. In other words, he is punished infinitely worse by the 
grace of God than he would have been by his justice ! 

But it is asked : Is not man's guilt aggravated by the rejection 

^ Compare Jer. Taylor, On Original Sin; — Abp. Kinjr, On the Fall of Man: 
— Le Clerc, Bibliot. Choisic, VII., 340, 841; (see Buylc, Rc'fK)nse nux Questions, 
Part IL c. 173); — Schaff, Die Siinde wider d. h. Geist, p. 159: " Their absolute 
impotence and unhappines^ gives the most striking proof that there is no other 
way to blessedness than that offered through faith in Christ;'* — llinton. Har- 
mony of Religious Truth, p. 208;— Geo. Payne, LL.D., Congregatiolial Lecture, 
Of Original Sin, pp. 109, 110. 
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of an offered Savior? Undoubtedly. Man cxm not despise 
divine jroodnoss and long-suffering without treasuring up wrath 
against the day of wrath. But this is something infinitely differ- 
ent from the frco graoc of God justifying endless penal suffering. 
If tliat is not merited by man's original guilt, it can not be 
merited by ten tliousand aggravations of it. In no period less 
than eternity can finite guilt be heaped up to infinity. 

The practical bearings of the theodicy should be noted. The 
gratuitous nature of the Redemption lies at the foundation of the 
religion of a fallen race. It may have been "provided" in the 
counsels of eternity, — it is still gratuitous; the advancing ages 
have not made it I'all due. It may be true that God would not 
be jn>t to himself, if He were not more than just to us; still 
his infinite goodness is nothing that we can claim. ^ And there 
can be no '• eomf)ensation " for severe penalties incurred in the 
administration of Ilim who is eternally just. But if the Re- 
demption was a vindication of his justice, man may withhold his 
confession of moral bankruptcy, and forbear thanksgiving for 
divine mercy and grace. 

Hence a living writer, equally profound and devout, has 
truly remarked, *' how cautiously the remark often heard in our 
time, — the true Theodiceo is the Redemption, — is to be con- 
ceived of, if it is not to lead to a great error, radically perverting 
the Christian scheme of salVation. If the plan of Redemption 
is essentially an act of the righteousness of God, it had been 
unjust, and a violation of a claim justifiable on the part of man, 
to leave him witliout redemption. But it can only so appear to 
him who denies that man is himself guilty in his sins and their 
consequences. 



>• '» 



1 Compare (Voui^az, Examcn du Pyrrhonisnio, Part III. c. 13, § 6. 

- Milliter, Chr. Doc. of Sin, I. 269. The theodicy is canvassed by Coleridge 
at lonjrth, in the following passage, wliich is equally pertinent and 'cloqueDt: 
" Whatever el*c the de-cendants of Adam might have been without the inter- 
cession of Christ, yet (this intercession having been etTectnaliy made), they are 
now endowed with souls that arc not extinguished togetlier with the material 
body. Now unless these divines teach likewise the Romish figment of Purga- 
tory, and to an extent in which the Church of Rome herself would denounce 
the doctrine as an impious heresy ; unless tliey hold tliat a punishment tempo- 
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§ 17. PRE-EXISTENCE. 

We need not press any of the objections which have been so 
rife against tlie theodicy offered in the " Conflict of Ages." The 
doctrine of man's preexistence has a history which may yet com- 
mand respect,^ though we think it has not been relied upon as a 
▼indication of the eternity of future suffering until recently. As 
an ancient theodicy it had reference simply to the evils of man's 
present state. 

rary and remedial is the vcorst evil that the impenitent have to apprehend in a 
fntore state; and that the spiritiml death declared and foretold by Christ, * the 
death eternal where the worm never dies,' is neither death nor etcmal, but a 
certain quantum of suffering in a state of faith, hope, and progressive amend- 
ment, — unless they go these lengths, (and the divines here intended are orthodox 
Churchmen, men who would not knowingly advance even a step on the road 
towards them) — then I fear, that any advantage their theory might {>ossess 
over the Calvinistic scheme in the article of Original Sin, would be dearly pur- 
chased by increased difficulties and an ultra-Calvinistic narrowness in the article 
of Redemption. I at least find it impossible, with my present human feelings, 
not to imagine otherwise, than that even in heaven it would be a fearful thing 
to know, that in order to mv elevation to a lot infiniteh more desirable than bv 
nature it would have been, the lot of so vast a multitude had been rendered 
infinitely more calamitous; and that my felicity had been purchased by the 
everlasting misery of the majoritj' of my fellow-men, who, if no Redemption 
had been provided, after inheriting the pains and pleasures of eartlily existence 
daring the numbered hours, and Uie few and evil — evil yet Jew — days of the 
years of their mortal life, would have fallen asleep to wake no more, would 
have sunk into the dreamless sleep of the grave, and have been as the murmur, 
and the plaint, and the exulting swell, and the sharp scream, which the unequal 
gust of yesterday snatched from the strings of a wind-harp ! " — Aids to Refleo- 
tion, 1st Am. ed. p. 332. 

1 Aside from its eastern and more ancient history it has been held by Philo 
Judseus, 0pp. I. 416; II. 37, ed. Alangey; — IMotiims, Ennead. 4, 11.7,8; — 
Origen, Com. in Joh. 1 2, cc. 24, 25 ; 1. 13, c. 43 ; — Ncmesiu.% De Nat. Hom. c. 2 ; - 
Synesius, De ProvidentiS., § 1 ; De Insomniis, Kp. 67 ; — Augustine, doubtingly, 
De Lib. Arb. 1. 3, cc. 20, 21; — De Genes, ad. lit. 1. 7, c. 24; — Jerome, Epp. ad 
Marcell., Anapsych. et Demetriad. ; — Basil, In Hexaemeron, Ilomil. 8, c. 2 ; — 
Cardan, Thcognoston, 1. 3, De Animi Inmiort. cc. 3, 29, 58 ; — Henry More, who 
cites Galen, Hippocrates, and many others. Immortality of the Soul, b. 2, cc. 
12,18;— The author of "Two Hundred Queries," Lond. 1684 (see Bayle, 
iEovres, 1. 65); — Jenyns, Origin of Evil, Pref. and Let. 3; — Sir H. Davy, Con- 
flolationsof Travel, Dialog. 4; — Lessio^, Education of the Human Race (see 
Hedge's German Prose Writers, p. 95); — Beneke, Brief an die Homer (see 
Mohler, Symbolism, b. 1, c. 8, § 15); — MiiUer, Chr. Doc. of Sin, IL 77, 166, 
400, 440, a " timeless '* preexistence ;— Capel Barrow, Theol. Diss., Lond. 1772. 
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The sentiment which underlies the argument of the "Conflict 
of Aiic's," appears in the following expression: "In this wide 
univ(Tte no thoujzlu is so afiecting as to exist for eternity, and to 
be eallrd on, in a relatively brief space of time, to decide the 
character of that eternity" (p. 481). This life, so short and so 
full of weakness and ignorance and trouble, seems an unequal 
probation for an immortal destiny; and it is held thateacli mem- 
ber of th(i human race has deserved eternal suffering, by deliber- 
ate trans^jression, in a probation with the best advantages, con- 
tinued for we know not how long a period. Men are supposed 
to have been not unlike the angels in their first estate, but more 
favorccl than the iUllen angels hi the grant of a new trial for the 
eternal state. 

The value of the theodicy turns on the value of the supposed 
original jirobat ion. "Were its advantages such that it might justly 
deenle and fix a character for eternity? Now the very idea of 
a ntiw trial suggests that those advantages were not such as t# 
dt'termine an unalterable character; or at least, that if the for- 
mation of an inunutablc character was then possible, it did not 
lu'romojact in the case of the present human beings. For if so, 
why are we here? Just as a new trial of one charged with 
crime supposes a remaining doubt in the question of hi& guilt, so 
a new probation of beings once fallen assumes that they were 
not fallen beyond lioiie of recovery. They were not utterly des- 
perate and callous against all good influences. They were not 
innnutably wicked. Their sin had not the (piality of eternal 
endurance. The abused privileges of the previous state might, 
indeed, advance one far towards a just condemnation as hope- 
lessly and helplessly depraved, as certain to sin on eternally in 
spite of all that God could do to change his purpose. But pro- 
gress towdrd this state, and the actual attainment of it, arc differ- 
ent things, and they may be infinitely different. 

The theodicy fails, therefore, uj)on the face of it, to vindicate 
eternal sufl'ering for the immutability of a preexistent sinfulness; 
it assumes the contrary. Can it rely, then, upon the /ieinotisness 
of the sins of a previous state? This would be a resort to one 
or other of the theories already examined ; and it is plain no 
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theory of infinite heinousness is tenable, until it appears that the 
sinner is an infinite and divine being. 

Is the supposed condemnation justified, then, by the number, 
or the long continuance^ of sins in the previous state? The 
answer is, no finite or temporary sinfulness can merit eternal 
sufiering. An indefinite, unmeasured, immense duration of guilt 
still falls infinitely short of infinity. If the sins of one year, or 
of three score years and ten, deserve not eternal misery, then no 
multiple of them, and no mere aggravation of them, can justify it. 
The sins of an eteimal preexistence alone can justify it. 

The theory may be illustrated architecturally. It is proposed 
to support an inflexible beam, projecting infinitely. For this, it 
must have limitless strength of material. No brace work is 
allowed ; but it is either inserted in a mortice work of eternal 
adamant ; or it is balanced by an infinite superincumbent weight; 
or by a projection infinitely in the opposite direction. Either of 
these things, changeless character, infinite guilt, or guilt from 
eternity, are supposablc only 

*' If onr substance bo indeed divine, 
And cannot cease to be." 

§ 18. ETERNAL SINFULNESS. 

But the notion of a sinful character that shall never in fact be 
changed is a distinct theodicy ; or rather it gives rise to two, 
according as the character is supposed to be ever voluntary, or 
to become a destiny. The first is thus stated by Dwiglit : " God 
may punish sin so long as it exists. He who sins through this 
life may evidently sin through another such period ; and another, 
and another, without end. That, while we continue to sin, God 
may justly punish us, if he can justly punish at all, is equally 
evident. . . . The Scriptures teach us that sinners who die 
in impenitence will not cease to sin throughout eternity. The 
supposition that their sufierings in the future world will be com- 
plete, involves in it as a consequence, that they will continue to 
sin. If they were to become penitent and virtuous, they would 
of ooorse possess many enjoyments, and those of a very impor- 

10# 
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tant naturo." * The element of freedom is more distinctly stated 
by Olslirtiiscn : ** Tho punishment here siK>ken of is not arbitrary 
or i»ositiv(;; tlio ])unishment of lovelessness is a.^$ociation with 
the lovj'less alone, in that state of discord in the external as well 
as the internal life, which constantly proceeds from the absence 
of love."'- And hv ]Nitzsch: "The idea of eternal damnation 
and punishment is <o far a necessary one, inasmuch as there can 
not be in eternity any forced holiness of the personal being, or 
anv Messed unholiness."' Its advantajres arc urp;ed by Chalm- 
ers: "We hold that it would purge theology of many of its 
errors, and that it would guide and enlighten the practical Chris- 
tianity of many honest enquirers, if the moral character both of 
heaven and hell were more distinctly recognized,, and held a 
more ])n)niinent place in the regards and contemplations of 
men. * 

This theodicy is founded on the distinction between natural 

m 

inahilitv and moral inability, as it is made by theolosfians of 
the n("W school. AVhen tlu^ unconverted sinner pleads that he 
can not rej)ent, it is held, and we think truly, that his supposed 
di.-ablli.y is a (leej)-seated di.-lnelii^rjtiop. a trilf pot. for which he 
is at the nionienl aeeountabh^ ; and his utter d«»pendence on God 
for //'//) h'aves it still his duty to h«dj» himselt*. And it is now 
arirued that ihis moral inability will form the eternal character 

• 

of iln' lo>t. without pa-sing into a natural inability. Consistently 

1 I lh"''>|;y. Si'ntw.ii I'lxvii. 2(j,,nim. on Matt. xxv. 46. 

«C !irMi:iii l».vtiijir, f^ 210. 

■* Si".n.!..i. II'iiviMi ;i rli!jr:irtcr i\iv\ not a I'^cnlify, I»cv. xxii. 11. Compare 
L:u-t:intin^, l»o Iiii 1)« i, c. 21 : '' Irn tlivinsj in nnr-nnnn mnnct nilversiis eo?, qni 
p« I'vnnt i:i ii-tfMnuin/' Ih' ])rc>ontly say.'-; '' (^hii poccaro de^^iiiit, irain dei 
inortalt.Tu till it :" l»iit tin- »-(.'ntiniont soj-ni-j liniitcit ti> tlii^ life, and the theodicy 
ni:iy bo tl-.f "in sn:\ .vt«'nn"r:iN-; "— Ij-il-nilz. 'I'lirodiceo, ^§ 133, 266, 269: 
'' A]>n's (•« \u- vio, . . . il y'a tDiijonrs iluns riiommo qui pOchc, lore memo 
qu"il c-'t il;nnn«.', uv.v iil)orti- qui le n-nd fOU]»able, ct uno puissanco, niai» t'loi- 
gnro, «l'' <<• ivl«'v«v.;" - Wer«icruiiujn( I{»->tor.}, Thto<licrc, I. 103^-165 ; — Sccr^ 
tnn (II' -titi'.), L:i riiilcM.ipijir do l:i Lihr-rtr, j). 330: " 1/ enfor ct le paradis 
re|K.vcnt -i;r la lili'-rtr; '' — (lorhard, Lf.ci Tlu'o]., do Infer. § 60; — Chnmock, 
Di^e. on rrovidonco; — Watt*, World to Come, l)i>c. Xlll. ^ 1 ; — Kdwanis the 
Young'.r, Wks. 1. ll'i: — Wood.^ Wurk«, HI. 2t<5-288; — Lacoudre, Theodicea, 
II. 314; — ('«x]uorol (Kestor.), Christianity, p. 413, tr. by Davidson; HamiltOD 
Kewanls and runi.shmeuts, pp. 426, 427, 429. 
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with this view, the " eternal condemnation " is sometimes repre- 
sented as being not "thetical" or positive and absolute, but 
hypothetical or conditional ; actual, not by virtue of any irrevo- 
cable sentence, but by reason of a persistent wickedness ; i. e. 
the lost suffer for ever, not because they must, but because they 
wilL 

The apparent advantages of this theory are the following : 1. 
It aims to address the conscience, as well as the fears of men ; 
and to a right-minded man the thought of eternal sinfulness is 
more horrible than of eternal suffering. 2. It seeks to relieve 
the doctrine of an eternal infliction. 3. It is sufficient as a vin- 
dication of God's justice, if the fact it assumes be admitted. No 
one doubts that a man should be miserable as long as he is sinful, 
though it be for ever. 

But these advantages, if we mistake not, arc purchased at a 
ruinous cost. For, (1.) the appeal to the conscience is singularly 
ineffective. Men are not apt to be afraid of becoming wicked ; 
much less of becoming fiendp. If they have not lost integrity, 
they think that is impossible. And utter, eternal abandonment 
seems to them the more incredible, if they are to retain an eter- 
nal freedom. If on the other hand they are already corrupt, 
an eternal career of wickedness has lost its terror. It acquires 
a certain dignity, as we have already shown, and ihoy glory in 
their future shame. 

We speak of eternal freedom, because that is essential to the 
theory. To deny it, is to shift the ground of the argument. But 
this freedom is admitted, not only in numerous statements of 
the theodicy, but in the Restorationism which appears in all his- 
tory as its natural result. If through eternity the lost soul is 
not compelled to cherish its guilt, the suffering of penalty may 
effect its reform. It was just this notion of an inalienable power 
of amendment, that was cjirried to its consistent result by Origen, 
in the belief that the lost might repent and be saved, and that 
the saved might sin again and fall. Thus, instead of an eternal 
necessity, evil appeared as an eternal vicisshude, which no divine 
wisdom or creature perfection could prevent. And though this 
early causeway between heaven and hell is now broken up from 
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its place in tlieolog^^, we shall see that ft broader platform, so 
wide that it is not often measured, has taken its place. 

(2.) The supposed advantage respecting the mode of divine 
punishment is only apparent. The notion of remorse of con- 
science, instead of literal fire and physical torture, is an advan- 
tage bo fur as it suggests that th% penalty is self-inflicted or may 
be inherently just. But this is an indirect argument of the 
hazardous freedom we have just named ; and, while it pleases a 
philosophic taste, its tendency is to remove the hand of God 
awny from future punishment, so it shall no longer appear ns His 
judgment. It is then an easy thing to deny His right to inflict 
penalty, and in a kuid of Naturalism He is theorized away from 
the scene of final judgment. 

(Pi.) Though the theodicy would suffice, it is unproven. It is 
undermined by tlie element of freedom which it assumes. For 
while a perfect holiness may be ever maintained witliout destroy- 
ing freiMlom, the blessed being supposed to meet witli every sup- 
port and eni*ouragement of virtue, — eternally persistent sin in 
suffering is hardly to be looked for, if it be not a necessity fatal 
to the idea of sin. Ilcncc it is significant of the weakness of 
the argument, when Dr. Schaflf, perhaps its ablest defender, 
reduces the freedom of the lost to a minimum, thus : " The ele- 
ment oi freedom must here indeed be very limited. For the 
habitual sinner is already the slave of sin (John viiL 34), and 
incapabli', unless by the divine redeeming grace still present to 
him, to es(*ape from its dominion. Accordingly, the thraldom of 
the bhisphemer must be of the highest degree, and he can have 
only that se(?rning-freedom (ScheinfiXMlieit), that almost flicker- 
ing spark of freedom which is quite necessary to the conception 
of personality, which he still retains even in his most hideous 
deformity."^ 

We have remarked that the theory makes no account of in- 
flict(?d j)unishments. But if we allow the slightest pressure from 
such a source, the least trace of the freedom assumed will prove 
fatal to the theory. Bellarminc was of opinion that one glimpse 

1 Die Suiiile wider den Leiligcu Gcist, pp. 101, 102. 
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of hell fire were sufficient to make the most flagitious sinner turn 
Christian ; nay, live as an hermit, a most strict mortified life. 
Would not the sense of pain, along with a rational freedom, drive 
the anguished soul at once to a God who is regarded as not 
implacable, — to a heaven which is left open by the supposition 
that the lost might " possess many advantages, and these of a 
very important nature ? " 

But jn fact the freedom of the lost seems to be denied, not 
only by Augustine, when he says: **The first death drives the 
reluctant soul out of the body ; the second death holds the reluc- 
tant soul in the body; they are alike in this, tiiat the soul sufi'ers 
from the body what it wills not;'*^ but also by the numerous 
passages of Scripture which represent the lost as driven away to 
their punishment, willing to be saved but it is too late, and the 
very possibility of salvation finally cut olK And the only passage 
supposed to suggest an eternal sinfulness (Rev.xxii. 11) will be 
shown, in the proper place, to apply not to a future state of pun- 
ishment, but to the scenes of time. 

But this is not all. Tiie principle of this theodicy is that of 
the " ethical theology" now so prevalent, which so utterly ignores 
all that is peculiar to the religion of Christ. According to this 
theology, reward and punishment are not only just, but natural 
and inevitable ; they are dispensed by the proper and indestructi- 
ble faculties of man's being. Virtue is the highest health of the 
soul ; sin is hardly a disease ; it is only iiregular or perverse 
action, and its penalty, unrest. There is no crisis, of Fall or of 
Redemption, as there is to be none of life or death. The judg- 
ment is not a crisis ; for it decides nothing for the future, ll 
iixes no destiny beyond the omnipotence of immortal free agency. 
And as there is no judgment, there can be no grace. Christ is 
not a Savior. lie may be a helper ; but he delivers from no 
evil which the undying vigor of the soul might not, in the light 
of eternity, discover and repair. There is no forgiveness ; what 
we call by that blessed name is only the remission of sins after 
tliey have been put away. The nvind is its own place ; and, 

iDeCiv. Dei, 1. 21, c. 8. 
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creating its own chnnictcr, it can break the strongest bonds of 
sill, and make the prison of despair radiant with heavenly light. 
Thus, with nn unimpaired immortality, man becomes his own 
savior, and the Gospel of Christ an offence. 

As the tlieodiey has been stated thus far, there has been no 
denial of God's pow(T or ri<rht to put nnr end to the supposed oo- 
goiii'j: sintulneirs by the extinetion of the sinner. But this denial 
is made irequently, and recently. Thus it is said: "If in his 
impenitent state tiic punished offender is adding perpetually to 
his sin, does not each moment of that penal woe claim the mo- 
ment next following, also, as due to retribution ? And this must 
be the cti?o immortally with a soul immortally sinning. Ever 
p<?i*sistin;^ guilt will require ever |)er8isting punishment; and 
thus justice may for ever forbid its escape into nanght. The 
only escape from this eternal necessity of justice binding it to 
existence, would seem to be in making justice contemporary 
with crime, or in inflicting it on souls bercfl- of moral conscious- 
ness, and thus incapable of continued sin ; both of which czpedi- 
enfs would se«'m to be foreign to the idea of punishment, and 
ceriainly unsnpix)rted by the analogies of the present life."* 

Are there no analopjies in nature, or in human governments, 
to siipi)ort God's rijrht of i*elense fi-om an endless struggle with 
tho-r who rebel against Ilim? Must the oflSccr of justice not 
disarm or restrain the culprit, in order to enforce the law that 
condemns him ? ]\Iust he hazard the murderous stroke of the 
bowif knife, or (h?ath by the revolver, for some scruple respeci- 
iu«r the right to disaimamnn? May human justice employ 
prisons and strait-jackets? and may not divine justice withdraw 
one, and not another, of the abust^d faculties which divine good- 
ness gave ? May not God, with a touch or a glance, palsy the 
rebellious will, leaving the conscience with full power of remorse, 
but powerless to sin ? Is the human soul, ihough it has made 
itself accursed, still so sacred a thing that God does wrong to 
impair it ? Or, to waive this prescription of methods to God, 

1 T. M. Post, New Englander, Feb. 185C, p. 133. The denial of actual an on 
the jxirt of the lost, made by many divine?, is here significant, though it pertains 
more strictly to another theodicy. See below, p. 123, note. 
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can his swifl and unimpaired justice in no way overtake the 
puny calprit, or strike him down in death ? Is not the restraint 
of guilt a primary object of punislmient ; insomuch that these 
two things were both denoted by the same word {KoXaaig) in the 
classic Greek ? And are we now told that the punished sinner, 
in his inmost power of guilt, must not be restrained at all? 
Shall wc thus reduce Omnipotent Wisdom to the predicament of 
the unskilful conjurer, who has evoked an evil spirit not knowing 
by what spell he is put down again, and who must contend with 
him henceforth as best he can ! 

We have remarked that the doctrine of eternal sinfulness 
finds nj{> support in the Bible. The theodicy is given up, in a 
significant manner, by Hopkins, as neither scriptural nor rational. 
Having said that unless sin is an infinite evil, *' it must be ac- 
knowledged that no reason can be offered why God should 
punish the sinner for ever," he adds : " The Scripture represents 
sinners to be sentenced to this punishment ... for the sins 
wliich they did commit when in the hody^ in this world." And 
" there does not appear to be any justice in sentencing a sinner 
to a punishment which he does not already deserve for what he 
has done." ^ 

Here it is easy to see that the theodicy (whicli as stated by 
some of its adherents makes the future judgment " hypothetical") 
is equivalent and very similar to that of the scientia media Dei, 
Thus the most popular theory is most closely allied to that 
which none will now acknowiedge, though we have seen it almost 
express^ by a living writer. The difference between them is 
made by the latent sentiment we have noticed, that the final 
judgment is not a crisis, and may not be a finality. 

§ 19. A LAW OF NATURE. 

Besides the inseparable connection between all sin and misery, 
a law of nature is sometimes asserted for the eternity of future 
misery. Thus Abp. King : " Whatever is perpetual must have 
a natural and perpetual cause ; for a perpetual miracle is not to 

1 Inquiry into the Future State, Works, II. 439, 440, note. 
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be expected. If tlicrcfore the punishment of the wicked be eter 
mil, ii seems iiece.-sary for these punishments to arise from the 
laws and constitution of nature. For it is scarce conceivable 
how a state of violence should be perpetual."^ And Bp. Bur- 
net : *' If any dilHculty arises in our minds that this punisliment 
is said to be everlasting, as seeming inconsistent with the good- 
ness and justice of God to punish finite sins with everlasting 
suflferings, we may consider, First, That this suffering is founded 
in the nature of things, and is not properly an act of God, but 
the natural eftect of a natural cause. And when this suffering is 
threatened by God as a puni.diment, it is really nothing more 
than a forewarningof sinners of what will be- the conseqi\pnce of 
their folly, and what their sins will naturally bring upon them."* 
And Dr. J.Young: "In the world beyond the grave shall there be 
found j)erished minds! lost spirits! in which intellect, conscience, 
soul, have become dead? Iminortal wrecks! Fires gone out, 
that niijrhi have glowed with undying brightness I Lights that 
mi'Lrlii lia\ sparkled for ever in the glorious firmament, quenched 
in the blackness of everlasting night ? In all the horror of this 
conception, and should it ever be realized, at least we arc sure 
that it is no doing of the Holy One, no ordination of bis, no 
punishment which He has appointed, and which his hand inflicts. 
It lies in the nature of things, and i-i the proper, necessary work- 
injr out of crime itself; and crime, with all its tremendous con-e- 
quences, is that which the Almighty only hates eternally, whi ii 
He is for ever resistinir, and whicHi it is the design of everv 
department of his Providence, and of the entire plan of Provi- 
dence, to exterminate."^ 

This theodicy is sometimes illustrated by the case of a man 
who maims and disables himself; and we are asked if bis evil 
case, beginning in guilt, can end in innocence? 

In reply to the whole argument we remark that the freedom 

1 Orii:'n of I'vil, Appt'iiUix, § 2. 

- DiMiioii-tnitioM o\ Triio llcli^^ion, WoyV Lecture Soiinon"?, III. 494, 495. 

3 lii" My.-ti-rv, p]!. 22(5, 227. Compare J. Scott, Cliristiiiu Life, Preface; — 
liucliaiiaii, M<'(U>ni Atlicism, p. 421; — 'rhomjjsoii, (.'liristian TlKMsm, pp. 160, 
101, 42t;;— Ilamiltnn, Kowards and Puuishiuciit-'', pp. 30S-312, 404, 428. 
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of will, which in the last theodicy was reduced to a minimum, 
here disappears altogether. That whicli began in freedom, ends 
in fate ; for a law of nature is essentially a chain of causes and 
effects, whose links can be sundered only by being destroyed. 
The man who is really disabled, by whatever guilt of his own, 
incurs no new guilt for continuing disabled. lie can not be 
blamed for not doing what he can not do. If then he suffers 
eternally, this will be either for an infinite guilt of his original 
sin, or by a fatality which God himself can neither prevent or 
overrule. The former supposition implies theories which we 
have found untenable. The latter makes Fate stronger dian 
God. And at the best, the theodicy is an attempt to erect a 
rampart between God and eternal woe, under a fair name that 
^hall seem to save His character. * We have only to ask. Is not 
He the Author of Nature ? 

§ 20. PHRENSY. 

There are certain forms of the last theodicy in which the 
notion of freedom is explicitly abandoned. Thus Coleridge 
remarks, by way of supposition : " Why need we talk of a fiery 
hell ? If tlie will, which is the law of our nature, were with- 
drawn from our memory, fancy, understanding, and reason, no 
other hell could equal, for a spiritual being, what we should then 
feel, from the anarchy of our powers. It would be a conscious 
madness — a horrid thought ! " ^ And Martincau : " In many a 
hospital of mental disease (as it is called) you have doubtless 
seen a melancholy being pacing to and fro with rapid strides, 
and lost to every thing around, wringing his hands in incom- 
municable suffering, and letting fall a low mutter, rising quickly 
into a shrill cry ; his features cut with the graver of sharp 
anguish ; his eyelids drooping, (for he never sleeps.) and show- 
ering ever scalding tears. It is the maniac of remorse, possibly 
indeed made wretched by merely imaginary crimes; but just as 
possibly maddened by too true a recollection, and what the world 
would esteem too scrupulous a conscience. Listen to him and 

^^ 1 Table Talk, Sept. 28 1830 
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you will oft(Mi be surprised into fresb pity, to find how seemingly 
slight are the on'tnoes, injuries perhaps of mere unripened 
Ihou^rlit, which W'cA the fire?, and whirl the lash of this incipient 
woo. He is the dn*ad type of Hell." ^ 

The following fearful picture is drawn by McCosh : " Tied, 
like Mazeppa, on a courser over which he has no control, he 
would f«M'l a kind of ecstasy in the very wildness of his career- 
ing. Not only so, Imt acquiring courage from despair, he may 
proceed the length of making war with the judge. Since he 
can not flee from him, he will perhaps affect to condemn him, or 
impugn the authority of his law. 

' Souls who dare look the omnipotent tyrant in 
His cvc'rhistin;j: face, and tell him that 
Ilis evil is not good.* — Byron's Cain. 

" But this is l)y no means so easy a work, for meanwhile God 
has a witness in every man's bosom. There must be some way 
of deluding this witness before so bold a step can be taken. The 
spirit will now try to make the conscience condemn the judge as 
being harsh and relentless. Strange and paradoxical as it may 
appear, it will, to some extent, be successful. It will picture to 
the eonscicnee condemnation as a dark deed of tyranny and 
revenge committed by God; and believing, or trying to believe, 
that God is malignant, it will view Ilim with the feelings which 
malignity >hould in-pire. And now the soul will not only be 
angry wi(h God, but will feel as if it did right to be angry, and 
the war wliieli it carries on will not only be that of the passions, 
but of an evil (•(>nseienc(\ . . The war, too, will now be incessant. 
If it were merely that of the passion^, there might be cessations, 
and gaj)s, and intervals ; but being that of a troubled conscience, 
as Well ;i< of a disordered heart, it Ix'comes a constant and ever- 
lasting warfare, without respite and without end."* 

If we consider this theory simply as makhig the condition of 
tjie lost a f/t'sfi'iit/, the criticism of John Foster is pertinent and 

1 ]'!i'le:ivor< af^.^r \hc (■lin>tiMn Life, pp. 216, 217; cited in " JToman Kattxre." 

2 Divine Gov., 1st Am. cl., pp. 403, 404. 
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adequate : " The allegation (of eternal sinfulness) is of no avail 
in vindication of the doctrine, because the first consignment to 
the dreadful state necessitates a continuance of the criminality ; 
the doctrine teaching that it is of the essence, and is an awful 
aggravation, of the original consignment, — that it dooms the 
condemned to maintain the criminal spirit unchanged for evef. 
The doom to sin as well as to suffer, and, according to the argu- 
ment, to sin ki order to suffer, is inflicted as the punishment of 
the sin committed in the mortal state. Virtually, therefore, the 
eternal punishment is the punishment of the sins of time." 

But, we may add, in each of these representations the " law 
of nature " which underlies the argument, and which is supposed 
to be a law of human nature, appears as undermining and 
deranging that nature. The beings here described have ceased 
not only to be responsible, but to be human. They are maniacs. 
And in whatever faculty of the soul the " law of nature " is sup- 
posed to >vork eternal retribution, it will be found to have 
changed humanity into a monstrosity. According to this view 
the door of mercy is shut against the lost, absolutely and for ever. 
The final judgment is strictly an irrevocable sentence against 
them. If they should repent, they would still be utterly and 
hopelessly lost. The theory thus avoids the difficulties that 
encounter the doctrine of etcmal voluntary sinfulness. But it 
shifts the burden without removing it. For with freedom, char- 
acter also ceases; since voluntary purpose — no less voluntary 
because it may be a cherished and settled habit — is the soul of 
character. And the subject of the eternal punishment here 
described is no longer a responsible being; is not a person, but a 
thing. And if the justice of the doom can not be made out by 
some infinitude of guilt in this life, then the blasphemy of the 
terrible epic just (luoted, is not bhisphemy. If on the other hand 
the guilt of a creature which does not end in innocence, can not 
end in death, then we have a necessity which God himself must 
ever deplore, and the wail of the world of despair is echoed back 
from the dwelling-place of the Most Iligh.^ 

1 Here belong tlie exprcss^ions of numerous diviucs who deny that thero is sio 
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§ 21. RESTRAINT. 

A ili(?orv lia- IxHMi recently stated, and supported by the fol- 
lowiiiLT |»a>-ai:(s iVurn Swedenborg: "They [the unrepentant] 
are oa-t into lull, w here they are compelled by puuisiliments not 
to (K> evil ; Imt puni-hments do not take away the will, the inten- 
tion, ami (\)ii<0(iii«'nl thought of evil ; they only take away the 
aci." ^ AL'ain : *• Those who had punished and to«nented others 
an- in ilirir turn punished and tormented by others; and this 
eoniinuv> until at length their desire abates from the fear of pun- 
islinunt/"- AL^iin : " lie, after death, will be chasti.sed and 
punisiird : whiiii will be continued until, through fear of punish- 
ment, li«- conmiit evil no longer, although even then he can never 
be indincil to do good from the love of good."' 

Ine tlieory oU'ejed "is simply the reduction of the hells to 
to >iieh external order as amounts to universal and particular 
ob(Mli{ nee ; or sueli obedience as is finjd and etenud, never more 
to break out inio o[)«'n rebellion. But this obedience is from a 
sc/jis/i i/infirr^ viz: — the tire>omeness of sin from its conse- 
quences, and the love of lKip[)iuess from such outward obedience." 
" In this sen.-<' -in is finished, and all enemies subdued. But, in 
the heavens, th<' internals are cleansed, as well as the externals 

ftinoii.: the li'-t. I'liu^ An^u=«tino, ^pcakinp of tlie two kingdoms of the blessed 
aiiil the <l::imii.'(l, Kmhir. a<l I.!iiircnt. o. Ill: "The fonncT can liave no will to 
Fin, :ui<l i!i"' lattrr no ])Oucr." Aquinas, asserting tlic day of judfrmcnt to be a 
final c>;:;^uinnKi:i.>!i of^'oo.! and evil, Sunmia, piirs. ;{, <j. 9S, pari 0: " Good will 
nnionu" tin' Id'-— '-.l will n(»t be. nuTJt. lait lewani ; an<l evil will ninoiig the 
damned will n<'t le ilrmcrit, but [»uni>hni<'nt «»nly." Lendiard, Scntciit. 1. 4. 
dist. i')t», tells us that others eonfess this evil will to ho ."in, but ihov hold that 
it de-ervt'^ i;i. pinii.-lnnent ; for among the lost there is noseope for de>crt. Aiid 
he eonoludis tluit their evil will is an aggravation of their penalty; by which, 
however, they niirit nothing, l)ecau<c no (»ne aeijuires merit save iu tlii* Hfe. 
Abp. King, (.)rigin of Kvil, App. § 2, says of future f'unishments: "Sin will be 
at an end, and the very possibility of sinning, before they shall be inflicted.** 
Dr. Willavd, A-^enil.dy's (.■ateehi>m, q. 10, n<»tietvs t'.ie dispute whether the lost 
contract n<'\v guilt, v.ith the remark: '" 'l'h''re \< much ])leadod «»n both sides; 
but I »hall It-ave it in nn'/io."' Compare r.rl.kam, Stud, und Krit. 1S38, No. I. 
pp. 4vl,-P".'. 

1 Ap.e:ilypM> K.x-la.i.ed, 11C5. '^ Arcana Cadcstii\, b232. 

3 True Christian Keligion, Ool. 
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reduced to order ; they are hence obedient from the love of God 
and truth itself. In one reigns the love of the Lord and the 
neighbor ; in the other the love of self and the world. Out- 
wardly, they may, in a very advanced state of progression, far 
off in the depths of eternity, look somewhat alike. They will 
all be engaged in the performance of uses. But as their motives 
are different, even opposite, they would, if seen by a spiritual 
eye in their respective forms, appear directly opposite to each 
other ; * Like two men *tre«ading against each other, feet to feet' 
And this opposite relation they may retain for ever. Thus, 
Heaven and Hell are both eternal ; and at the same time uni- 
versal obedience is rendered to the Lord of Hosts, from all 
worlds and all dominions."^ 

The chief merit of this theory is the broad distinction it makes 
between the outward and the inward — the deed and the will — 
the acting of virtue and the hearty love of it. This distinction 
is made to explain an eternal difference between heaven and 
hell, while it is remarked that in an eternal progression, as the 
constant law'of the universe, " to what a height, in the far dis- 
tant eternity, may the hells eventually attain ! . . . They may, 
in some far off stage of their progress, get to exceed, in mere 
external quietness and peace, many good people's present idea 
of heaven ;" though "to the heavens they would for ever look 
black and ugly" (p. IG). It is also a signal merit of this view, 
that it conceives a state of blessedness so exalted — a heaven so 
high — that a seeming heaven may be a hell beside it. 

But, can the theodicy be consistently maintained ? Does it not, 
on the one hand, annex the outward reward of virtue to the love 
of vice? Beneath a superimposed happiness, may not the dis- 
tinctions of good and evil, right an<l wrong, be concealed from 
the view of the lost ? For ever acting virtue, as in a stage play, 
would they not be hypocrites at first, to be self-deceived at last, 
seeing the curtain never drops ? And, in an eternal restraint, 
what becomes of their practical freedom ? Is it not lost ? And 
if they suspect or feel themselves restrained, then, on the other 

1 W. M. Fernald, Eternity of Heaven and Hell ; A renunciation of Univereal- 
i?m, pp. 12, 16. 

11* 
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liJinil, is not even their poor and omptj happiness at an end? 
And ihus is it not a refutation beforeliand of the theoiy, wlien it 
is said that '' the evil are happier, when reduced to a state of 
enfire conlbrmlty u iili their ruling love, than while they are liv- 
inix i» a hypocritieal, assumed appearance of goods and truths 
which ihey have not interiorly. . . . From those who are in 
evils, froods will be taken away ; and from those who are in falses, 
truths will be taken away. All will be reduced to speak as they 
think, and to act as they will ; and not, as they do in this world, 
to speak onc^ thing and think another, and will one thing and act 
anollier" (p. 0). 

§ 22. TWILIGHT. 

• 

lietween the two last named theories lies a field of confused 
speculation respecting the state of the lost. Confused, we call 
it, because it asserts no active malignity, nor intense suffering 
— neither hazardous freedom nor terrible bondage of the lost 
soul ; yet interesting, as betraying the unrest of the human mind 
on this subject, and as sometimes leaning toward what we regard 
as the true theodicy. 

1. It is oft(Mi said that to be banished from the presence ot 
God, with no other suffering than the sense of an eternal loss, 
will be a suflicient woe ; and a merciful God will condemn to 
nothing worse. This is a common sentiment among Christians 
who have lost impenitent friends. It was perhaps also what 
Bunvan conceived when he said that if he should lose heaven at 
last, he could still adore God in the world of despair; this per- 
suasion was the assurance of his hope. And, as is well known, 
a similar religious experience has often been asked of those first 
making profession of their faith. 

2. Iveligious melancholy often depicts a lost condhion with a 
certain mixture of pious feeling. !Many who have deemed them- 
selves reprobate, have thought of their future selves as among 
fiends, but not of them. They would fiiin dissuade them from 
cursing and blasphemy, and engage them at least in prayer, 
though praise be too high for them. ^ 

1 Bradwardinc, cited by R. Williams, Christianity and Hinduism, p. 618. 
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3. The fatuity of the lost often takes the form of pleasure in 
evil, or of happy delusion. In unea^^y and unenviable joys, their 
condition may be hideous and detestable, but not otherwise fear- 
ful. To low and vulgar minds this is the same that an eternal 
career of splendid wickedness is to minds of a loftier make. In 
the theology of Emanuel Swedenborg this view of the condition 
of the lost is somewhat prominent. It is stated by an earlier 
writer thus : " The divine goodness is not to be charged with cru- 
elty for letting them continue in that existence, though it be very 
miserable, when they themselves will not have it removed ; or 
for not altering their condition, which tliey utterly refuse to have 
altered. It is better for them, indeetl, not to be than to be ; but 
only in the opinion of wise men, to which they do not assent."^ 

4. It is sometimes thought that the inflicted sufferings of the 
future state may be at times remitted, or ever moderate and 
endurable. Augustine himself once allowed the expression that 
" the punishments of the damned are mitigated, at certain inter- 
vals; since the wrath of God might still be said to abide upon 
them.*'^ And a form of theodicy sometimes mooted is this — 
that the sufferings of the lost are so reduced in degree, that, 
though eternal in duration, they are still finite in their sum.* 

5. The eternal progress of the lost in knowledge and capacity 
is sometimes denied. Thus we arc told : "An assumption which 
adds nothing to the plain scriptural doctrine of retribution, is that 
the wicked will go on indefinitely increasing iu capacities and in 
decrees of sufferin^ij, on a scale not unlike that of the rijrhteous. 
The Scriptures do not expressly teach such doctrine. Sin does 
not, like holiness, enlarge the capacities of the soul. It has no 
tendencies that way, — punishment has none.*'* 

To all this indistinct theodicy, we need not reply in detail. 

1 Kinjr, Oripin of Evil, App. § 2. " Enchir. ad Laurent, c. 112. 

3 A^a Shinn, On the Supreme Being. 

* Review of T. S. Smitli's Illustrations of the Div. Gov., Chr. Spec. March, 
lf36, pp. 9?, 90. Compare, Augnstine and Pclapius, (below, p. 331, mj.); — 
Lorabani, Sentent. 1. 4, dist. 4G: '* Non incongnie dici potest, Dcuni, ctsi juste 
ill jM>s«iit, non onniino tautum punire malos in futuro, quantum meruenint. sed 
c:.* aJiquid. taiitumcunque mail sint, do pa»na rdaxarey' — Malcbranche, Medi- 
tations Chrt'ticiiiies, vii, suj>pose8 the sufferings of the lost to bv/ partly remitted, 
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In >omo of its statements the lost appear as half dead; showing 
fev,- -iens ot" iiiiinortal vigor. In others, their deportment is un- 
woiihy of an ininiortal existence. And in all, the final retribu- 
tion liijikes ^lo\v progress. The conceptions are all in twilight, 
both as tliey [)ictiirc a condition between the glaring light of 
God's eternal frown, and the blackness of darkness for ever; 
and as thev indicate the feeble hold the human mind has on the 
ideas ot'tln'. Eternal and the Infinite. 

This mixed theodicy of life and death is, we think, untenable. 
Th<- livinir human soul can not be stationary. Nothing else 
than a hal):t of unceasing oblivion could subject it to eternal 
i:hi>ions ; and an eternal power of thinking must give it increase 
of l;p.o\vh<li:e ; and knowledge, exi>erience ; and the notion of 
cxji'-ri'Mci.' is fatal to each form of the argument. The prisoners 
whom it would hoKl must cither come out into the light of day, 
or -ink in eternal night. In a word, they must either live or 
di«'. 

15"-i'l<* being in its(flf an unrest of the Christian intellect, and 
a hunh/n to the Christian faith, the argument, we think, encum- 
bers the divine administration with a sloth of justice, and the 
univerM! with a mass of useless being. 

f';r =i::-:"i!t:..>:i m:^^^ I'}' Christ. Arminius, Rcsp. mi xxxi Articul. 14, cites 
o|» r.l'.'.is ihat ihtaiits (lyir,«; unbiiptized will bo in the mildest condemnation; 
tliut thov will <unVr without remorse of conscience; and that thev will suffer 
j»«?ivr:(y of loss, but not of sense. The last named is the doctrine of the Limbus 
lufiintum, a= prcro.<>cil by Leibnitz, Systema Theolog. p. 334, Paris, 1819. See 
ftl.-o L'>mb:u(l, S<nteiit. 1. 2, dist. 33. The second is adopted by Ridgely, who 
ailu'K>, I!)'-ly of Hiviuity, ij. 47, to an opinion that those dying in infancy ever 
remain in n:i infantllo btato. Leibnitz, Thoodicce, Part L^ 19; Abn'-piJ de la 
Contr-A'., tlioiiLrlit then.' niipit be incomparably more of happiness in Uie glory 
of the Fnvcd, though less numerous, than of misery in the damned. Saurin, 
Scnii"n on Hell, thinks t!ie doctrine of degrees in futnre punishments "may 
serve t" 'r^olve the vliiTiculty of tlie doctrine «)f their eternity." Niemeyer, Popul. 
Thc'l. ^ nn.-), and Mt^rus. Kpitome, p. 302, allow the improvement of the lost, 
with h:i|']ino<s ever imperfect. Swedeuborg, Spiritual Diary, 4038, says thai 
some "sit like di-ad .>-t<»ck^, and afterwards serve as a cla.ss of subjects that 
have scanv:Iy any lif'." Sen also Paley, Mor. Pliil. b. 1, c. 7; — Harris, note 
on Foster's Letter. A]»peal to Am. Tract Society, pp. 40-42. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EVIL TEMPOKARY. 

" What if God, willing to show His wrath, und to make His power 
known, endured with much long-suffering tlie vessels of WTath, fitted to 
destruction ? " 

We have now shown that the doctrine of eternal evil resulting 
from an event in time is diialistic, and that Theodicy does not 
relieve this limitation of the divine power. Before we proceed 
to the scriptural argument, we will offer some reasons to show 
that evil is temporary, and thus consists with a true Theism. 

§ 1. EVIL NOT KEEDFUL. 

Besides the tlieodicics we have examined, various arguments 
are adduced to show- either an eternal necessity or an eternal 
economy of evil. These may be classified as the cpidictic, qu- 
daimonic, and disciplinary theories. 

I. The epidictic theory supposes evil needful in order to 
display some divine attribute. E. g. : 

1. The Divine Potccr, — Thus we are often told that the 
destruction of revolted subjects could only be a dernier ressort of 
the Sovereign Ruler, and proof of His weakness. "AVhy,'' it ij 
asked, "should God strike them from existence, unless because 
it is impossible to uphold and rule them for ever in revolt, in a 
manner worthy of his perfections, and compatibly with tin.* safety 
of his government over his other subjects ? But an inability to 
reign over them in such a manner would be an imperfection; and 
to annihilate a vast crowd of creatures because of such, an 
inability would be a j)ublic acknowledgment and demonstration 
of that impei*fection. It would form an indisputable proof thai 
lie was unequal to his station ; that He had called beings inti. 
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exi-tonce whom lie was unable to uphold and rule conformably 
to tlicir charaotcr, in such a manner as not to defeat the ends for 
which He cniitcd them.'* Such a destruction, we are told, 
wouM furni.^li Satan with an excuse for rebellion, and a boast of 
triumph over God.^ 

The rej)ly is two-fold. (1.) TVhat are'* the ends for wliich 
God created" his rebellious subjects? Certainly the end of 
government is obedience, and not the mere display of statesman- 
ship. II(.'nce it may be doubted whether God can rule rebels 
'' for ever in revolt, in a manner worthy of his perfections." 
But, waiving this limitation of the divine power, the transparent 
faHaey of the argument is (2.) an assumption that what God am 
do, lie ))iui>t do. Who ever doubted tliat the Omnipotent can 
manag(j his creatures, in some way, so long as lie keeps them in 
being? II(* can do this eternally, if any sceptic should ask such 
pruot' of his power. lUit He is able also not to do this. As true 
c()Uiag(.' feai's not llio cry of cowardice, so God may contemn the 
charge ol' weakness, though in so doing He should remind us of 
his power to create by un-creating tlnj worthless. But, by the 
argununt in hand, God's capacities are made divine necessities. 
If He can con-^^erve the rebellious. He must do so, lest Satan 
j^hould <hrl(le Him, and all the people distrust Him. He is 
ih«i<'{'()re bound han<l and foot, by the green withes of our tlie- 
oiogy, until the trumpet shall sound: " The Eternities be upon 
thee, O Lord!" Until then, the bands, we doubt not, will 
stren'JctlH'ii .-ome sort t>f faith. 

2. TJic (lisphn/ of Divine Justice. — We have already shown 
that eternal suifering is not to be claimed as the right of God's 
justice. Hut it is urged that sucli endless punishment is wanted^ 
to exhibit this eternal attribute of God. " Sin and its power in 
the world could not be missing, because that contrast of the two 
divine attributes, of punhive justice on the one Ijand, and mercy 
on the other, quite dnalistically exhibited, required objects in 
which to reveal itself." '^ 

1 1). X. Lonl, Thool. i\\v\ Lit. Journal, Jan. 1851, p. 401. 
- Miiller, (stating the view of Beza,; Clir. Doc. of Sin, I. 421. — See also the 
critique of Leibnitz, TheoJicec, Part U. ^238; and of Bayle, R^pozise aoz 
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Here the reply 13 also two-fold. (1.) If this divine attribute 
needed an eternal suffering not strictly its due, the deplorable 
want might be supplied from an eternal succession of the sinning 
and perishing. But (2.) we deny the impoverishing need. The 
law of Grod asks obedience, to be rewarded with blessing. The 
recompense of reward is the display of justice which God desires. 
He needs nothing which He forbids. All penal suffering is the 
necessity not of God's infinite fulness, but of man's wickedness 
and weakness. 

3. The display of GocTs Holiness, — "May not divine wis- 
dom," it is asked, ** find a fitting end in keeping the wicked in 
endless existence as an endless and requisite expression of the 
divine displeasure and abhorrence toward sin ? Such a living 
and actual expression may alone be adequate to bring out the 
mind of God before His creatures." ^ 

This is to suppose that the holiness of God, of which the 
Shekinah was the sacred^symbol, can not shine brightly enough 
by its own light, but needs the hideous deformity and blackness 
of sin for its illustration. God needs that which it is his very 
nature to detest, — and it must be a feature of the eternal wi>rld 
if not a part of his plan, — that his abhorrence of it ipay appear! 
The whole theory is a contradiction, which reminds one of the 
supposed wisdom of keeping up the fire upon the altar of the 
temple of Ephesus, by digging down the coal foundations on 
w^hich it rested. It justifies the remark of jMohler upon the 
theory of Beza just named; "It was thus the part of the Deity 
to call forth somehow an evil sentiment, in order to attain his 
ends ; that is to say. He must annihilate his sanctity, in order on 
its ruins to attain to compassion and justice." ^ 

4. 77ie display of God*s Mercy. — This theory is suggested in 
some of the passages already cited. By one writer it is stated 
as (he Church doctrine, as contained in the old expression : 

QucstioDs, Part. IL c. 152. Compare Jurieu, Jugcment sur Ics ]M<5tliodcs, § 13; — 
Emmoni*, Scnn. on Rev. xix. 3. 

1 T. 3L Post, New Englander, Feb., 1856, p. 131. Compare Juricn, Do Pace 
ineimUa, p. 188; — Ilopkins, Works, II. 459. 

'^ Symbolism, b. 1, part 1, M* 
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** lliippy the guilt, which did invite 
Sucli II Kcdccmcr and so great ! " * 

It i< s[>ocially favored by a supralapsarian thcologj, which sup-, 
po-(> tlio work of Redemption, as the richest possible display of 
divine love, lo he an essential if not the main feature of the plan 
of (nation. In tliis view, man's failure was the necessary pre- 
lude of God's success. That is, the creation would have been a 
failure if man had not fallen! 

I5e-ide.s a few piissagcs of Scripture that seem to represent 
the plan of grace jus the choice work of God, and the subjects of 
it as special favorites of Heaven, this theory finds an apparent 
sui)]K)rr in tlie devout gratitude which becomes the redeemed. 
All till' ble-sings we receive are a pure mercy and grjituity; the 
wcalih of divine goodness to man is a grant of God's compassion. 
An<l all the ii«'nuine <roodness or love which man has toward 
Go'l. i> wrought by His undeserved love and pity in the gift of 
his Son as our Savior. And since Redemption is every thing 
t(» man. and the work of salvation is crowned with shoutings of 
Gjacc! (Jrarrl unto it, — it is easy for man to think of grace as 
ih<' he>t of all pgssihle things, and that the universe would be 
poo:- if sin kid not given occasion for display of its riches. 

Ihit whih; the tender and blessed sense of sins forgiven, of 
panus relieved, of sorrows assuaged, and of poverty enriched, 
sui:.r«'st the thought that guilt is a happy thing in the world, — 
the moral sense, the conscience, remonstrates. What parent, 
shedding tears of joy over a wayward child, subdued and im- 
|)rov«d hy chastening or sickness, would not experience a strange 
rexulsion of feeling, if the child should congratulate its past 
waywardness as the occasion of its amendment, and repeat the 
saying: FcHj: culpa! As sin is in its very idea that which 
ouirlit not to he, so it is implied in sorrow for it that the penitent 
shall <'verwi>h he had not sinned. The most wondrous display 
of (iod's undeserved love can only inspire the more ardent wish 
that oiu.' had not abased that love. It has been well said, by 

1 ••()! f'-'lix culpa, (\\\x. talem ac tantuin 

.M-jiuit halK'ie Kctiemptorem I " — Werdermann, Tbeodicce, I. 156. 
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one who even holds that infinite evil may be for infiniic good : 
" Throughout eternity man's state must imply and refer to his 
past disobedience, and his corrupt state of sin and death, and the 
suffering of Christ himself, which no redeemed soul can for an 
instant forget, or remember without sorrow." ^ 

And the passages of Scripture that may seem to support this 
notion of the economy of evil, will hardly sustain it. When we 
are told of the "joy in heaven over one sinner that rcpenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons that need no repent- 
ance," allusion is made, probably, not to those who were truly 
righteous, but to the self-righteous. ^ The style of thought is the 
same as when Christ says : " The whole have no need of a phy- 
sician, but they that are sick." Heaven rejoicas more in the 
humble publican, than in the proud Pharisee. And though 
Paul shows that where sin did abound, grace did superabound, 
yet, to the suggestion that men should sin that grace may abound, 
he instantly replies, as though it were a blasphemy : " whose 
condemnation is just." 

The whole theory of sin as the happy occasion of mercy also 
forgets that God's infinite love might have bestowed perhapc 
greater blessings on men than they can now receive, with their 
faculties impaired by the Fall. And when we are told of the 
condescension of Christ, in humbling himself to suffering and 
death for our sake, it is forgotten that Christ might have been 
incarnate, as our Elder Brother, leading us on more rapidly in 
an eternal progress, if our guilt had not crowned him with thorns, 
and bidden him to enter the grave for our rescue. 

But it is asked, did not God from eternity provide a Redemp- 

1 Ruskin, Modem Painters, II. 117. But in his " Stones of Venice," III. 138, 
139, he says: " The good succeeds to the evil as day succeeds the night, but so 
also the evil to the good. Gcrizim and Ebal, birth and death, lif!:ht and dark- 
Defss, heaven ond hell, divide the existence of man, and his futurity. The love 
of God ij», however, always sliown by the predominance or greater sura of good, 
in the end ; but never by the annihilation of evil. The modem doubts of eternal 
punishment are not so much the consequence of benevolence, as of feeble powers 
if reasoning. Every one admits tluit God brings finite good out of finite evil. 
Why not, therefore, infinite good out of infinite evil?" Compare Thompson, 
Christian Theism pp. 421, 422. Ilere again, wo think, is the Romance of Faith. 

s Alfordi Comm. on Luke xy. 7. 
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tion for iniui ? Doubtless. Yet it by no means follows that our 
uccd of luMlcinptiuii was liis choice; for then we might ask: 
*' Who hath iv-i-t<Ml his will?" It pertains to the divine integ- 
rity ihiit all (lOiTs plans should be against evil, and not for it. 
Th<> remedy of evils is the most active desire that thej bad not 
b(Oii, wln'iher in the heart of God or man. "AVho will call 
j^l-.neas piou<," says Seneca, "if he wished the city of Troy 
might he tak(ui, that he might rescue his father out of captivity? 
or the youp.g Sicilians, if, in order to set their children a good 
example, tlwy wi>hed that iEtna would throw out an uncommon 
tornMit of lire, to give them opportunity of showing their filial 
duty by snatching iheir j)arents out of the fire? Rome owes 
nothing to Scipio, if he prolonged the Carthaginian war to have 
the. honor of putting an end to it; nor to the Decii for dying to 
sav(^. their country, if they had first wished that- an extreme 
necessity of afl'airs might give Ihem an opportunity of bravely 
devoting themxlves. Nothing can be more infamous in a physi- 
cian than to inakc himself work."^ And may the Great Physi- 
cian, or the King who indeed can not do wrong, desire the lep- 
rosy of ^in and the abomination of guilt as occasions for display- 
ing atit/ of His attributes? 

IT. I>y the eudaiinonic theory we mean that which supposes 
sutlering to bo useful l)y increasing the sense of happiness. It 
gives zj'st, wo are told, to human delights. It is the seasoning 
of our enjoyim.'uts. The last theory regards evil as a means of 
revealing God; the ])resent regards evil as quickening the per- 
ce})tions oi' man. There are two forms of it, according as suffer- 
ing is supposed to be remembered in one's own experience, or 
witnessed iu the experience of others. 

1. It is a common remark that we know not the value of our 
bles>ings until we have lost them. Health is most prized and 
enjoyed after si(!kness. Whence the sentiment in the beautiful, 
though amorous poem of Gresset: 

1 Do InMK'l'K'ii^. 1. 0, ('. :J0; compare c. 37, and an nblo article in the Christian 
SiH-ct;it(;r, Dro. 1^32, pp. 014-000, showiii;^ that God " hiw not rejected a holy 
universe, uml prerorroJ bi'lore it a univei'se marred, for healing." 
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" O the bliss of convalescence ! " 

And yet who desires sickness for ihe sake of the happy recovery 
from it ? Who pants for pain, in order to enjoy tlie release from 
it ? Who desires any complex experience of pangs and rescues 
to be repeated ? Who can reconcile the paradox that evil is 
*' ever mournful and wrong when it is to happen, but often good 
when it has happened"?^ And what Christian, tried by sufler- 
ing and loss, does aot reproach himself as naturally too insensible 
of, and ungrateful for, God's constant blessings? What may we 
infer from this dread ofanguish and this conviction that we ought 
not to need it, but that it is not needful for perfect beings, and 
may be a token of our fallen state ? 

And an analysis of the theory may lead us to the same con- 
clusion. Admitting the fact that blessings brighten by the side 
of curses, it does not follow that they derive value from them. 
It is not the contrast between joy and sorrmv that creates joy. 
If it were so, then the intenser anguish, piercing to the depths 
of one's own soul, would produce the higher joy. Cold does not 
create heat ; nor death, life. It is not the winter that quickens 
the growing fruits of summer. The highest forms of vegetable 
life are those that know no winter, but yield budding blossom 
and ripening fruit together through the year. So the Tree of 
Lif<*, bearing twelve-fold fruits, from month to month. Darkness 
does not enlighten the day ; in the Heavenly Jerusalem there is 
no night. Is not the evil of suffering that we need now, the 
scourge of indifference and dulness? 

2. There can not be a greater occasion of scandal to religion, 
than the notion that the bliss of the saved is enhanced by con- 
sideration of the woes of the damned. The doctrine appears in 
its boldest form, among the Schoolmen. Thus Aquinas : " That 
the bliss of the saved may please them more, and they render 
more abundant thanks to God for it, they are permitted to gaze 
upon the punishment of the wicked."^ And Peter Lombard: 

1 Immor ist cs trauripj und unrccht zu fallen, abcr oft gut gcfallcn zii seyn." 
— Wcrdermann, Theodicee, I, 169. 
3 ^* Unumquodque ex comparatione contmrii magis cognoscitur, quia contnw 
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" The elect will come forth to behold the torments of the un- 
godly, and at thi.^ s])octacle they will not be smitten with sorrow; 
on tin' contrary, while they see the unspeakable sufferings of the 
ungodly, they, intoxicated with joy, will thank God for their 
own salvation."^ All sYmj>athy with the lost is denied by Quen- 
stedt. Tli(? diiriculties on this score are admitted by another 
writer, who says : " Yet under another, a nearer, and much 
more allccting consideration, viz : that all this is the misery 
which they themselves were exposed to, and were in imminent 
danirer of incurring, — in this view why may not the sense of 
tlirir own escape so far overcome the sense of another's ruin, as 
(initc to extinguish the pain that usually attends the idea of it, 
an«l even render it productive of some real happiness?"^ The 
sann" view is coinhined with the i)revious theories by Hopkins, 
thus : *• The smoke of their torment shall itscend up in the sight 
of the hhssed foi- ever and ever, and serve, as a most clear glass 
always before tljrir eyes, to give them a constant, bright, and 
most jilivcting view. . . . This disiilay of the divine character 
and glory will l»e in favor of the redeemed, and most entertain- 
ing, and giv(i the highest pleasure to those who love God, and 
raise their lia[>piness to ineflable heights." Should this eternal 
punislinieiit *• cease, and this fn*e be extinguished, it would in a 
gri'at mea>un? ohscTure the light of heaven, and put an end to a 
great part ut* the happiness and glory of the blessed.*** 

riaju.vta so \*u-Hi\ \u\\'/i> clncoscunt. Kt idcD ut beiititiulo sanctorum cis magis 
C')iiijil;uv':jt, (.-t «1(' v\ iil)f'ri(»rrs gratins Doj) ajijuit, <l:itur ei> ut jja^iias impiorum 
jifrlV'cti! vi'lonnt." Siimin:!, I'ars III. Suppl. q. l>4. pn»p. 1. 

1 SeuTont. 1. 4, di'-t. oO, c. Cited l»y Ft-uorbach (Ksscuoc of Christianity, 
c.2<») witli the rcniiirU: *• This position ia . . . a characteristic expression of 
Chri«ti:ui, cf bclicviii;: lovo." 

- Kiiirr'< OriLMii "f Kvil, c. !">, § 5, Law's note, lie adds: "To this purpose 
aj»i>iy tluit of [the Kpicurcan p«wtj Lucretius: 

" ' Siinvo ni:iri magno turbantibus a^juora vcntis 
V. tonfi ultorins niagiunn spcctaro hiborem; 
X<m quia voxari qu<Mi(|iiani e-^t jufumhi vvihiptas, 
Si'd tiuil'ti^ ip.s«^ ijjaH" oaiva.s cpiia cornen' <uave est.' " 

3 Wciks H, 4:»7, 4'.S; l\irk'.s MoniMir, pp. 201, 202. Compare Ctq^otv the 
Givat, M.M-alia, 1. -M, c 10; In Lvan;;(>lia, 1. 2, llouiil. 40, c.S, In Job. LS3,c, 
U;— Baxter, Saints' Ke^t, Tart I.e. 7, Praciical Works, IlL 3S, 39, Loud. 1707;— 
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To this theory we need not reply with analytic argument. It 
may be safely left to die under the pity of a humane theolog}'. 
Even the Rabbies, who interpret the last verse of Isaiah's 
prophecy of temporary suffering in Gehenna, speak of the right- 
eous as saying : " It is enough.'* We admire the amiable Lava- 
ter even for his unwarranted prayer, when he says : " I embraced 
in my heart all that is called man ; past, present, and future times 
and nations, the dead, the damned, even Satan. I presented 
them to God with the warmest wishes that He would have 
mercy upon all." The notion -of heavenly joy in the eternal 
sufferings of the lost is indeed too consistent with that doctrine ; 
but it has no place in the heart of many who hold it ; and with a 
hopeful inconsistency many now suppose the blessed ignore the 
woes of the lost ;^ hence they seem useless, and might as well 
not be. We trust the theory may not revive, now that the author 
of a Prize Essay dares commend the strong reprobation of it.* 

III. By the disciplinary theory we mean that which supposes 
evil needful as a trial and exercise of virtue. Thus Lactantius 
tells us: "Virtue is firm and unyielding patience in enduring 
evils ; whence it follows that where an adversary is wanting, 
there is no virtue."' And according to a modem writer there 
must be an adversary within the heart, or there can be no virtue. 
** Virtue rests simply and only upon moral corruption." In sup- 
port of which startling paradox we are asked what virtue in 
temperance, without the appetite that makes a drunkard ? or in 
self-possession, without strong desire, anger, impatience ? or in 

Edwards, End in Creation, c. 2, § 6; Sermon on Matt. xxv. 40; — Strong, 
'Doc. of Eter. Misery, pp. 172-174; — Erbkam, StuJIcn uuil Kritjkcn, ITCJ^, No. 
I. p. 410: " We who would maintain the eternity of hell-tormcnts in tlie strictest 
6eD.«e, can only see therein an admonition that we have not so to think of it a» 
if Ihcre were but a minimum of actual sin. In other words, Hell, as the place 
of the damned, must be an expression of the divine nature no less than Heaven 
as the place of the blessed. Paradoxical as this may seem at first view, every 
one will readily see that it is the only condition on which, from our funda- 
mental principle, an eternal dsmmation can be maintained." 

1 Schaflf, Die Siinde wider den heiligen Geist, p. 158. 

3 Thompson, Christian Theism, p. 801. 

* Inst DIf. 1. 3, c. 29. 

12* 
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lov(», ])l:i('jil)lcno--, \V\{\\ if all men wore. good, upright, happy? 
Whiit virtue in loving llioso who love us?* 

Is iho >aiiK* writer consi.^tont in con (.'hiding that evil is unripe 
good, the work of Ciod, and therefore gowl ? We think he is; 
thoii;:li \\v. r-liuuld then conclude with the ancients that necessity, 
which >o niin^dis the cup of virtue and bliss, is the only evil. 

Lei no one suppose that we deny or undervalue the patient 
virtue-, which are the glory of Christianity. The redemption 
of a I'alleii race inu-t begin with them ; and, in contrast with the 
sins oi' vM'ii and in tlieir power to overcome evil with gooil, they 
are peculiarly resplendent. God himself has exemplified them 
in his own long-<uffering, pity, and condescension ; visiting sick 
humanity ; watching beside our bed of pain ; assujiging our dis- 
tress; niini>i<ring to our comfort; enduring much from ourfret- 
fulnes> : trvinir many a irrievous conllict with our madness and 
r:if:<'; rewarded with much ingratitude; yet freely forgiving alK 
Having given such an example in our behalf, He may well ask 
us to exi'rcise these virtues in behall'of one another. 

Dut, niu.-t the ])ossible virtues have ])cen lacking in number, 
or iiiiiiior in (j:ia]lty. wiiho'.it these sad occasions? What is 
viriMf\ ii" it l»e not the free action of our powers aecoixling lo 
their |.«roj)er laws ? The struggle with evil is only one exercise 
of i:n-e powers, — life, wrestling with disease and death, gaining 
streiij:!!. it' not victory. Yet in all this our faculties arc diverted 
from tlii ir legitimate use. It is like the sympathy of the body 
with an injured limb, turning aside its energies to repair the 
lesi.>n. It is the ])ainful elTort to remove obstructions that ought 
not to be. And every virtue thus developed, so far as it is pecu-, 
liar, is a special unfitness for the original duties of our being. 
The strength thus gained must be re-instructed, ere it can be 
apj)lied in the creation of positive good. The bravery of the 
warrior iinist Ix^ disciplined anew for the hardy enterprises of 
peace. Tlu' special skill of the physician is almost useless when 
health prevail^. The habits formed in opposing evib must be 
change<l when evils cease. And how many bad habits are 

1 Villaum^, Ur>i)rung und Absjchtc ties Ucbels, III. 136, sq. 
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formed and bad feelings engendered in man's best warfare 
against the powers of darkness, how much he must first unlearn 
in the higher discipline of heaven, — none but the Master can 
tell. And if the universe were absolutely without evil, what 
right have we to assume that it might not furnish fit and ample 
material for the exercise of all created faculties, so their sharp- 
ness need not be turned to their own destruction ? or that Infinite 
Wisdom could not find for immortal beings duties sufficiently 
hard and manifold, for the most perfect tempering, and for the 
richest luxuriance, of virtue ? 

But virtue is Wtwtioiicd as well as energetic. And we are told 
that man can learrt a lively abhorrence of evil and an earnest 
cleaving to that which is good, only by conflict with suffering and 
wjong; that experience, though a severe, is a needful instructor. 
If so, we reply, then God has not endowed man with faculties 
for knowing that which most concerns him; or if man has them, 
they can be developed only by that which should not be. But 
is man made so poor that evil must be part of his goods ? To 
say nothing of the perceptive faculties, that reveal to him all 
this fair world, and that may in due time explore the heavens 
where God dwells, what is Imagination, that tells us in myriad 
ways what and how things might be? and Ccniscience, telling us 
what we and all men should be? The minds of men arc teeming 
with fairy visions, beautiful day-dreams which it seems cruel to 
disturb. The world can hardly contain the books of fiction that 
are written ; and boundless space could not contain the air- 
castles that are built, — realms of delight which it is sad to think 
are unreal. And what countless evils do men .*hud(ler at, what 
vices do they detest, what crimes abhor, that exist only as things 
conceived? Must they, then, confront the hideous visage of 
actual sin, to know how fair is virtue? Even granting that 
fallen men, half dead, nee<l to be rudely shocked into physical 
and moral sensibility, dare we say that perfected saints and holy 
angels need such stimulus to their ecstacies of sacred bliss? 
For them, might not the remotest thought of the sins we commit, 
and of the pains we feel, be terrible enough to clench their hold 
on good ? Or, if worse fancies were needed for their virtue, 
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shall wo try to j^.^o-s what frightful horrors ihey might not paint 
bc'loiv their minds, to startle paradise with a salutary shudder? 

Finally, the theory of evil as necessary to good is a denial of 
tlio integrity and reality of virtue. A moral being must be 
stronger than his necessities, in order to make them virtues. 
The power to bring good out of evil is weak, if it needs the evil 
for its occasion. A>^ God, able to manage evil beings for ever, 
can also dispense with them, so the virtue of a finite creature can 
dispense with t(Mnporary evils, or it is worthless. If men car. 
nev(^r come out of that dear school, experience, ihey will never 
be wis<'. Is there *• no higher virtue than thft which is gained 
by confliet ? no virtue, which, like the fruits of nature, grows by 
an organic, |>nMluctive energy? Are there only hearts from 
wliieh ill" oil is mechanically pressed? none from which it flows 
spontaneously?''^ So far irom being ])uro and disinterested, 
virtue is ever im[)orfcct and false, if even in the glorified state it 
nunt be eon^l rained by the sight or the knowledge of evil. In 
this vi< \v, Heaven itself becomes a prison, guarded round not by 
the shadowy '•hydras, gorgons and chimeras dire" of a fertile, 
iVarless laney. but by actual grim forms that Necessity im{)o$e3 
as the eternal law and limit of the kingdom of light. 

We reject, then, the whole theoiy. Yet it may be accounted 
for. Tiie human race are but little advanced beyond nothing- 
ness ; the regenerate are in the infancy of their eternal life^ 
We have seen and felt much evil; in relief from it, many joys. 
ISlo-^t of our happiness has had suffering for its precursor, or its 
neitilihor. What marvel, if we should mistake the common fact 
for a general law, and, wondering at the power of God and of 
good, >liould subsidize the evil they subdue as their servant for 
ever? We do not reflect that it then loses its proper nature as 
fierci' and malignant, and that if we strive to retain the theory, 
the distinction of good and evil ceases. 

r>u(. we tru-t, when we have attained spiritual manhood, the 
contra-ts ami alternations that occasion our childish errors will 
be pa>.-ed. ^^ c nught then, but for our pardoned sins with which 

1 Tlioluck, Guido and Julius, p. 00. 
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Grod does not upbraid us, forget the evils from which we are 
saved, in the glorious duties for which we are saved. The 
antagonism between a little good and real evil will be merged in 
a higher antagonism between absolute good and relative evil. 
The contest against wrong will give place to happier struggles 
with difificulties where no evil lurks, — hard problems of thought 
and work which Eternal Wisdom knows how to propose. The 
manna of blessing, that cloys now if it be not spiced, will be our 
wonted food when we shall hunger and thirst after righteousness, 

" From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence, and better still. 
In infinite progression." 

§ 2. THE FRAILTY OF EVIL. 

What is sin, or moral evil, but a voluntary estrangement from 
God ? As the holiness, or highest goodness, and the true w^elfare 
of the creature are found in love toward God, and in being loved 
of Him, is not evil, primarily, a turning away from God, — a 
denial of Him as the true good ? And may not the manifold 
forms of sin, — ingratitude, pride, sellishuess, lawless desire, 
envy, enmity, malignity, — be traced to a wilful alienation from 
Grod, OS their commoti, excUvseless and inexplicable cause ? 

But Grod cannot be rejected as the Archetype and Fountain 
of all goody without being disliked or even denied as the source 
of being. The revolted creature finds a quarrel with llie sense 
of his utter dependence. What was before a happy reliance is 
now an unwelcome sense of weakness. He would prefer to sub- 
sist by himself, and for himself. He would fain be a central 
being, and other forms of being must be subservient to him. All 
his love is changed to selfish passion ; he cherishes other forms 
.of being, not for tlieir good, or as a divine handiwork, but for his 
own use and behoof. They must exist for him. That which 
will not serve his turn provokes his enmity ; and that which 
yields to him is wasted upon him. His departure fix)m the true 
and imperishable Good makes him of necessity a consumer and 
a destroyer. 
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But his warHirc witli the true welfare of others, and with the 
power that preserves him, is also a warfare upon himself. The 
laws of Ills own beiiic: are as much infringed upon as the prin- 
ciples of t]i(i common good. The passions he has kindled are 
])alled with satiety, or they prey upon and derange his own 
powers and capacities. And unless we assume that all evil, or 
at lea>t all the effects of evil, are only physical, we must recog- 
niz«^ a diseasi' of the. soul ; in the way of analogy, though not of 
resemhlancc, the weakness and the strength of the revolted soul 
may Ini tln^ weakness and the strength of its fever. "We do not 
deny any prineij)le of the divine judgments when we say the 
words of Wisdom maybe strictly true: "lie that sinneth against 
me wronnctli his own soul: all thev that hate me love death." 

So much for tli(^ nature of evil in its worst form, as sin. And 
what is physical evil, or pain, but the anguish of a created life 
who^e law is violated or its strength imi)aired — the wail of mor- 
tality — the cry of warning or the despairing shriek that notes 
our subjection to decay and death? It is an old saying that 
what is imperishable is impassible. This is true, with a single 
qualification. Th<* divine nature .sufiei's grief for man, fn.»€ly. as 
a gift of love. The pang ii; not a violence from without ; it is 
the tlirol)bini' of the heart of God. The verv affection which 
moves to pity is one of the highest forms of life ; it more than 
heals th<' wound it makes. And if saints and angels share the 
divine sorrows over erring creatures, they also share the divine 
nature; forCiod is Love; this emotion that "never faileth " may 
be more than any thing else the sign of their exemption from 
<h'eay. But the pain that comes not from love, finds no sup- 
port. Il is the token of frailty. th(? herald of death. 

]>ut not oulv the natiu*e of evil shows it< weakness — it has 
no sul)-:anee. It subsists only by its connection with good, and 
as a warfare a;zainst it. It is not an entitv. It has no inde* 
i)end( lit l)eillL^ And no creature was oriirinally bad. Even the 
Persians knew how to say that " evil, according to the oracle, 
is more frail than non-entity."^ And many of the old philoso- 



^ Zoroaster, or the 'rhcurgists, Anc. r'nigmciits, p. 161. N. York, 1S36. 
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phers and of the early Falhera regarded evil and being as natu- 
rally opposite. Plato speaks of God as the essential Being, who 
truly is ;^ and of matter, as that which is not ;^ chiefly, indeed, 
because it is subject to change and decay, as Cicero remarks;' 
but probably also because it was with him the principle of evil. 
And accordingly Proclus, one of the later Platonists, says : " Evil 
effects something, indeed, among beings ; but the effective power 
of evil is evident from this, that it is corruptive of every thing. 
For that evil is this is demonstrated by Socrates in the Republic. 
who very properly says that the good of every thing is that 
which is preservative of every thing, on which account all things 
desire good ; for existence to all things is thence derived ; just 
as non-existence and corruption are on account of the nature of 
evil." And again : " It is impossible for that w^hich does, not 
desire good, to rank among ^eings. For on account of this de- 
sire all beings are produced and exist, and from this derive their 
salvation [preservation]. " Again, speaking of the dependence 
of evil : " All life is essentially power ; but evil, being produced 
through a power which is not its own, is contrary to good, em- 
ploying its own pow^r for the purpose of resisting good. And 
the greater, indeed, the inherent power is, the greater are the 
energies and the works of evil; but they are less when the 
power is less."* To the same purpose says Epictetus: "As the 
line is not drawn [in the race-course] in order that those who 
run should depart from it, so evil nowhere exists as a proper 
naturc."* Athanasius says : " Those things are, which are good; 
tho^e things are not, which are evil. And good things have 
being, because their patterns are in God, who truly is ; but evil 
things have not being, because, nothing in themselves, they are 

1 T6 ovruq 6v. 2 Td //^ 6v. 

« Nihil Plato putat esse, quod oriatur ct intcreat, idquo solum esse, quod sem- 
per fcilc sit. Tuscul . Quacst. 1. 1, c. 24. Compare Diogenes Laertius, De Vitis 
Phil. 1. 3,^ 69; — Plotinus, Ennead. IIL 1. 0, c. 7, p. 310: "Matter may with 
pr»>priety bo called non-existence;" — PorjAyry, Scntent. ad Intell. c. 21, p. 
226: •*truc non-exbtcnce ; " — Dionysius Arcop., and his interpreters, Maximus 
and Pachymeros (Cudworth, Intell. System, IIL 181, 182, Moshcim's Dissert.); 
— IViHthius, Quomofio substantise bona; sint 

« On the Subsistence of Evil, pp. 81, 77, 160; Taylor's translation. 

* Enchirid. c. 27. 
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the fiction^ of men." " As a substance, and in its own nature, 
evil is iiotliinp:; the Creator hath made all things."^ Again: 
*• Kvil things arc not entities; but good things are entities, since 
they arc of God, ^vllo truly is."^ And Basil: "Evil is no real 
thinpf, l)ut a m(."i;c negation."' Gregory Nyssen uses very simi- 
lar language* And Augustine, replying to the ManichiBans, 
says : '* Who is so blind as not to see that evil is that which is 
op])Osed to the nature of a thing? And by this principle is your 
heresy refuted ; for evil, as opposed to nature, is not a nature. 
But you say that evil is a certain natui*c and substance. But 
^vhat is opposed to nature, struggles against it and would destroy 
it. So that which exists tends to make non-existence. For 
nature itself is only what is understood, after its kind, to be some- 
thing. Ilcnce as we speak of the being (esse) of anything as 
its essence and substance, so the ancients, wanting these terms, 
used tlio word nature. If then you will consider the matter, evil 
consists ill tliis very thing — a d<»fcction from being, and a ten- 
dency to i ,n-hcing." Again : ** How can that which you regard 
as the ])riiiciplc of evil (suniniuni niahun) be opi>osed to nature 
and substance, if it be Itself a nature and a substance? It could 
thus only destroy its own being; and if it should accomplish 
this, it would indeed attain the supremacy of evil (perveinet ad 
sumniuin malum). But this can hardly be; for you say it not 
only />% but i< eternal. But so lon«r as it fjrisfs, it can not be (he 
supreme (^vil."^ Again: "Things are corrupted (or wasted) ly 
being dej)riv«'d of good. But if deprived of all good, they will 
not be at all. For if they shall be, and can not be corrupted, 
they will 1)<« better, because^ they will remain incorruptible. 
Hence all things that (trr are good. The evil, then, 
of wliich T was seeking the origin, is not a sidjstance; for if it 
were, it would Ix' a good."^ And even in the terrible imagery 



1 ()r;iti<> cciitr:! (I.Mito«;, cr. 4. r>, 0[ip. I. 4. C. 

2 Ot'i; r,) ra ^dft i.cr( ru Kauw ovra 'U ru kq/ai, i'^ad'rfTep urrb 70V wvrof &sov 
yi}i'niir:L. l)o Iiicar. V(!rl»i, c. 4. 0pp. I. 51. 

i> Iloinil., QiukI I)('u.> iiDii c>t auctor nialorum, c. 5; compare Scrmo I. P« 
Virtiito et Vitio. So«' ;iIm.) Kpliracni, Adv. IlaiiHve-*, Sermo xxviii. 
* *\'ioir i)t kiiMcr (WK Icriv. Oral. Calcch. c. 28: comp. c. 6. 
6 l)c Moribus Munich, c. 1, §§ 2, 3. c Confess. 1. 7, c. 12. 
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•f Gregory the Great we discover lingering the same sentiment : 
*' He [the lost sinner] dies, and at the same time lives ; lie tends 
toward nothingness, and yet subsists ; he is ever coming to an 
end, yet is never extinct."* 

This notion of Evil as the antithesis not only of Good but also 
of Being, is contained in the scholastic phrase : "All being is 
essentially good (in ente non deficit bonum)." The notion may 
indeed be easily perverted from its true application, as when it 
is affirmed that evil is only negative, physical, or consists in mere 
imperfection.* It still remains true that he who says to Evil: 
" Be thou my good,** may find a fearful penalty of guih in the 
transition from the glorious light of being, to the eternal dark- 
ness in which there is no being. 

These views may be sustained by a few passages from modern 
Christian writers. Says Dr. Goodwin : " The whole creation is 
built upon a quagmire of nothing, and is continually ready to 
sink into it and to be swallowed up by it ; which maketh the 
vhole, or any part of it, to shake and quiver when God is angry. 
The foundation of the creature's changeability to sin (when as at 
first made near to holy) is by our divines put upon this : that we 
being made out of nothing, are apt to verge and sink into nothing, 
and so fall towards it in sinning. And truly, sin is a great leap, 
or fall rather, and tottering towards it; and we may view our 
own nothingness most by it ; and did not God, in the just act of 
our reeling towards sinning, put a stop and uphold our beings, 
we should fall to nothing." ' And Nitzsch, on the penalty of 
death, remarks : " Original principles are in themselves free from 
mortality — a<jTffpioi nl yeveaeig. It is only sinners who have, as it 
were, invited, incited, and importuned death. However dark 
these doctrines are, still it is certain that the question docs not 
merely concern spiritual death, but turns on the bias of evil for 
Don-being, and the desire to frustrate and violate all existence." 

1 Moralia, 1. 16, c. 17. 

« Leibnitz, Th^odic^e, § 29, sq.;— King, Origin of Evil, c. 4, § 9: " The crea- 
tore is bora of God, as the most pcxfect Father, and of nihility, as of a mother, 
which is imperfection itself/' 

s Of the Creatures, etc., b. 1, c. 8, § 2. 
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A^iun: "If the soul, being dependent on its Creator, does not 
po<>ess ;il)->olni(' iiiiinortality, this at least is certain, that it bas 
l»(MMi crriUed and constituted to participate in eternal life; and 
jfil inii-t loM' its triK^ self-lile in proj>oriion as it is deserted by 
truth, love, and hh'.xsttdne.-^s, it follows that as sin increases, the 
8ouI iac■(^> destruction in hell or its death (Matt. x. 28 ; Rev. xx. 
lo).''^ "Truly," says Dr. Muller, " sin is Tto^ii/i^eM (as the 
Hebrew term vs^ exj^resses it) and misery; but it does not im- 
nudiately manifest itself, as such, at every i)oint of human exist- 
ence, in its earthly development; but only in its resttlt is this first 
of all fully seen. I>ut the divine judgment removes the result to 
the end of the world's history." Again : " Evil is not merely at 
variance wiih the good, but also with itself; if the good has one 
enemy, the evil has two, the gooil and the evil. This contradic- 
tion of the evil aerainst itself luis, besides the exhibited ethical 
psychological signification, still a peculiar metaphysical moment 
[import]. If there belongs to the evil no existence independent 
of God, r>f the absolute gooil, it nevertheless incessantly strives 
after the same, and we have seen that the evil is just nothing 
el.>(^ than this turning away from God, this languishing after 
sej)arate inih'pondimcy. In the abandonment of the creature to 
evil, it factually [practically] denies its being created by God; 
it will not liave the ground of its existence in God, but it will 
live, act, and enjoy itself as if it had existence in itself, and were 
its own lord. How now if God should allow it to succeed in this 
emhavor, if He should separate himself from it, just as it does 
from Him ? The moment of such an emancipation of the ci*eature 
from God wen* equally that of its sinking into non-entity; for it 
is not able for a single moment otherwise to exist than in the 
hand of God, than his manciphnn, be its will moreover good or 
bad. . . . Thus a parasitic plant strives to suck out all the 
juices fi'om the or^^anie body, in order to draw them into its own 
perverted, j)oi>onous process of development ; but just as it 
attains the end of its endeavor, it has also found its own death.*** 

1 Christian Dcotriiic, ^ 121, 122, 
•<* Chr. Doc. of Sin, 1. 200, 451, 453. 
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§ 3. THE PERMISSION OF EVIL. 

It will here be asked : If Evil is both needless and fraiJ, why 
does it exist at all ? Various objections will be urged to the 
distinction we allege, between temporary and eternal evil ; as 
also between the permission and the ordination of it. Thus 
Whately : " The main difficulty is not the amount of evil that 
exists, but the existence of any at all. Any, even the smallest 
portion of evil, is quite unaccountable, supposing the same amount 
of good can be obtained without that evil ; and why it is not so 
attainable, is more than we are able to explain. And if there be 
some reason we can not understand why a small amount of evil 
is unavoidable, there may be, for aught we know, the same 
reason for a greater amount. I will undertake to explain to any 
one the eternal punishment of the wicked, if he will explain to 
me the existence of the. wicked; — if he will explain why God 
does not cause all those to die in the cradle, of whom He foresees 
that when they grow up they will lead a sinful life. The thing 
can not be explained; and it is better to rest satisfied with know- 
ing as much as God has thought fit to teach us, than to try our 
strength against mysteries which but deride our weakness."^ 
Another writer says : " This moment, as much as millions of 
years hence, is part of the infinite government of one and the 
same God. . . . And where it can not be made evident that 
a present law or fact or mode of divine government has any 
thing transient or mutable about it, but it appears on the other 
hand to rest on the essential nature of things, then we properly 
infer perpetuity." ^ 

Confessing that evil is a proper mystery, we have already 
endeavored to show that the notion of eternal evil throws a bur- 
den upon human faith, which that of temporary evil does not. 
And to the witnesses before cited, we may here add Lactantius 
himself, who reasons thus : '^ Wisdom stands or falls with a 
liability to evil, else there could be no trace of virtue in man, 
which essentially consists in bearing and overcoming the bitter- 

1 Scr. Rev. of a Future State, c. 8. 

* T. M. Post, New Englander, Feb., 1866, pp. 140, 141 ; comp. pp. 148, 149 
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ness of evil. Thus, by the removal of a small amount 
(cxiguum compendium) of evil, wc might lose the greatest, the 
true and only good/'^ And in like manner the language of 
l*aul seems to suggest a real distinction between temporary and 
eternal evil : " For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." 
And when he adds that "the things which are seen are temporal,** 
we may at least entertain the supposition that such is Evil. 

Yet the distinction of evil as much or little, lasting or fleeting, 
will be almost worthless if it can be derived from no principle. 
Evil is (essentially that which ought not to be. How, then, can 
its actual temjiorary existence be wrong, and its eternal exist- 
ence forbidden ? This brings us to the question whether God 
permits evil ? If so, how^, and why ? 

The permission of it is often altogether denied. Plutarch 
thinks it a thousand times better to dcn3^the power of God than 
to regard Ilim as permitting evil.- A late writer says tliat 
God's creatures have chosen evil " without consent or sufferance 
of His, in opposition to his nature. His will, and His express 
command, infinitely in opposition to Him. He did not passively 
suffer it to be so, when He could and might have prevented it.** 
"Moral evil is altogether and only abomination to Him. He 
can not approach it, can not permit it, in any sense, can not 
even recognize its existence, except for ever to resist and repel 
it."* And another: "It is not by His warrant, or prescription, 
or permission."* And another; " God does not permit sin. He 
chooses it not, and He permits it not, as an essential part of the 
best possible universe. . . . God is in earnest, infinitely and 
immutably in earnest, in the purpose to root out and destroy the 
odious thing, that it may have no place amid the glory of His 
dominions." But this is supposed impossible, because "although 
God is infmililv willinj]^ to secure the existence of imiversal 
holiness, to the exclusion of all sin, yet such a thing is not an 

1 Do Iifi Doi, c. 1". 

2 A.lv. .Stoico--, c. a4. 

« .1. Voinii;, Th" Mystery, or Kvil and God, ])p. 21C, 238. 

■* M. r. biiuicr, Tlic Problem Solved, or Sin not of God, p. 135. 
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object of power, and therefore can not be produced by omnipo- 
tence itself."* 

Thas is the divine permission of sin denied on the one hand, 
by those who justly repudiate ^ as no part of God's plan. By 
others, who probably deny that sin is an intruder, the distinction 
between its permission and its ordination is not allowed. Thus 
Kant, in his essay on the " Failure of all the philosophical inves- 
tigations in Theodicy ; " and Schleiermacher, who admits " no 
distinction between the causes which belong to the sphere of 
freedom and those which belong to the necessity of nature. If 
now sin is an act, and as such proceeding from the highest 
activity of causality in time, from freedom, it is also appointed 
by the absolute producing will of God." The admission of a 
finite free cause that may act counter to God's command, he 
regards as Manichseism.^ But it is well known that Schleier- 
macher, with all his devoutness, favq^ed the Pantheism of 
Spinoza. i^ 

These opposite parties agree in declining the distinction we 
have named. And if on the one side, Absolutism is consistently 
avowed, we see not why Dualism should not be confessed on the 
other side. It seems to us an evasion when Bledsoe tells us : 
••"We choose to impale ourselves upon neither horn of the 
dilemma. We arc content to leave M. Bajle upon the one and 
M. Voltaire upon the other, while we bestow our company else- 
where. In plain English, we neither reply [that God is] un- 
willing nor unable [to prevent sin]."' This plea, we think, is 
vain ; for if sin exists, and long subsists, despite not only of 
Grod's prohibition, but of His power to prevent it, it gains a 
proper victory over Him. He suffers the humiliation of a defeat, 
80 long as evil intrudes and holds its place. Though its triumph 
be little and mean, it is real, and the divine sovereignty is at an 
end. 

We think it better, with Werdermann, who seems a man of 
sense and is bound to no system, to allow a permission of evil 

J A. T. Bledsoe, Theodicy, p. 352. 

3 Glaabenslehre, S 49, cited by Muller, Chr. Doc. of Sin, I. 882. 

» Tlicodicy, p. 852. ^ 
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whicli (loo? not compromise the divine intejrrity ;* a pemii.«sioD, 
not moral and denoting GocV.s complacence or :?ancrion, but phys- 
ical. Goil freely grants the ]>o\ver to perform what He earnestly 
dcpn^'ales and absolutely forbids. Tiie distinction is not only 
commonly recognized, but often practical. An upright and kind 
father, whose wayward son is fully resolved to defy his authority 
and ([uit the paternal roof, may furnish him with means; which 
the boy may take as a sanction of his course, though in fact they 
betoken the father's authority no less than his concern and love. 
So God's ]>ermission. without sanction, of sin, denotes His power. 
Ju<t because sin is an abandonment of the Lord of life, incurs 
death, and is an essential frailty, the physical permission of it 
indicates its moral prohibition. " Obey and live, sin and die," 
are ecpiivalcnt expressions both of God's holiness and love. 
And sin not only exists, but stibsisfs. under delay of penalty, 
strictly bv divine sufferance ; not because it is miriitier than 
God's power, or more cunning than His wisdom, but bt/ His for- 
bearance. ll(i is neither invidious, nor fearful. His love is not 
needy, that 1I<^ should suffer loss bv the revolt of his crea- 
tures ; it is earne>t, yet free. He can afford that they should quit 
his home, if they can afford it. His universe is wide enough, and 
His eternity long enough, so He need not hasten their doom. 
They may waste their strength in ])rotracted rebellion, receiving 
God's gifts and enjoying His free sunshine, and He shall be rich 
and mighty as ever. ^Meanwhile He can turn the evil they do 
to good account, or turn them from it. Yet because he hates 
them not, tlM*ir sin is a grief, which His love both creates and 
freely endures. Both halves of the truth are contained in PauFs 
statement, *' AVhat if God, willing to show His wrath, and to 
make His power known, endured with much long-suffering the 
vessels of wrath, fitted to destruction?** The penalty of death 
might have be(Mi instantly executed upon sin, so it should have 
had not even a temporary subsistence, but should have perished 
in its very ince]>tion. Creative power might easily have replaced 

1 Nur in diesem sicht man ein, dass zwischcn Zulasscn, Krlaubcn, und Wollen, 
•in Avahrer Unterscheid sey. — Thcodicee, 1. 165. 
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all that sin thus destroyed. But power is shown no less in the 
tolerance of evil ; in bringing good out of it ; in allowing it to 
come to its height, and to spread itself like a green bay-tree, to 
perish in its full-blown frailty. And because God is love, and 
desires not the death of any, but readily gives to the sinner a 
space for repentance. He may display his power even more 
signally in a method of recovery than it would appear in bare 
acts of re-creation.^ A modem writer has well said: "The 
highest power only becomes the more perfect, from the fact that 
instead of acting with all-subduing violence, it operates in a 
determinate mode, as a spirit of holiness and love. On the 
other hand, this higher power may safely leave man free, for 
the very reason that it is omnipotent ; for it is the character of 
strength not to fear freedom ; and it is precisely because Omnip- 
otence governs the world, that no infringement of universal 
order is to be apprehended from the personal self-subsistence of 
finite spirits."* 

For " self-subsistence " we would say rather, as pertinent to 
our argument, revolt. And the reader at once perceives that 
our doctrine of the peiinission of sin looks to the denial of its 
eternity resulting from an event in time. If it could begin only 
at the hazard of an eternal continuance, its admission must 
involve the eternal counsels. It could not then exist merely by 
divine sufferance. It w^ould then be established and permanent. 
It must then be invested, as a part of God's wealth, and our 
theological arithmetic will be viciously employed in reckoning 
the eternal interest that shall accrue therefrom. Even those 
"who repudiate it, as no part of God's system, and who would 
fain eliminate or ignore it, will be painfully compelled to recog- 
nize it, and, though at a minimum valuation, to make the best 
of it. Thus Dr. Young, asking whether Eternity shall be 
" begloomed with evil for ever unconquered, unconquerable ?" — 

1 We hope to show hereafter (p. 426) that God's wrath, even though it destroy, 
is a sign and method of His love. See also Chalmers's sermon on '* Fury not 
in God.'» 

3 Bockshammer, Freedom of the Will, p. 104, Kaufmann's trans. Compare 
Cndworth, InteU. System, 1. 3, c. 37, S 4;— Muller, Chr. Doc. of Sin, II. 216. 
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cays : '* Tli<» Universe shall contain a type of sin in tt$ last results, 
— an imajro of the doom which is condensed in that tremendoas 
word, p<M-diiioii. The thought is unutterably affecting. Far, far 
without — not heyoi^ the range of celestial vision, but not obtrud- 
ing upon it — there may be a dim and dark and mysterious 
phnnta>:ni ; the only speck in a universe of light, and too remote 
withal to cast upon it even the faintest shadow."^ Thus €rod*8 
suppor-ed necessity is reduced to the smallest possible measure, 
so it may he tolerated as part of His plan. The theology of 
evil, indeed, seems to die hanl. With a marvelous inconsistency 
the notion is still retained, that sin, which is too hateful to exist, 
insonnirh that many deny its reality, must somehow exist in 
order to he hated. Its character changes at once; it ceases to 
be abhorred as fit only to die; it acquires dignity as reduced to 
a divine service ; if it is evil, it is also good. 

Not so if it is limited and temporary. We may then say truly 
that it irdieres in no principle, and finds no sanction. It is neither 
God's choice, nor His necessity. It is only an incident of His 
majestic forbearance. It lingers between life and death, being 
and not-being. It is transient, because transitional, and pertain- 
ing to no system. It is not of the Creator, but of the creature; 
not of the Infinite, but of the finite; not of the Eternal, — how 
can it attain to eternity? Its inception and furtherance are with 
the creature. It is the scheme of finite beings; they alone are 
its sponsors ; its fortunes and destiny arc with them. Let them, 
in the perhaps ironical language of Scripture, receive it to their 
*' everlasting habitations." **Its perpetuation is not of the strat- 
egy of the Eternal." " Sin and wrong are the method of other 
agents than God, whom He in the best time and way will 
reduce, and recover, or destroy." ^ 

§ 4. IS EVIL ONLY NOW ? 

But if Evil is strictly temporar}', how does it happen that we, 
poor children of Adam, with a few fallen angels for sad company, 

1 Tlie Myston-, p. 335. But compare pp. 176, 176, 239; and see the doctrina 
of a " minimum " abandoned by Krbkam (above, p. 137, note). 

2 M. P. Squier, The Problem Solved, pp. 243, 138. 
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liave fallen upon the evil time ? Was sin unknown in the eter- 
nal past, until lately Satan became the Adversary of God and 
man ? And will the eternal future be a stranger to evil, save in 
the history of the now passing centuries ? Does Eternity culmi- 
nate, soon, by the restitution of this world from a solitary ingress 
and brief period of sin and woe ? Such questions are proposed, 
and with reason. "Are we sure," asks one, "this relation of 
evil as an efficient or incident of good is of limited date ? Are 
we sure we are especially fallen on that cycle in eternity when 
this relation is subsistent ? that a relation which has continued 
from we know not what awful date in the past eternity till now, 
is by some means to be within our own period of trial eternally 
cut off! " * And a very common conception of the Youth of the 
Universe is stated thus : " The supposition is plausible, if not 
probable, in the absence of all opposing evidence, that the pres- 
ent time is the dawn of the moral creation ; that the great work 
of peopling the material universe, if not the creation of the ma- 
terial universe itself, has but just commenced ; and that God is 
now laying, as it were, the foundation stones of that vast moral 
structure, which, in the coming ages of eternity, shall be magnifi- 
cent beyond conception." ^ 

If all this were true, the strangeness of our happening upon 
the crisis is no argument for the eternity of evil. If it is a soli- 
tary ulcer, distressing the whole creation of God, what signifies 
it that it comes to a head Here and Now, not Then and There ? 
The common theology of evil as begun and eternized not far nor 
lonpf hence, is quite as answerable for our " bad eminence " in 
the eternal record, as any doctrine of temporary evil can be. 
Grant, for argument's sake, that the universe is just at the turn- 

IT. M. Pof^t, New Englander, Feb. 1856, p. 148. 

2 Theory of the Moral System, Hartford, 1865. To the sceptical question, 
Why God ?o long delayed to create the world? it was once replied that He ever 
lia^l eternity before Iiim, and needed not to be in haste. The reply was simply 
as good as ihe^bjection. We can not well think of God as from eternity unoc- 
capsed, and recently bcj]^nning His work. Though all worlds are created, crea- 
tion itself may be fi-om eternity, nnd without beginning. Yet Aniobius answered 
the cavil ndbly, Adv. Gentc.**, 1. 2, c. 75 : " In infniitis perpetuis saeculis nihil ora- 
ninodicendum est sero. Ubi enim finis et initium nullum est, nihil prsemattu*um 
est, nihil tardum.*' 
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inir p^Tiod of voiitli ; to conserve the ills of its childhood, for the 
IxMU'fit of it> ot<*rnal manhood, is too obvious a Dualism to need 
ntiitatiuii. Or lias sin. jifler ages of unbroken peace with Grod, 
l)('<*n tlionirlit of only just now, or attempted just here? The 
puny oxporim<.*nt is too successful, if it lives on as the witness of 
an improved economy of the universe, of which itself shall have 
been tli<* occasion. Is our earth a hospital, or a penitentiary, 
aj)pointc<l to reliovo the accumulating ills of a few past cycles?* 
Why should the sick be immortal, if they are not healed? or the 
vicious, if they arc not reformed? The common theories here 
an- condeinntMl as dualistic, by their own arithmetic, whether 
political or moral. From the guilt of one age they deduce a 
calamity ior all ages, and startle us by their precocious aptness 
in the inrinitn<l<*<. 

l>ut with God for the enemy of evil, and the patron of good, 
we (uight not to fear ftifinitudes. And, to give our own view of 
the destiny of ovil the least advantage, we will allow that sin has 
occurred in a thousand worlds, and will recur in a thoosand 
A>'orlds yet to be. We will not confine its ravages to our own 
solar system, to any nebula, or cycle of a?ons. And on the other 
hand we shall only ask the concession, that sin's ravages are 
confined to creatures on probation, to those who have not attidned 
moral perfectness ; that only new created beings do fall, and that 
from their *• first estate;" never from an exalted or glorified 
state. So far as the present argument is concerned, there may 
have been a t)iousand redemptive acts, scattered through the 
starry world and through the eternity in which Grod dwells — 
wonders of divine love which the angels of other systems desire 
to look into.- Such a view will not vitiate our doctrine of the 

1 Kinp's Oripn of Evil, Law's note to c. 6, § 5. 

2 Melbrc II im witli whom a thousand years are as a day, the period of Christ's 
incarnation dwindles to a moment. " For any thing we can tell, the redemption 
proclaimcfl to ns is not one solitary instance, or not the whole of that redexnpticui 
which h by the Son of God, — but only our part in a plan of mercy, equal in 
mairnificcnrc to all that astronomy has brought within the range of hnman con- 
templation." — Chalmers, Astronom. Discourses, Disc. II. 

Modesty, perhaps, should make us more ready to believe this. The ScrifK 
tures are '' above all careful, and for the best of reasons, not to make ns metio- 
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divine grace, if we do not generalize it into a law of nature. It 
is a part of our ignorance on this whole subject, not to know liow 
many of the new created families of beings do fall, or how many 
of those who fall are redeemed. All that we shall insist upon 
here is tliat Evil, though it may have infected a myriad of worlds, 
shall not appear to have trespassed where righteousness has been 
once established; that it shall not appear as a self-subsistent power, 
an ever recurring danger in the same field of God's work, tan- 
talizing the divine wisdom and love ; that it shall appear only as 
incidental to the trial of new-created beings, and in every place 
as an exotic, and transient. Let it appear thus, even for ever, 
as a vagabond without a home in the universe, and for our argu- 
ment we are content. 

Is it said, then, that wc have here a new doctrine of eternal 
Evil ? If, in ever succeeding periods, there is no security 
against it in the trial of created beings, does it not become a 
necessity or a vicissitude, dogging forever the progress of the 
universal welfare ? Does it not become an infinity, acquiring 
the \ery attribute by which it rivals the Divine Nature ? 

Let it be thus infinite. There is an infinitely infinite, to be 
offset against it. If there were but one world, from which many 
perished and a choice few attained eternal life, the ratio of evil 
to good would be that of finite to infinite. To multiply each 
term through eteniity does not change the ratio. The endless 
succession of temporary evils marks the endless inauguration of 
eternal beatitudes. Tiie eternity of the one is of no moment, 
compared with the compound infinity of the other. Before this 

poIitaoSf by showing that the transactions of our world arc central, in their 
efficacy and value, to the universal government of God. It may please the 
vanity of our theology, to scheme a theory of salvation, wrought out on the 
earth and for it, magnificent enough to comprehend the whole contour of being 
and explain w^bat effects ore wrought by it on the peoples of Orion or the Milky 
Way. But if I am a little jealous of all such licentious assumptions, and 
stretches of theory, if they seem to me to exceed the measure of Christian 
modesty and sobriety, and, in fact, to be only theoretic figments, that withdraw 
our mind* from the more solid and practical conceptions of Christianity, as a 
^lan of grace wrought in tlie world and for it, and of course under the laws of 
effect that pertain to humanity itself, I hope to be excused.*' — Bushnell, Christ 
in Theology, p. 220. 
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infinity of xho. second order, the evil, ever fugitive and never 
advancinir, dwindles to an infinitesimal, and may be disregarded 
in tlio compr.tation? of the celestial kingdom. 

An<l tlie nafttm of such evil shows it unworthy of the name 
of eternal. It has no continuity; it is disjointed and fragment- 
ary. If it exist?:, it never subsists. Ever beginning, it never 
abides. The Adversary may be impersonated as a Jion, roaring 
for luinprer as much as for prowess, walking up and down the 
advancing creation, seeking what he may devour; he can touch 
noiliing upon which God has set His mark, — only the overplus 
of His i»roductive energy; and as he devours, he dies. His 
every weapon ])ierces himself. The serpent cannot bruise the 
heel of the frailest creature, but he crushes his own head. His 
dominion of darkness can reach but a little way on this side 
Chaos, beclouding the dawn of some new creation with misty 
vapor, and cheating the faithless out of life. But the Sun of 
Kighteousness shall melt the clouds away, the moming stars 
sing again together, and all the sons of God shout for eternal 
joy. 

In pueh a scheme, the supposed evil would only make display 
of its frailty, — never truly being, but eternally perishing. 

§ O. THE TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 

Ji lies in the very idea of Faith, that man should be subject 
to trial. An ordeal implies hardshiji, or, at least, effort. Virttie 
that costs nothing is worth nothing. Hence, though we know 
no ])riniary rea-on why pain should exist, it may be well 
employed as disci})line, if it does exist. "We may even "glory 
in tribulations, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience ex])erience ((hKLfv/v, triedncss), and experience hope." 
*'Tlie trial of faith is much more precious than of silver and 
goKl that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, that it may be 
found unto j)raise, and h(mor, and glory, at Christ's appearing." 

l>ut it equally lies in the very idea of sin, that it ought not to 
exist ; though it be permitted as a mode of discipline, he who 
wars against it must wish it would end. If the example of a 
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dreadful penalty of sin is needed now, one must wish to out- 
grow the sad necessity. If we are told that " to breed the 
requisite horror and fear of sin, it may be that nothing else will 
suffice than the spectacle of its final, complete, and everlasting 
perdition — nothing less than the frightful exemplar of an im- 
mortal soul in immortal ruin,"^ — we answer: Faith can only 
suffer eternal agony, if such an exhibition is indispensable. 
And if we say that the saints can endure, and profit by, the ex- 
hibition, that is simply a romance of faith ; true victory there is 
none. 

There can be no triumph of faith, if evil is unconquerable ; 
and it is unconquerable, if its extirpation would impair the wel- 
fare of the world, or bedim the glory of God. Goodness m<ay 
be mighty enough, and faith may be strong enough, for an im- 
mortal battle ; but the strength that needs eternal provocation, is 
weakness. And to Omnipotence alone can eternal warfare — 
and only to Him a warfare with dependent creatures — be matter 
of unconcern ; not even to Him, as a God of love. To all faith 
of finite beings, warfare must be transient, that they may have 
rest. In an immortal life, they may achieve many victories, 
and celebrate many triumphs ; loftier triumphs as the conquered 
evil shall be less actual, and the contest nearer the great white 
throne. But each contest must be terminable, and one of the 
earliest victories — perhaps the very fii-st real one, by which one 
becomes an heir of the kingdom — must ensure all that remain. 
There must be such a triumph, over fightings without and fears 
within, else there can be no " full assurance of faith ; " else one 
can never say, " I have fought the good fight, I have finished 
my course, the crown is laid up for me." 

It is thus essential to the very idea of a Triumph of Faith, 
that time should be measured off from eternity, as a period of its 
trial. And without this there can be no Hope. These are both 
transitional virtues; there is a greater, — the bond of perfect ness, 
— the Love that courts not ever changing evil, but whose home 
is eternity. 

1 New EngUnder, Feb. 1856, p. 126. 
14 
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Wc need searcely add that if our doctrine of Evil be trae, it 
gives us Ji valid Theism. 

But are not wc romancing? The Law and the Testimony 
must answer. lUit we may introduce that argument M'ith the 
following j)assage from one of our most considerate writers: 

" When once this weighty question of the after life has been 
opened, and when it shall have come into the hands of well- 
informed biblical interpreters, a controversy will ensue, in the 
progress of whicli it will be discovered that, with unobservant 
e\i^^, we and our predecessors have been so walking up and 
down, and running hither and thither, among dim notices and 
indications of the luture destinies of the human family, as to 
have failed to gather up or to regard much that has lain upon 
the pages of the Bible, open and free to our use. Those who, 
througli a course of years, have been used to read the Scriptures 
unshaekl(Ml by systems, and bound to no conventional modes of 
belief, such readers must have felt an impatience in waiting — 
not for the arrival of a new revelation from Heaven, but of an 
ample and unfettered interpretation of that which has so long 
been in our hands. 

** Thus the future Methodism, as we assume, will feel the 
need of, and will acquire for itself, under pressure of the most 
urgent motives, an incontrovertible exposition of the Scripture 
doctrine of the future administration of justice; but then it will 
not make this acquisition as if it could be held as an insulated 
dogma; for whatever is further ascertained on this ground, will 
come to stand in its true relationship to much beside, which, in 
the course of the same argument, will have started to view, as 
the genuine sense of the inspired books. The doctrine of future 
punishment, as a belief drawn from Scripture, and so drawn as 
to dissipat(i prevalent illusions, and to spread on all sides a 
salutary and ellectivc alarm — such a belief will take its place 
in the midst of an expanded prospect of the compass and inten- 
tion of the Christian system. 

*' The past ^Methodism was far from being a message of wrath, 
proclaimed by men of fierce and fanatical tempers : — it was a 
message of joy, hope, and love ; and it made its conquests as 
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such, notwithstanding those bold and unmeasured denunciations 
af!:ainst sin which it so oAen uttered. And so it will be with the 
future Methodism ; and although it will rest itself upon a laboii- 
ouslj obtained belief concerning the " wrath to come " — a belief 
that will heave the human mind with a deep convulsive dread, 
jet, and notwithstanding this preliminary, the renovation which 
we look for will come in as the splendor of day comes in the 
tropics — it will be a sudden brightness that makes all things 
gladT'i 

1 Isaac Taylor, Wesley and Methodism, pp. 289, 290. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT, 

" Ye scarcli tlic Scriptures, because ye tbink that in them ye hare eternal 
life ; tind they arc they which testify of me." 

It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that the question 
whicli we raise is not respecting the duraiion of future punish- 
ment, but respecting: its nature. AVe are to show that exclusion 
from all life is a pimishment, and that this is the revealed punish- 
ment of the lost. If it be so, then we may at once admit the 
words *' eternal," ''everlasting," and similar phrases, used to 
indicate the duration of the final doom, as denoting an absolute 
eterniiy ; we shall waste no time in efforts to reduce their sig- 
nilicancf^ in the least. 

Nor shall we offer any new principles of interpretation. "We 
hold, indeed, that the obvious sense of words is prima facie their 
true sen^^e ; though the rule is worth little, since time and opinion 
may change even the obvious meaning of the plainest words. 
And we are far from being rigid literalists, as will appear in our 
reliance upon one or two rhetorical figures — tropes that may 
appear new to some readers because they are in fact so old and 
almost forgotten. The attempt to reinstate these methods of 
interpretation is part of the only system which we are willing to 
profc.-s, — that of seeking the historical sense of the inspired 
words. 

§ 1. 13 THE IMMORTALITY OF TUB SOUL ASSUMED IN THE 

BIBLE ? 



What is the "(everlasting life" revealed to mankind in the 
Go^])el? And what is the " death,*' from which that life is un 
eternal salvation ? Here, at the threshold of this discussion, we 
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are told that the sours immortality is assumed in the Bible, and 
that all the language of Scripture must be understood accordingly. 
*'The immortality of the soul," says one, " is rather supposed, or 
taken for granted, than expressly revealed in the Bible." ^ The 
words in question are therefore referred to man*s physical des- 
tiny, or they are taken to denote happiness or misery in an 
immortal destiny. The literal sense is commonly allowed in 
the Old Testament, and is supposed to be there exhausted in the 
account of temporal deliverances and destructions. The meta- 
phorical sense is supposed to predominate in the New Testament, 
In either case the AVord of Life is no message of eternal exist' 
ence^ — for man did not need that, — but simply of eternal well- 
being to those Avho believe in Christ. 

The silence of the Scriptures respecting man's natural immor- 
tality is commonly admitted, and converted into an implicative 
argument. The fact is denied by one late writer, who thinks it 
is expressly asserted of all mankind, in at least one passage, that 
^ they cannot die any more." But he must then allow that the 
lost — the children of the Wicked one — are in the same passage 
said to " be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the resur^ 
rection from the dead," to be " equal unto the angels," and to be 
" the children of God." * This last resort to find a distinct state- 
ment of man's immortality in the Scriptures will only make their 

* Tillotson, Sennons 100, 166. Compare Vinet, Miscellanies, pp. 217, 223. 

3 Lake, xx. 35, 36. J. U. Hinton, Athanasia, pp. 423-443. Compare B. 
Whitman, Letters to a Univ., p. 308; — H. Dodwcll, Discourse on the Soul. — 
Mr. H. takes the expression, '•*■ to obtain that ^vorld and the resurrection from the 
dead,** in the common sense of entering upon a future existence, and contends 
that the verb, " shall be accounted worthy " (uaTa^LuOii'Tt^)^ docs not denote 
moral fitness or worthiness, but simply the fortune or lot (n;y;(;dv«v) of living 
aj^in. He cites Costalio, who offers no argument. For the non-ethical sense 
of the verb he cites Schleusner, who adduces iElian, Var. Hist. 1. 12, c. 10, 
Xenophon, Cyrop., 1.2, c. 1; Diodor. Sic, 1. 19, c. 11; Heliodor, 1. 1, c. 11; 
Epictetos, Enchir. c. 50; 1 Tim. v. 17; Hob. iii. 3; x. 29, and 1 Thcs. i. 5, as 
examples. But in these passages the ethical sense, though not emphatic, is, we 
think, admissible. The mistake of Schleusner might easily arise from the com- 
plex sense of the verb. He is not supported by Wahl, Bretschneider, Passow, 
or Bobinson. The same verb, or its root a^<o<j, also occurs in Luke xxi. 36 j 
Acta iv. 41; Luke vil. 7; Acts xv. 38; xxviii. 22, and 2 Thes. i. 11. 

14* 
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silonco more oljviou-s. For none, we think, but the Universalist, 
will accept th«* writer's exposition. 

To divest I he arp^umcnt of its appendages, we should here say, 
the question is not respecting the after existence of the unsaved 
soul until the second death; much less does it touch the immor- 
tality of tlie righteous. Nor has it to do Aviih the passages sup- 
posed to iiifimafc^ or to imply^ the immortality of all men in 
general, or of bad men in j>articular; but simply whh- the 
acknowledged fact, that such immortality is nowhere in the Bible 
stated, hicutioneih spoken of^ or alluded to, in proper terms. It 
never njvpears as a plastic element, in the language of the Scrip- 
tures. Neither such expressions as " to live for ever,'' ''to exist 
for ever," *• never to die," ** to be immortal," nor any equivalent 
expressions, arc ever applied to the nature of the soul, or to the 
destiny of the lost. They are only applied to the destiny of the 
righteous. Our business is with the common view, that the 
immortality in question is silently assumed and taken for granted 
in the volume of Kevelation. 

For arjii^ument's sake we will admit this ; and we will compare 
the sfi ipiural treatment of this «Pppo««ed implicit doctrine, with 
th(» scri[>tural treatment of another doctrine — mat ui ihe di>iiio 
existence — which is undoubtedly taken for granted in the Bible, 
and with which the doctrine in question is often associated as one 
of the main ])illars of religious truth. 

If, now. these two are the cardinal truths of religion, we should 
expect tliem to receive similar treatment, in the Revelation of 
the divine character and of human destiny. If one of these doc- 

■r 

trines is stated explicitly and categorically, Ave should expect the 
same of the other, l^ (me of them is not directly stated, but is 
explicitly assumed, with frequent m(fnlion or allusion, we should 
expect the same of the other. If one is assumed implicitly and 
silently, — taken for granted as a doctrine clear past all doubt and 
all need of mention, we should expect the same of the other. 

What arc the facts? The divine existence is, indeed, never 
asserted categorically, or stated as a proposition. It is assumed 
as too clear for argument, — a first truth of the religious con- 
sciousness, to prove which would be preposterous. The Bible 
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never goes into debate with the atheist. His error is not to be 
treated with logic ; he may be the fool, who sajs in his heart : 
TherS is no God.^ But so fur from being tacitly assumed, the 
divine existence is named, and alluded to, and involved in various 
forms of speech, continually. It stands out, in bold relief, on 
almost every page of the Bible. It meets the reader at every 
turn. The silence of two short books respecting it has been 
deemed perjdexing, impeaching their insj)iration, unless it can be 
explained by special circumstances, and the exception prove the 
role. One of these — the book of Esther — is a historical epi- 
sode ; the other — the Song of Solomon — is an allegory ; as 
such, they hold their places in the sacred canon. In every other 
book, the doctrine of Grod*s existence is the apple of gold in the 
picture of silver. It is the Koh-i-noor, — the Mountain of Light 
that illumines the volume. It is the central truth, that makes 
the Bible a Discourse of God — the Word of God. It is the 
Shekinah that imparts sacredness to the Book, so that even scep- 
tics have approached it with awe, as standing on holy ground. 
And lest this one great truth should weary the devout reader 
with monotony, it appears in endlessly varying forms, in manifold 
names of the Divine Being and of His glorious attributes. And 
to arrest the attention and invite the study of reluctant men, the 
Bible yields a thousand expressions of the power, wisdom, and 
goodness, of God. If we strike out from the record all those 
passages which tell of His being and His works, we reduce the 
dimensions of the volume almost by half, we make it a book 
without sense or meaning, we exchange its radiant light for mid- 
night darkness. 

But if we expunge from the same book all those passages in 
which the immortality of the soul is mentioned or expressly 
assumed, we leave the volume unchanged ; it remains as it was. 
It might have been written just as we have it, and the Revela- 
tion would have been just as complete as it is, if the sacred 

1 In one passnge (Heb. xi. 6) the existence of God is indirectly asserted; but 
the nature of faith is there the point nt isf^uc. In n few pa&snges the existence 
of one God is asserted against the polythcist or the idolater. Our statement is, 
we think, ttrictly correct. 
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writers had conspired, with uniform consent, to aroid nil reference 
or allu:iion to tliat form of doctrine which is sometimes called one 
of tho two cardinal truths of all religion. Olshausen says true: 
" The doctrine of the immortality of the soul and the name are 
alike unknown to tlie entire Bible " (Gomm. on 1 Cor. xv. 10, 20).* 

Whence this contrast in the scriptural treatment of these 
ideas ? Will it be said that the immortality of the soul is suffi- 
ciently clear to man's unaided reason ? But tltcU important tntth 
ovgid to he surpassingly char to httman reason^ which need not 
he named in a Revelation, And if we suppose the more obvious 
trutli to be named less frequently because more obvious, then the 
soul's immortality sln)uld be a thousand fold clearer than the 
existence of God, nay, clearer beyond all comparison, as any 
lar;r(^ number is incomparably prcater than zero. 

That the soul's immortality is so clear past all shadow or 
dream of doubt, will hardly be claimed. But granting, for argu- 
ment's sake, that it is too clear to need explicit mention in the 
Bible, we only encounter a new difficulty. The Revelation 
which God should make to man, is of necessity given in roan's 
language, — not only in the single words of human language, but 
also in the current phrases and forms of human speech, so far as 
these are not false, or such as should be corrected or modified 
by the Uevelation. But if the soul's immortality were so mar- 
velou<ly clear a postulate of human reason, it must be a most 
cluM-i-hcd sentiment, and must give rise to many common ex- 
pre.^siou^ — liousc^Iiold words of natural theology. In fact, when- 
ever and wherever tliis doctrine has obtained, it has created 
various modes of (»x[)ression that reveal the sentiment Why, 
tlitn, are ilies(» expressions altogether avoided or ignored iu the 

i Wi' li:ivi3 t:ikcn tiio <loctrinc of GckI's existence as mo^t appoAito for our 
coiMpiii'MiM. The free lorn of the will is sometimes alleged as an admitted 
tru;h Mit explicitly iiamoJ in the Soripture**, and thus furnishing a caM! parallel 
with tho (l<Mtri:n» in <|uo<tion. We reply, to say nothini; of the liberty in Chri>t 
so ofi ".1 nntiitd \\\ the Now Testament, that the frequent command to "choo*-e 
till' ;i 'i.<i,* ti) " rolii^c the evil," and the like, does name a |K)\vcr of choice in 
tli." K->'.\ r •I'.'. And this is ihc o:ily tiling resp»H'.ting human freedom in which 
Oiiri^ri:i:is are :i;^ro<-vl; they ure s^carcely agreed in this. But tlie immortality 
of the siitil i- named neither abstractly nor concretely. 
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Bible? Why should the Holy Spirit — so ready to catch the 
language of the mortals who were to be taught the way of life — 
have failed to conform to their style of thought in this most im- 
portant item of their own immortal nature ? Why, if God has 
told men that they must enjoy or suffer for ever, has he never 
urged his invitation or his warning in the name of the immortal- 
ity he has given them ? Such a gift, surely, would be preemi- 
nently worthy of mention, to those who think and say so much 
of their supposed possession of the boon. Did He not de>ire 
them to be grateful for that which would so liken them to Him- 
self? 

Such are our difficulties, on the supposition that the soul's 
immortality is too clear to need mention in a Revelation. We 
meet only a new difficulty when we turn to facts, and consider 
the anxious doubts of men for thousands of years on this very 
subject. Because man was made /brim mortality, we find in the 
ruins of his fallen nature, through all history, some sentiment of 
the birthright he had lost. He finds himself subject to death ; 
but he also finds, or thinks he finds, some remnant within him 
of that which is too good to die. Hence that Question of Ages, 
•' If a miin die, shall he live again ? " But when this question 
came to be answererl, and life and immortality were brought to 
light by One who did gain a signal victory over death, there 
was not a word uttered of that immortal nature respecting which 
there had been so much talk. He who had '* the words of eter- 
nal life," never said that all men were to live, or to exist, for 
ever. He never spoke of the life which he gave, as an attribute 
or quality of some other essential life which they already pos- 
sessed. 

It becomes, then, at least q. fair question, whether the " taking 
for granted " of man's immortality is not extra-scriptural, — an 
assumption out of the Bible, and foreign to it. 

§ 2. IS THE nniORTALITY OF THE SOUL IMPLIED IN THE 

LANGUAGE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

The inferential argument for immortality divides itself into 
two parts, — general and special: Ist, That which deduces the 
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immortality of all human souls, from two or three expressions of 
Scripture ; 2(1, That which infers the immortality of the wicked 
from the passajr*'- that speak of their eternal punishment. We 
now c'onsi<l(T the first. 

1. The creation of man in the divine image (Gen. i. 26, 27), 
whi<h is afterwards made the solemn sanction of the Law against 
munh'r (Gen. ix. C), is taken to denote his exalted nature, in an 
immortal destiny. So likewise the expression, ** man became a 
liviug soul *' (Cirn. ii. 7). This view is supported by a common 
translation of the passage in one of the Apocryphal Books (Wis- 
dom, ii. 2']): *• For God made man incorruptible, and to the 
imnp:e of his own eternity made he him ;" also by the form of 
the Hebrew oath : "As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul livelh" 
(1 Sam. XX. .'>). 

To all this we reply (1.) The creation in the divine likeness 
no more j)rov<s man's absolute immortality, than it proves Lis 
eternal i)reexistence, his omniscience, or his possession of any 
other divine attribute. And as for the falue of his existence, 
which mak<.s murder the greatest of crimes, we think we have 
shown that is not enhanced by the contingency of eternal sorrow. 
The true sense of the passage in the book of AVisdom also favors 
this view : '* God made man for immortality (in' a^dapcia)^ and 
to the image of his own nature (/c^/onyrof ) ^ made he him. Bat 
by the envy of the devil death came into the world." (2.) The 
phrase *• a living soul" is put in express contrast with " a quick- 
ening [life-giving] spirit," in 1 Cor. xv. 45. The same Hebrew 
phrase also in Gen. i. 20,30, and a still stronger phrase in Gen. 
vii. 22, is applied to brute animals. It manifestly denotes simply 
a ** living creature." (3.) The asseveration, ''As the Lord 
liveth and as my soul liveth," denotes rather man's capacity and 
hope of life, than his destiny thereto. It indeed ratifies a cove- 
nant ; but from Genesis to Malachi, Life is the main subject of 
contract between God and man ; forfeited by man in every 
engagement, and at length given as a gratuity, by Him who 

1 "In sj)cni immortalitatis creavit." Grotius nnd Calovius, in loc 

2 The true reading, instead of uidioTrjTOi; ; pee Lnmbertns Bos, Breitiogw, 
Gnibe, Mill, Uolmcs and Parsons, the Vulgate and other Latin versions. 
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alone is to be trusted, or can render others trustworthy, in an 
act of Redemption. 

2. From the fact that man did not die at once when he had 
incurred the threatened penalty : " In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die" (Gen. ii. 17), it has been inferred 
that the term ^^ death " is not to be taken in a literal sei^se, and 
does not forbid, but rather implies, an endless existence. For 
^ nothing is deadlier than death ; *' and if that does not kill, 
what does ? In support of this view it is thought that the ex- 
pressions in Deuteronomy (xxx. 15, 19), where life and death 
are called " good and evil," " blessing and cursing," denote that 
death and pain are synonymous. It agrees with this view that 
physical death is now commonly regarded as a debt of nature ; 
though this a plain departure from the language of nearly all 
the symbols of the Church. 

This argument, though derived from the threatened penalty 
of sin, is of generic application, and deserves notice here ; the 
more so as it involves the general tenor of scripture language on 
the subject. 

The turning point of the argument is that man did not literally 
die on the veiy day of his transgression ; and God's veracity 
must be saved. But the tri-partite division of death as temporal, 
spiritual, and eternal, will hardly save God's veracity. For 
neither temporal nor eternal death were inflicted on that day ; 
and spiritual death cannot be strictly a penalty of sin. Man's 
insensibility respecting his fallen condition makes him even hap- 
pier in his carnal enjoyments. His continuing to sin cannot be 
his punishment. And if spiritual death denote the lo$8 of higher 
good, a loss not felt, or a lost capacity for good, what is that but 
the beginning of a real death ? ^ 

There are two interpretations of the phrase, " in the day," 
that require passing notice. (I.) It is compared with the ex- 

* The notion of spiritual death held by some mystic writers makes it hardly 
different from the loss of immortality. Thus Wm. Law, Spirit of Prayer, 
Port II: " Wonderful it is to a great degree, that any man should imagine that 
Adam did not die on the day of his sin, because he had as good a life lo^ in 
him as the beasts of the field have.^' 
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prossion in 2 Pot. iii. 8, 0, and is thus extended to cover the 
thonsaiul yoars within which man did actually die. The chiei 
nK-rit (if this view is its recognition of Ood*s long-suffering, 
thereby he dchiys without falsifying his judgments. (2.) "In 
the day" is supposed to mean **in the case;" q. d. "If thou 
eatcst, thou shall die."^ This sense is perhaps admissible; yet 
we think it not j)roven, nor required. 

The most natural and best sustained interpretation is, we 
tliink, tliat which supposes Adam to have been judicially and 
virtnalhj dead, in the day that he sinned. He was then under 
sentence of d<'ath, — a subject, an heir, a son of death. Life 
was forfeit. If he should live on for a day or even for an hour, it 
was a respite under condemnation, a delay of the execution. If 
he should live on for ever, that must be by a rescue, a redemp- 
tion, an act of amnesty, a divine gratuity. Short of this, the 
d(»bt incurred must he paid ; he must, at some time, die ; whether 
soul and body together, or by instalments of a first and second 
death, it ii^nifiiMl little. De minimis non curat lex. Death 
loves to lake usury, as well as victims ; Avhy should he demand 
instant payment, now that he was secure of his prey? 

This interpretation is no novelty. In rhetoric, it might be 
called a prohpsiSj an anticipation of the future as already present. 
It is one of the commonest figures of speech. Thus, when one 
is falling from a precipice, or has taken deadly poison, or has 
provoked a mortal enemy, or has committed a capital crime, \c 
say : " He is a dead man ! " nor do we take back our word^. 
though he should happen to live on yet many days. Just so 
said the affrighted Egyptians, when the angel of death had 
smitten their llrst-horn : " AVe he all dead men;" and the 
trembling I>raelit<'s, when the trooj) of Korah was destroyed : 
"Behold, we die; we j)erish; we all perish." And Grod himself 
employs similar language in addressing the presumptuous 
Abimelech : " l>(diold, thou art but a dead man, for the woman 
which thou ha<t takiMi." 

2 ^-n^ i)ro si poiiitiir (si eii vesceris), ut alibi saipe. — Costalio. See Poole't 

Synopsis 
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And a very similar phrase occurs in two parallel passages. 
Thus Pharaoh says to Moses : " Get thee fix)m me ; take heed 
to thyself, see my face no more ; for in that day thou seest my 
face, thou shalt die " (Exod. x. 28). Yet no Egyptian would 
think the king faithless to his threatening, if Moses, incurring 
the penalty, had, under sentence, long waited for death. Still 
more in point is the passage in 1 Kings ii. 36, 37, where Solomon 
gives charge to Shimei respecting the tenure of his once forfeited 
life : " It shall be that on the day thou goest out, and passest 
over the brook Kidron, thou shalt know for certain that thou 
shalt surely die." Who supposes that Shimei, forfeifing his life 
anew in pursuit of two fugitive servants, flying from Jerusalem 
to Gath and from Gath to Achish, must be arrested, tried, and 
executed, all on the very day of his trespass, to make good the 
threat of Solomon ? His last words tell his evident meaning : 
" Thy blood shall be upon thine own head." And the famous 
tautology, " dying thou shalt die," which so many take to mean 
** dying thou shalt not die," is here shown to signify the certainty 
of death and not its vitality.* 

And the early versions of the Bible, and many comments upon 
it, also support this exegesis. The Greek of Symmachus renders 
the phrase : " Thou shalt be mortal." ^ Likewise the Syriac, 
which is approved by Jerome and Grotius.' The Arabic 
renders it : *' Thou shalt deserve to die." * The Targum of 
Jonathan : " Thou shalt be subject to death." * Others under- 
stand it of immediate death, Avhich was averted by repentance.' 
And others still : " The phrase, Thou shalt die, does not signify 
the fact of dying, but its necessity and desert."^ Vatablus says : 

1 The longoago used by Solomon is the same with that in Gen. ii. 17, except- 
ing the phrase " thou shalt know for certain; " which makc» no difference; for 
Shimei knew his danger on the fatal day no more certainly than before. The 
circumlocution is intensive. 

2 Gvj/rdc i<TTf; approved by Knapp, Chr. Theol. ^ 74. So Calicn, in loc. 
■ "Mortalis eris.'* * " Mereberis mori." (See Walton's Polyglott.) 
**'Reu« eris mortis." So Xachmanides, and Isidor. Pelusiot I. 3, ep. 252. 
* ^^Statim morieris; dicuntque eum mox fuisse moriturum, nisi poenitentiam 

egisset." Hebrsei in Paulo Fagio. (Poole's Synopsis.) 

7 Ulod, morierisy non significat actum moriendi, sed necessitatem et debitum. 
Cornelius k Lapido, Bonfrerius, Tirinus. popl^'s S3niops?s. 
15 
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"Thou .<halt !>«• siihjrct to tloath, both of body and soul.** ' And 
Faii;in-; luMs tluit \\w Hebrews deny not this two-fold death. 
Tiriiiu- n mar]; : "Say raihor that AHam thon began to die; 
tliji! i-, ly a liiiLifiiiiLC ileatli of inward wasting and decay."" 
AvA tJK- >( iiH' v.i' 1 Mvc ^iven is .sanctioned by Dr. Miiller, in 
his al)!<' wurk on iln- C.'hri>lian Doctrine of Sin, JI. 319, 320. 

Tin' liirm*' of proh-psis is of too common occnrronce in the 
r>il)lt! to l»e ov(rloi)k<'d. It will be further considered when we 
have doiH' Aviih llw i)assajxe in hand. There are tAvo remaining 
reaMiiis why tliis threat of death cannot imply man's immortality. 
1. 'V\\v aJvjince ol* jreological science has proved that animals 
had lived aiul died for tlioiisands of years before the creation of 
man. Did Adam woi know of their mortality^ Avhen he was told 
that he niiirht ditf ? And if he did, nuist he not imderstand by 
d«*a!li jii-t MH'h an expiring and decay as he saw among the 
brut**-; around hliii ? Or even if lie had learned to distingui:?b 
beiwetii ^onl and l>ody, how could he infer the immortality of 
tlie lonner, when llie .'-entencc came to bo pronounced njwn him: 
''Dnt thou art. and unto dust shall thou return?" Was he 
fairly treated, il' that was only the prelude of death, imd if, with- 
out a v.ord ol' express warning, he was still liable to endless 
woe? ]\Iay MO not w<dl say with John Locke: ** It seems a 
strange Avay ol" uiider>tanding a law, which requires the plainest 
and direetest words, that by 'death' should be meant eternal 
lie in nnserv. 

"2, The c.nrutinn of the sentence indicates any thing rather 
than man's iniinorlMlity. ** And now, lest he put forth his hand, 
and take .m1>o c)f the tree of life, and eat, and live forever" 
(Gen. iii. 'I'l). How can we think that this exclusion from life 
is exiiausted in the death of the body, when the description of 
paradi>e regaine<k which forms the last chapter of Revelation, 
tells us onee more of the ** tree of life'' whose leaves arc "for 
the healing of the nations?" 

^ (>lt'.i«'x'iis (li^ niorti, tmn t'ornoris, turn imim.T. 

- W'l -li.';i> ^\\\\\ tiiiif iii<-opi>-o iiiori; iiempc longi illi pbthiscos »cu interns 
corruptions nu»i-:i'. Su Clariiis. 
8 I\<.'a>oiiabk' J !<•>'> ol" Cliristismity, § 1. 
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We need not here enter into the controversy whether man 
would have had physical immortality if he had not sinned. It is 
all one to our argument Avhether the fruit of the tree of life had 
ambrosial virtue to sustain immortal life, or was only the sacra- 
ment of peace between God and man. We prefer to believe 
that the sinless man would have suffered no dissolution, but 
would have exchanged the psychical for the spiritual body by a 
developing process of his unimpaired nature.^ 

Equally good for our exegetical argument arc the concessions 
adduced in our examination of the theodicies, that, if there had 
been no Redemption, Adam would have utterly perished. To 
the same purpose also will apply the frequent remark, that" God 
in compassion provided that he who was to be wretched should 
not be for ever wretched."^ This is commonly said with respect 
to the bodily death of Adam ; but the argument is just a-^ good 
a reason why the soul should not subsist in eternal misery. 

§ 3. THE GENERAL TENOR OF SCRIPTURAL LANGUAGE RE- 
SPECTING man's destiny. 

Before we examine the special argument for the immortality 
of the wicked, we shall consider the meaning of that whol(; class 
of expressions which refers to the destiny of the righteous and 
the wicked respectively. Are " life '* and " death," and other 
like terms, to be taken in a metaphorical sense when<?ver they 
look beyond the veil that divicles time from eternity, or do they 
retain their common meaning? 

1 So the Church S^^-mboli*. And "qiiidara ITebraei sic: Tunc incipics esse 
mortalis; et statuunt homincm non moriturum fuissc, si non pcccasset." Poole, 
Synopi% in loco. And Fagius: '* If Adam had not sinned, he would, by eating 
of the tree of life, have prolonged his life for many yciu-s, until ]iy degrees he 
should be transformed into immortality." 

2 Menochius. Fagius says: "'It was the mercy of God that dnjv^ the man 
from Paradi.sc.*' And Dp. Patrick: *' Many of the ancient Fathers looked upon 
the expulsion of Adam from IMon a? a merciful di^[)ensation, that man njight 
not be perpetuated in a state of sin." Sec TheopliihH, Ad Autol. I. 2, c. HO; — 
Irenaeu^, Adv. Hjeres, 1. 3, c. 37; — Tcrtullian, Adv. Marciou, 1. 1,0.22; — 
Methodius, De Resur. pp. 285, 2SG, 315; — Xovatian, Kcgula Fidel, c. 1; — ICpi- 
phaniu<i, Contra Hacres. 1. 2, torn. 1, c. 23; — Basil, Dcus non auctor malorum. 
See alao Abp. King, Origin of Evil, c. 4, ^ 9 ;— Paradise Lost, xi, 57-6 J. . 
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It is not (l«ni(Hl that these terms are sometimes used in a trop- 
ical s«'n-<* ; lor what liumnn Avords are. not ? Language would 
not he a l)ii«»vant, liviiiji: veliiclt* ot* thou^rlit, if it:i words did not 
sonu'iinn.'^ hiir-i tin.* honds of their literal sense. Yet lan";ua*;e 
would Ih* nu'w cloudland, a baseless fabric of visions, if its com- 
nioiu'^t wonN did not commonly hold tlieir literal sense. This 
is tin- \« IV root IVoni which words derive their life; sundered 
iVoin ii, ih( V j>< rish. Like the kite that soars heavenward be- 
eauM'. ii is held ("arthward, they mu>t confess their origin in 
matter, or nturn to the dust whence they were taken. 

.\i tilt' <»!ii>rt of this examination we noiicti the fact that ^life" 
and '*d»'aih " aiv the terms most freciuenlly used to i*opresent 
the it*-|)(i'!iv<- tl('>tini('s of men. Life, as the condition of all 
bl(r^-iJJL^ i- thr irr'atcst good ; death, as the privation of all good, 
is '.lie LTcaie-i evil. Hence in the Old Testament, and before 
iinir.oiialiiy i- ln-oiight to light, lonr/ life is oftenest narae<l as 
the p.>rii(.n ol" ;he righteous. The iilUi precept of the Decalogue, 
*Mh<* llr-t ((^lejaandinent with pi'onii><*," enjoins fdial piety, "that 
thy day-< may he long in the Innd which the Lord thy God giveth 
thi'e." Th*' htx.k iA' Proverbs speaks continually of life, as 
though ** lenuih oC <lays" were a mal<'rial i)art of it. **My son, 
foriiei ii(»( niv law; hut h't thy heart keep my commandments; 
for lei!Lr:h ot" davs, and loni; lite, and neace, >hall ihev add to 
lh<'«'." •• Happy is the man that lind<'th wi>dom. . . . Length 
of <!ays is in her I'JLdit hand, and in her left hand riches and 
honor. » . . She is a tre<; of life to them that lay hold upon 
her." And in the most inij)ortant pa>sage of the Old Testa- 
ment .'-u|)po>ed to prove an after existence, the destiny of the 
righteous is -imidy called ** everlasting life" (Dan. xii. 2). 

And in the New Testament, we fmd little said of eternal 
** happiness '* or *• blessedness.'* Tiiat whole class of phrases by 
which ancient philosophers and modern Christians have desig- 
nated the destiny of the good, is almost unknown in the GasjKd. 
It was encMiiih lor Christ and the Apostles to talk about LIFK. 
H<' who was the '^Resurrection and the Life'' was dangerously 
lit'Tal in hl> >tyle of speech, if he simj)ly meant that he came 
to giv(i happiness to innnortal beings. "I am that bread of life. 
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Your fathers did cat manna in the wilderness, and are dead. 
This is the bread whicli cometh down from heaven, that a man 
may eat thereof, and not die." " Not as your fathers did eat 
manna, and arc dead ; he that eatcth of this bread, shall live for 
ever." And though Christ cxj)laincd the " hard saying " so far 
as to say it was the spirit and not the flesh that quickened, and 
that his words were spirit and life, yet even this could hardly 
encourage the notion of immortality in those who " had no life 
in them." A slight obscurity in the argument here, disappears 
when we turn to the original Greek, which emphasizes, not " the 
words," but the name of him who uttered them. He who came 
to make known the way of life here says : " The words that 
I (t/w) speak unto you are spirit and life." And this explains 
what what was said by Peter, when many were oflTcnded and 
followed no more with him : " Lord, to whom shall we go ? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life."* 

Now to say that " eternal life " is the peculiar gospel phrase 
^or " endless felicity," is to beg the whole question. This would 
be an assumption precisely like that already examined, that the 
Bible " takes for granted " the immortality of the soul. But we 
are aware that argument is offered to sustain this view, in a few 
passages that seem to require a tropical sense of the words 
" life " and " death," and we proceed to examine them. 

1. "And this is life etenial, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent " (John 
xvii. 3). Here the knowledge of God, or true piety, is commonly 
taken as meaning the same thing with eternal life ; i. e. the pas- 
sage is made a definition of that in which life consists. But it 
is more natural to take the language as a statement of the way 
of life. This view is supported by frequent expressions in the 
book of Proverbs and by ancient and modem comment. It also 
accords with the general tenor of the Gospel as a revelation of 
life in Christ. " In him was life, as the life was the light of 

1 May not tlie phra?c, " Wlio only liatli immortality " (1 Tim. vi. IC), denote, 
not so much God's inlurcnt immortality, as that He is the author of life? that 
til life is from Him, and with Him, so to speak, is the fund? 

15* 
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men." Christ spoaks of himself as " the Resurrection and the 
Life ;" :h " tin; AVay, tlie Truth, and the Life/' " God sent his 
only hojrottcn Son into the world, that we mi<;ht live tlirough 
him." Th<* k!u>wl(Ml«;e of God through Christ is that which 
lea<ls to cvcrln^ting life. 

A similar ])assair(', sometimes adduced as containing an ethical 
definition ol' et«rnal life, occurs in 1 John v. 20: "And we 
know that thr Sou of God is come, and hath given us an under- 
standincr, that w<' mav know llim that is true; and we are in 
llim that i< tnx'. [even] in His Son Jesus Christ. This is the 
true (io«k and eternal life." I>ut the pronoun "this" (otrof) evi- 
dently r<*fer- to Clod, as the author or giver of life. The 
meauinp: is: "IIi: is the true God, and eternal life." Hence 
"the reeonl, (hat (iod hath given to us eternal life, and this life 
is in His Son. He that hath the Son, hath life; and lie that 
hatli not the Son, hath not life" (vv. 11, 12). AVith this com- 
pare the parahle of the Good Shepherd, Avhere Christ, after 
havinp: spoken of life in an undeniably literal sense, — "the good 
shepherd *riveth his life for the sheep," " I lay down my life for 
th(» sheep," — says: **And I give unto them eternal life; and 
they shall never perish ; neither shall any man pluck them out 
of my hand." And this safety of tho^e who believe in Clirist 
manilestlv n-feis to the Kesurreetion as the consummation of 
their lite : "This is the Father's will, that of all which He hath 
given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again at 
the last (lav." ^ 

Another ])a>sap:e, — ♦'To be carnally minded is death, bat to 
be spiritually minded is life and peace" (Rom. viii. G), will 
hardly b«' claimed as giving a defnution of the terms "life" and 
"d<'ath," when it is compared with the parallel passage: "He 
that soAveth to his llesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but 
he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap lifo everlast- 
ing" (Gal. vi. 8). 

2. The IrfKpient allusion in the Scriptures to the Resurrection, 
as the eompletinn; fact of eternal lif«.', <»xplains one or two other 
expressions often sui)posed to define a moral or spiritual death, 

1 John vi. 39; coinp. vcr. 40, and cli. xi. 25; xiv. 6; Col. iii. 4. 
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and also a whole class of passages respecting man's destiny. 
•* And you hath He quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins" (Eph. ii. 1 ; comp. Col. ii. 13). The context, we think, 
shows that, by the figure we have already named, the future life 
is anticipated, as already present. Without that life which is 
due to Christ's resurrection, and which is perfected in our own 
resurrection, we are under sentence of death, past all hope, dead, 
by reason of trespasses and sins. " But God, Avho is rich in 
mercy, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us 
together with Christ, and hath raised us up together, and made 
us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus." This is 
certainly not accomplished yet, unless in a metaphorical sense 
no more natural than the prolepsis which we assume. We shall 
yet be raised up and shall sit together, in the heavenlies ; and 
the inheritance which God gives us, is as surely ours as if we 
already possessed it. And in the passage in Colossians, the 
allusion to Christ's resurrection, and to the glorified estate which 
awaits the Christian, confirms the same view : " Ye also are 
risen with him through the faith of the operation of God, who 
hath raised him from the dead. Even you, being dead in your 
Bins and the uncircumcision of your flesh, hath He quickened 
together with him [Christ being the first fruits, the interval of 
time making no difference] having forgiven you all trespasses. 
. . AVhen Christ, who is our hfe, shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with him in glory." ^ 

Is it objected that the ungodly life of the unbeliever, and the 
godly life of the believer, are named in the context ? Very true ; 
but this by no means precludes the literal sense of the terms life 
and death. The connection of the two is perfectly natural. As 
if it AA'ere said: You fTre redeemed from deatli; you are, then, 
" dead Avith Christ " from the rudiments of the world ; mortify 

1 The proleptic sense of v€Kp6^ is supported in one or more of tho following 
passages, — Kpli. ii. 1, 5; (-ol, ii. 13; Matt. viii. 22; Rom. vi. 11; viii. 10; 1 
Tim. V. 6; Kev. iii. 1, — by Thoodoret, Chrysostom, Augustine, Erasmus, Cal- 
vin, IJezn, Turretin, Calovius, Vutnblus, Zancliiu«, Piscntor, Zegerus, Kstius, 
Menocliius, Parens, Toletus, Calixtus, Oomar, Grotius, Vitringa, Bengol, Micli- 
aelis, Bret.schneider, Walil, Riickert, Flatt, Fritzsclie, Keiche, Usteri, Kiiutrer, 
Tholuck, Meyer, Uaramond, Whitby, Clarke, Mackuight. 
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th(M<*roro your iiKmbcrs which are upon the earth. Or as it is 
sai«l in Ivornaiis, rhap. vi., where the same contrast is made be- 
twcM-ii (Uiuh and I he resurrection, and between the old man and 
the now man : *• Now if* we be dead with Christ, we believe that 
we -hall also live with him. . . . For in that he died, he 
di<Ml inito .sin once ; but in that he liveth, he liveth unto God« 
Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive iMito God, llirough Jesus Christ our Lord." 

*• Likewise alive unto Grod." This cannot denote mere life 
from a spiritual death ; for Christ, the example of it, never was 
spiritually dead. It is, rather, an anticipation of the completion 
of 11 le in the resurrection, and lience an argument for the resur- 
reetion. Ju^t as Christ silenced the Sadducees by reminding them 
that til.' Ciod of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was the Grod, not of 
tlie (lead, but of the living ; ** for they all live unto Ilim." That 
is, they .-ball yet live, and therefore God may be called their 
God. ^Manifestly, if Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were then alive, 
the prool'of the resurrection came to naught.^ 

r>ut we are forgetting the passage we set out to explain. Is 
it insisted that the jdirase **dead in trespasses and sins" denotes 
a moral dea<iness? If so, then Paul charges the Corinthian 
Cbrlstian- with being impenitent men, when he says : " If Christ 
be not raix-il, yuur faith U vain; i/e are yd in your sins** But 
he evidently meant, that if there were no resurrection they were 
still sul»jeet to d»*atli, as the consequence of sin ; there was no 
future life for them. In a similar way, if we mistake not, Christ 

1 Th.> Syri.ic v-iMnn, n.< translutc.l by Dr. Munlock, renders as above: "For 
thoy ail livo uijt.) llim." This rv'n<lorin<j is nUo allowable, if not requisite, in 
1 C')!'. XV. 22: '• F'T ;h in Adam they [i. c. those who sleep in Christ] all die, 
evf-n po ill (!hn<t i-!iall tlicv all be made alive." 

T!)'^ roa>(»jiiiii; of Cliri'^t doubtless implies that the souls of Abraham, Isaac, 
an'l .Iaf('!>, avcic thou in existence^ else their resurrection were* impossible. But 
tlio ro-nrn.'ction uoultl bo equally impos^^iblc if they were alive. Hence it was 
well said by Tyiidalo in \m Answer to Moro, pp. lt»0, 181: "And yc, in putting 
them [the >ou!^ ot* t!»o dead] in heaven, hell, and pnrgatorj', destroy the argu- 
mont^ whi^rcwith Chri.-t nnd Taul pn)vc the llesnrrection. . . . If the souls 
be in hoavtii. tell riio why they bo not in a'^ good case as the angels be; and 
then Avhat cau>ie is there of the Resurrection?'' Compare Brctsclmeider, 
'ji:-un«.ilajrc dv.v Kvaiig. I'ietisinu?, pp. 237, 238. 
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would exclude the unbelieving Jews from the eternal life : " Ye 
shall seek me, and shall die in your sins." ^ And when ho said 
to one who wished to bury his father, ere he became his disci- 
ple : " Let the dead bury their dead," he simply characterized 
those who had no part in him as the subjects of death. They 
were dead because they had no future life. The rhetorical 
figure is the same which the • Hebrew doctors have allowed in 
the original sentence of death, and which one of the most learned 
Rabbies has stated thus : " The wicked in their life time are 
called dead, and their soul is to be destroyed with the ignominy 
of the body, and will not liave immortality or eternity."- 

But yielding, for argument's sake, all the passages in which the 
sense of " spiritual death " is claimed, the immortal life of the 
wicked would not follow. The drunkard, we often say, has "de- 
stroyed" himself. Do we infer, because he is not dead yet, that 
he will live for ever? Just the opposite. So ''spiritual death " 
might foreshadow a final death that leaves no trace of life nor 
gleam of hope. 

We conclude that Isaac Watts is justified in saying: "There 
is not one place of Scripture that occurs to me, where the word 
death, as it was first threatened in the law of innocency, neces- 
sarily signifies a certain miserable immortality of the soul, either 
to Adam the actual sinner, or to his posterity."' 

If now we have shown that the literal sense of the terms 
" life " and " death" is not wanting in the scriptural use of them, 
we are prepared to consider the various expressions commonly 
applied to the destiny of the lost. One of the most significant 
of these is 

1 John, viii. 21, 24; comp. vv. 51, 62: " Abrahnm is dead, and the prophets; 
ftnd thou sayest, " If a man keep ray saying, he shall never taste of death." 

2 Abarbanel, Summary of the Faith, c. 24. Compare John xi. 25, 26: "I am 
the resurrection, and the life; ho that bclieveth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live;" iTim. v. 6: "She that liveth in pleasure, is dead while she 
liveth; " John, v.24; on which Bretschneider remarks, Evang. Pietismus, p. 259: 
" the perfect tense {fieraSiSTi'cev) is used, because the speaker conceives of the 
future as already post" (comp. Winer's Grammar); 1 John, iii. 14, 15; perhnps 
Kom. iv. 17: ** God, who quickeneth the dead, and callcth those things which 
are not [yet] as though they [ah^ady] were; " Rom. v. 15; vi. 8, 11, 13; 2 Cor. 
V. 14, 16; perhaps chap. vi. 9; Heb. xi. 1 (so Theodoret), 19; xii. 22, 23. 

* Ruin and Recovery of Mankind, q. 11, § 8. 
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a. TJtr Srr())\il Ihafh. — This |>hrn?e occur? four time?, in the 
Ajuxalvp <\ :i. 1 ! ; xx. fi, 14; xxi. 8. In all these instances 
the coiiira-tiMl "crown of life," " r<'siiri\'ction," " book of life," 
rin«l *'w;i!« 1* of lijr," iiidicato a literal sense of the term ''death." 
V>\\[ the })liraM' i-: most important historically. For it was cur- 
rcnl jiino:iir ilic »T<'ws, and shows (1.) that they made the dis^tinc- 
tioii ltd wren jinlL^mcnt in this world, and in the world to come, 
which is noi often made in the Old Testament ; and (2.) that 
th<*v unih'r-iooil ])v this death, exchi-ion from life. 

'I'iie iollowiii'ir examples of its use are found in the early Jew- 
ish b(M)Iv<: •• Kvcrv idolater, who savs that there is anotlier Goil 
b<'>i<les me, I will ^]av with the second death, from which no 
n»aii can com** to life a':^ain/' ^ "In this place (Exod. xix. 12) 
tw.» deaths are spoken of, as also in Gen. xxx. 1, that is, the 
secoinl deatli."- '* Kvery thief, or robber of his neighbor's goods, 
sliaH fall by his iiii(piiiies, that he may die the second death."* 
'• We learn froai this pla'.'e, (Xnm. xiv. 37,) that they died the 
se('o..(l (!• ;»:]i." "* " r>( cause he [Cain] was doubly guilty, he was 
slain wiili a two-fold death — the latter far more severe than the 
fornnr."^ " J.ei Heuben live, and not die the second death, by 
wiiieh the nnLfodly die in the world to come.''° '*This hath 
been (l-'.-n . d bv the Lord, that this sin shall not be forsrivea 
tla r.i, until iliey die the .-econd d<'alh."' *• Behold, this is writ- 
ten b< ibif nie. I will not giv<' them long life, until I have taken 
venL'ean«'e i'or their sins ; and 1 will give their glory [soul] to 

' I'iik'- i;. Ii;«'- i\ <•. ;: t. Sec Schoottj^on, Ilora? Ilol). in Apoc. xx. 14. 

-.IniUut K'l!:. ■!ii. l.-l. I'",, 4. '1 lie allii^i«m to (Jen. xxx. 1, *' Give mc children, 
or cIm* 1 I'.f/' >;i.>\vn Ikjw ;ibliorrent from the notion ot* etcrn.il raiscry was th* 
plna^o '•-. .-..'.•.■l <liMt!:/' lUit it mipiht he ripplitMl to the fate of Kacliel witliout 
olV-rciiiL'. \\ iiith (•'•iivtjtuto.l for the Hebrew a kintl of vicarious iminortalitv. 
N<) 1( -- d'oisiv.' ;i^';iiiist the senH' of eternal miscrv' is the statement of Julius 
AtVi< .iir.i- (A. I>. 'J2n. that "Adam beincj one hundred and thirty years old 
b'i::it S'-iIi : :i!i.l li\ i!i.r tliereafter eiglit liundrctl years ho <lied, to wit, the SECOXD 
M.A 111. " Clivonici'ii, f «;. Soe INiuth, Keliqq. Sacr.T, 11. 120. 

y Il)i.l. r-.l. J21. 1. •» Ibi.i. fol. l.'J8, 4, romp. Sota, fol. 35, 1. 

•'•Ibiil. r..I. Ill, 1. c Tur^aiin Hieros. Dent, xxxiii. C; conip. Onkeloj:. 

" Tar;^nin, l.-a. x\i:. 14; coinp. lioin. vi. 7; J. Peter iv. 1. For death was 
roL-^ardc-l as an <*\j)iation, an outlawry, and, in its way, a release from guilt; 
wlieno*.' the ])hr:i <•: " Free among the dead" (Ps. Ixxxviii. 6). Kimclii eays the 
Tar-\uui6t " uuUerctands the death of the soul ill the world to come.** 
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the second death." ^ *' Thoy shall die the second death, and 
shall not live in the world to come, saith the Lord."^ " Tliey 

shall die the second death, ?o as not to enter into the world to 

>* s 
come. " 

The>e cxain[)lc3 plainly warrant the remark of Hammond on 
the phrase ** second death," that '* it seems to he taken from the 
Jews, who u.se it proverhially for fmal, utter, irreversible destruc- 
tion. ... It seems to denote such a death from which there 
is no release. And according to this notion of it, as it reflects 
fitly on the first death, (which is a destruction, but such as is 
reparable by a reviving or resurrection, but this past hopes and 
exclusive of that,) so will all the several places wherein it is 
used be ck^arly interpreted. [The doctor goes on to give an 
ecclesiastical turn to this exposition : * So ch. xxi. 8, the lake that 
bunieth tcithjire, etc., is called the "second death," into which 
they are said to go that are never to ap{)ear in the church again;' 
but he adds :] And though in these different matters some dif- 
ference there must needs be in the significations, yet in all of 
them the notion of utter destruction, final, irreparable excision, 
may ver}' proj>erly be retained, and applied to each of them." 

The similar phrase in Jude, ver. 12, " twice dead," if explained 
by the following words, *• plucked up by the roots," clearly de- 
notes an utter destruction. The tree that has been cut down, 
may grow again; the tree that has been uprooted, never. 

b. Excision, The jdirase ** shall be cut off" is oHen used in 
the Old Testament to denote the end of the wicked. Many of 
the Hebrew doctors regard it as a punishment by the hand of 
God. And Maimonides interprets the expression : " That soul 
shall be cut off from his people" (Gen. xvii. 14), of the utter 
destruction of soul and body. It was the " greater excommuni- 
cation," and that could be nothing le^s than death. Says Gese- 

1 Targum, Isa. Ixvi. 6; comp. ver. 15; Ps. xlix. 11. 2 jb. Jor. li. 39. 

• lb. Jcr. li. 67. There are two other instances that signify little. " Whoever 
in time of famine voluntarily dies of hunger, is free from the second death." — 
Taanith, fol. 11, 1. " There are two kinds of ri^ijhtcou^iness or mercy, one, which 
delivers from the second death, the other, which delivers from the judgment of 
hell.'* — Bava bathra, fol. 10, 1, ad Prov. xi. 4. The distinction is not clear, 
bat it can not prove any thing in the present question. 
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u\u<, *• It is iu'Vi-r ilie |)nnislimont of exile, as supposed by J. 1). 
Mi('lia«'li>.'* Th<' familiarity of the Jews with the notion of the 
.-(.'coiid (Icaili, indicates that the meaning of this phrase can 
ha nil V 1m' rc.-trioted to the death of the bodv. The formula used 
in the ralifyini^ of covenants may favor the extended sense of 
the ]»lirasc. Tlic sacrifice of a victim was an imprecation : " May 
1 {\ni< die. if I be not faithful to this engagement." Hence the 
phra-c " to make a covenant,"^ might imply the penalty of which 
the d('\v> often ^pokc, — the being **cut oflf from the life of the 
world to conic.'* 'J1ie only instance in which the extended sense 
of tlic ])lira<c involves any difficulty, is in Dan. ix. 26: **The 
]Me-<iah >hall 1)<* cut off." But the difficulty here is created by 
\\u' niy>tery of the incarnation. The manifest exception cannot 
do awav the rule. 

This view is confirmed by the phrase in Ps. xxxvii. 38, "The 
end of the wicked shall be cut off,'* compared with Prov. xxiv. 
11, :1^K Th«' Hebrew word r^"'n^< here rendered "end" and 

'•nward," is tlie same which commonly denotes '* after time," 
"the iiiiure," "the last days," ** latter state," *• final lot," It 
miirlit I)C! not inaptly rendered //f;Tr(/?^r, thus : *' The hereafter 
of the wickrd shall be cut olT." ** Then shall there be a here- 
al(« r [to th<M']. and thy expectation shall not be cut off." "There 
sliall he no hereafter to the wicked man." But the sense is 
|)«ihMj)> more aptly given by a Jewish Kabbi, speaking of a 
co-aiion of existence, thus : "There shall be no residuum to 
the w irked man ; the light of the ungodly shall be extin- 

o[ni-h<'d. '"" 

r. A)H.dh(imt, This word occurs six times in the New Testa- 
nu'iit, NJz: A<'is xxiii. 14; Rom. ix. 3 ; 1 Cor. xii. 3; xvi. 22; 
('•al. i. >^, 0. Jt also frequently occurs in the Septuagint, as the 
e([uivalent of the Hebrew ciiKiiK^r. A few examples will indi- 
cate its ])roper sense. ** No devoted thing (aia^r/xa) shall be 
redeemed, hut >hall surely be put to deatli" (Lev. xxvii. 29; 



1 ^■n";^ f.*~ opma rifiieiv, foedus secure. 

• : - 7 ' 

2 Kbn Latipli; see Pocock, Porta Mosis, Kotffi Misc. c. 6. 
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comp. Deut. vii. 2G ; xiii. 17 ; Josh. vi. 17, 18 ; 1 Chron. ii. 7 ; 
Zech. xiv. 11). In Jud. i. 17, some copies give, instead of 
aiuOtfta, ^oAoOpevoic, " Utter destruction." In Num. xxi. 2 ; Deut. 
XX. 17; Jud. xxi. 11; and Kgs. xv. 3, and other places, the 
verb* is used to denote utter subversion and destruction. 

These examples clearly sustain the following definitions of 
Schleusner, in his N.JT. Lexicon : " 1. Any thing set apart from 
common use ; victim, sacrifice. 2. Whatever is destined to 
destruction ; what is given to perish (perditur), is blotted out, 
cut off. 3. One devoted to a miserable fate, to be sacrificed in 
expiation ; one who is an abomination, to be detested and re- 
moved from the sight of men ; an abominable thing, to be 
removed from the sight of God and men." Compare Wahl, 
Bretschneider, and Robinson. Was the uvuOefta of the N. T. an 
immortal thing, or a thing to be conserved in eternal being ? 

In a single instance (1 Cor. xvi. 22) the word *'maranatha" 
is added. If this means " the Lord cometh," as many think, the 
passage is parallel with that in 2 Thes. i. 8, ; where we shall 
find that the proper destruction of the wicked is foretold. 

d. Destruction, or Perdition, The latter of these terms is not 
used in our version of the Old Testament, though it is used in 
the New Testament instead of the term *' destruction," and in 
rendering the same Greek word aTu?^ui. This and its cognate 
6?x€po^, with the corresponding verbs, are used about ninety 
times in the New Testament. This number includes the cases 
in which uttu/^uz is translated by ** waste" (Matt. xxvi. 8 ; [Mark 
xiv. 4), "damnation," or "damnable" (2 Pet. ii. 1, 3), and the 
verb u7:6?2vfu by "lose," or "lost" (Matt. x. G, 39 ; xv. 24 ; xvi. 
25 ; Mark viii. 35 ; Luke ix. 24, 25 ; xvii. 33 ; John xii. 25), 
and excludes those in which other Greek words are employed.'^ 

^ * KvaBifuird^u. Compare tlio use of t^o^^pn'u, Josh. x. 1 ; 2 Chron. xx. 24 ; 
ct alibi sapae; kp7j;i6Uf I»a. xi. 15; i:^e()7jfi6uy Jer. xxv. 9; inpavi^u, Deut. vii. 2; 
Jer. 1. 21; Ii. 3; ^ovficj, Josh. x. 35; airoA/JVfU^ Isa. xxxiv. 2; xxxvii. 11; xliii. 
28; for the same Heb. verb, •j-i^jnn* 

2 The Greek ^dopd (corruption) is sometimes rendered *' destniction." so 
ovvTfH^jfia, Rom. iii. 16. The verbs ?.vtj, /caTOAtcj, arc rendered "destroy," 
Matt. V. 17; xxvi. 61; xxvii. 40; Mark xiv. 58; xv. 29; Gal. ii. 18; and 

IG 
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A glance at tho passages thus reduced to a class, shows that 
the literal sen.-r of the terms in question is manifestly the tnie 
Olio in mo.-t instaiuM's. Two or three of them seem to forbid 
anv other sense. In ^latt. x. 28, wc read of "Him who is able 
to (lr-:rov (u7n/^-[a!) both soul aud body in hell." If the body is 
not (l«*<troye(l l)y a deathless torment, why the soul ? In Acts iii. 
2.'), th«' prediciion of Moses, — *" every soul which will not hear 
that Prophet ^hall be utterly destroyed(t*oAo^pfv9//(y«TaA)from among 
the people," is eited without the remotest hint of a destruction 
that does not kill. But the metaphorical sense is supposed to 
hold in two or thn.'e eases which should be examined. 

1. It is ihon^lit the ** loss of the soul** cannot denote its 
j)r()p<'r destruction, but is .-omelhing far more terrible. But in 
Matt. X. oO ; xvi. 2-3 ; Mark viii. o') ; Luke ix. 24 ; xvii. 33 ; 
John xii. 2."), when; the term ur:6/.Avfii is used in connexion with 
V'liv, thi> noun i-^ rendered, not "soul," but '*life." In Matt. xvi. 
2<», and ]\Iark viii. .*)(>, where V'i'.\v is rendered ''soul," the verb 
is :/,//."u.;, which is ri;,ditly rendered "shall suiTerloss" in I Cor. 
iii. 1'), when* thti lo-s of unapproved work, " hay, wood, and 
stnbbh," is >p()kcn of. And in Luke ix. 2o, the phrase is **los€ 
(u-(>'/.i our) himself, or be c:ist away (C///ifw(>*ir).'* 

2. Jn 2 I'ct. iii. G, the world which was before the flood is said 
to have *' jxri-hcd" (a7rw/<To), though it was not annihilated 
]May not tho soul perish likewise? 

The (piestion Ix're raised is not one of peologj'. In that court 
we niiL'lit prove that the "new heavens and the new earth" will 
be identical with tho-e which now subsist ; or that though they 
be clianL^'tl as ;^arnients (Ileb. i. II, 12), they will pori^b 
never. lUit to the mind of the insjiired writer, the earth, purged " 
and changed by the deluge, was to all intents and pur|>oscs a 
new thinir; and he niight properly speak of " the world that then 
wa<,"and"the heavens and the earth which are now," as two 
different things. Things are destroyed variously, by change of 
form, or by los< ol' being, acconling to their nature. Ilcnce the 



1 .1y>\m ill. h; al>o rropOt'u, Acts ix. -1 ; (.Jnl. i. 13, 23; and KaTap)i(o^ Roin. V' "5; 
1 Cor. vi. 13: xv. -JG; 2 Thes. ii. 8; Ih-h. ii. U. 
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early doctrine of the last things : " The day of the Lord cometh, 
in which every thing that is seen shall be dissolved, and the 
wicked shall be destroyed with it." ^ 

3. In 1 Cor. v. 5, Paul directs the incestuous person to be 
given over to Satan "for the destruction (oXedpov) of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus." 
Could he mean that this person should suflfer death ? 

Granting that Paul simply advised excommunication, his lan- 
guage may have been a Jewish formula for the " greater excom- 
munication," requiring the principal witness or accuser ^ to cast 
the first stone. If so, the phrase, and not the word, would be the 
metaphor. 

But the literal sense of the passage is sanctioned by good 
authority. Thus Bloomfield : " That the Apostles had the power 
and were authorized to punish notorious offenders with disease 
and death in a supernatural manner, few will deny. See John 
XX. 23; Acts xiii. 11, and 1 Cor. xi. 29."' And Lightfoot, 
remarking that the offender " deserved death, two or three times 
over," says : " we are led to be of their opinion who interpret the 
place of a miraculous action, namely, of the real delivery of this 
person into the hands and power of Satan, to bQ scourged by him, 
and tormented by him with diseases, tortures and affrightraents."^ 

e. CorrujHion, The Greek verb ^Oeipu and its derivatives, 
often rendered "destroy" and "destruction," occur thirty-five 
times in the New Testament. In a few instances the word is 
used in its modern ethical sense ; e. g. 1 Cor. xv. 33 ; 2 Cor. xi. 
3 ; 1 Tim. vi. 5 ; 2 Tim. iii. 8. But a compfirison of passages 
will show that this sense is the exception and not the rule. Thus 
" He that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption " 
((itOopuv, Gal. vi. 8). With this compare the saying in Ecclesi- 
asticus, X. 11 : "When a man shall die, he shall inherit serpents, 
and beasts, and worms;" and ch. xix. 3 : " He that joineth him- 
self to harlots, will be reckless. Rottenness and worms shall 

1 Apostolical Constitutions, b. 1, § 3. 

2 Heb. Satan; Gk. ^Mo7jck\ comp. Rev. xii. 10; 1 Tim. iii. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 
3; Tit. ii.3. 

• Critical Digest, m loco. < Horse Hebraics, in loco. 
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inherit him ; and lie shall be lifted up for a greater example ; 
and his soul shall be taken awav out of the number." The 
comparison madi^ in 2 Vet. ii. 12, indicates a literal destiniction 
of the wiikcd : ** But these, as natural brute beasts, made to be 
taken and destroyed (tic (pOopuv)^ shall utterly perish (KaTaoOapifamh- 
rat) in their own corruption" {<l>Oopa; comp. 1 Cor. iii. 17; Rev. 
xi. 18). On the other hand " incorruption " (tuj^Oapaia)^ or an 
incorru[)tible portion, is made the inheritance of the righteous, in 
1 Cor. XV. 42, :>0, 53, 04; 1 Pet. i. 23. 

AVe >hall meet the literal sense of the word in the writings of 
the early Clirisiians. To assume its modern sense in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, is to read history backward. And even 
granting: the metaphorical sense were predominant, we should 
hardly infer the immortality of the vicious; for, in every analogy, 
corru[)ti()n is a method of death and not of life. 

f. Oilier expressions. The wicked are often six)ken of as 
** con-umed," '* devoured," *• burned." Fire is represented as 
going out from before the Lord to devour his enemies, in various 
passages of the O. T., Lev. x. 2; Num. xvi. 35; xxvi. 10; 2 
Kings i. 10, 12, 14; Ps. xxi. 0, comp. 'iSam. xxii. 9; Ps. xviii. 

8 ; and in Uev. xx. (comp. Ileb. x. 2(5, 27). The divine anger 
is repre<(MUed as "a con.^uming fire," Dent. iv. 21 ; Ileb. xii. 29. 
And sueh |)a-sages as Ps. Ixxiii. 27 ; civ. 35 ; Mak iv. 1 ; Matt. 
xiii. o<K 40-43 ; John, xv. G ; Ileb. vi. 8, can hardly be ref».^rred to 
God's temporal judgments. 

It* now literal fire is the most natural emblem of desti-uction, 
we should expect that the fire of divine wrath will destroy the 
soul. The passages supposed to prove the contrary will be 
examined in their place. 

The wicked are said to be " slain,** in various passages that 
most naturally indicate their final doom; e. g. Ps. xxxiv. 21 ; 
Ixii. 3 : cxxxix. 19 ; Prov. i. 32 ; Isa. xi. 4 ; Ixvi. 16 ; Luke xix. 
27. Compare the phrases **blot out," Ps. Ixix. 28; **nrrind to 
powdei," ]\[ii(t. xxi. 44; Luke xx. 18; "dash in pieces," Ps. ii 

9 ; '• tear in pieces," l*s. 1. 22 ; ** put away as dross," Ps. cxix. 
119 ; -shall be as nothing," Isa. xU. II, 12; "shall not be," Ps. 
XXXV ii. 10 ; Prov. xii. 7. 
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We might here adduce the various forms of prayer and impre- 
cation respecting the wicked, which would be meaningless, or 
horrible, if they must subsist for ever. That of Abigail is an 
example : " The soul of my lord shall be bound in the bundle of 
life with the Lord thy God; and the souls of thine enemies, 
them shall he sling out, as out of the middle of a sling** (1 Sam. 
XXV. 29). And that of Peter: "Thy money perish with thee" 
(Acts viii. 20). 

§ 4. PASSAGES SUPPOSED TO PROVE THE IMMORTALITY OP 

THE LOST. 

We now come to the second division of the inferential argu- 
ment. The passages on which it is based may be classified, as 
follows : 

I. Those in which the ruin of the lost, under various names, 
is spoken of as eternal. The expressions are : " everlasting con- 
tempt," Dan. xii. 2 ; " everlasting destruction," 2 Thes. i. 9 ; 
"everlasting punishment," Matt. xxv. 46; eternal damnation," 
Mark iii. 29 ; "eternal judgment," Heb. vi. 2. 

II. Those in which the term " everlasting*' or its equivalent 
is applied to the cause of their supposed endless misery. The 
expressions are: "unquenchable fire," Matt. iii. 12; Luke iii. 
17 ; Mark ix. 43, 45 ; " their worm shall not die, neither shall 
their fire be quenched," Isa. Ixvi. 24 ; Mark ix. 44, 46, 48 ; 
" everlasting" or " eternal fire," Matt, xviii. 8 ; xxv. 41 ; Jude, 
ver. 7; "everlasting burnings," Isa. xxxiii. 14; "the wrath of 
God abideth on him," John iii. 36. 

III. One expression supposed to denote eternal sinfulness, 
Rev. xxii. 11. 

IV. Those in which the concomitants of the final ruin are 
supposed to indicate an eternal existence. See the phrases: 
"mist of darkness for ever," 2 Pet ii. 17 ; "blackness of dark- 
ness for ever," Jude, ver. 13 ; " smoke," and " smoke of torment," 
rising for ever, Rev. xiv. 1 1 ; xix. 3. Here belong the ex- 
pressions, " wailing," and " gnashing of teeth," Matt. viii. 12 ; 
xiiL 42, 50; xxiv. 13; xxiv. 51; xxv. 30; Luke xiii. 28; "to 

16* 
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be without," Rev. xxii. 15; al.-o the parable of the Rich Man 
and La/arus, Luke xvi. 19-31 ; and the phrase "everlasting 
chain.-,'' Judo, vi'i*. C. 

y. The pa»aj:<' in which Satan, the beast and the false 
piDplut arc said to I)c *' tormented, day and night, for ever and 
evci/* liov. XX. 10. 

AVr niiuht remark upon the paucity and general obscurity of 
lh<'«' <xpr('>>ions, if lht*y alone, or as a class, must prove man*s 
dan^'« r of incurring eternal woe. But it will be better to inquire 
ropccting ihem, one by one, what they do mean. 

I. 1. " M:\My of llicin that sleep in tlio dust of the earth shall awake; 
siiiK" lo evor!a>iiii^' WI'q, and some lo sliaine and everhustiag contempt.'* — 
Dan. xii. 2. 

It i< ihou'Jit by good critics that the prophet here speaks only 
of th(! resurrection of the righteous, called the ** first resurrec- 
tion * in l{«v. XX. T) ; aiwl that the p:issage should be read: 
"the-c^ [who awake] to (everlasting life, and those [who do not 
awake] to shame and everlasting contempt." This would agree 
wiih liiv; Svriac ver>it)n : "some to d^alli, aiv"! tl:'^ e»*^'rr!nl con- 
t(*m;>t ofilieir c(»mpanions."^ 

lint v.c are willing to take the ])assage as making no distinc- 
tion between the first and the second resurrection. We need 
tluMi c;nly to correct the frequent dislocation by wliich the 
**slianir" :i> well as the ''contempt" is made evf»rlasting. 
Thonjh e\en on tliis we need not insist ; for the wonl " shame" 
can not refer to the feelings of the lost. The Hebrew (TSin) 

is u-<'d only here and in Isa. Ixvi. 24 (Kng. "an abhorring"), 
where, .^Mv- I)r. AVintle, it denotes *" a kind of spectacle, show, 
or nau-ea," and is translated " nau<oa " bv Buxtorf in his Con- 
cordance. The allusion seems to be to the putrefaction of death. 
The ''t<Hitempt," if it expresses a feeling of the righteou.s is 
farther de-crilxMl in such passages as Mai. iv. 3 ; Matt. xiii. 
40-i:>: '2 Pet. ii. 0-12; Ps. xcii. 7; on which last passage 

1 •' (.^Mi:<l;inj vfiu f\'I liitorituni et I'pprobriiim socionim suorum rotemura." — 
Wiiltuiis i'olyjrhjtt. Tht* sotii may rcter to those who live; or, in a dmmatio 
-^vay, to the companionship of death; Be« Isa. xiv. 9-20; Ezek. xxxii. 24,25,30. 
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Hengstenberg remarks, perhaps too carolessly : " The annihila- 
tion of the wicked comes into notice as tlie basis of the deliver- 
ance of the righteous, which is the proper theme of the Psalm." 

2. " And to you who arc troubled, rest with us ; when the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty an«;<;ls, in flaming lire, tak- 
ing vengeanee on them that know not God, and that obey not the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ; who shall be punished with everlasting dcstrue- 
tion, from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power." — 
2 Thes. 1. 7-9. 

Tlie common mistake in the interpretation of this passage is 
in taking the preposition *• from " to denote separation, and not 
the origin or source of the destruction named. The parallel 
ex|)ression in Acts iii. 10, "The times of refreshing shall come 
from the presence of the Lord {airb 7Tpoa(j':Tov tov Kvpiov)** and 
others describing the destruction of God's enemies (Lev. x. 2 ; 
Num. xvi. 35 ; 2 Kings i. 10, 12, 14 ; Rev. xx. 9), suggest the 
true sense ; which is thus given by Macknight : " These wicked 
men, being raised from the dead, shall sufler punishment, even 
everlasting destruction, by fire issuing from the presence of the 
Lord." And by Conybeare and Ilowson : " Then shall go forth 
against them, from the presence of the Lord, and from the bright- 
ness of his glorious majesty, their righteous doom, even an ever- 
lasting destruction." This view is supported by Grotius, Cocce- 
ius, Pellicanus, Castalio, Le Clerc, Poole, Hammond, Benson, 
Henry, Bengel, Pelt, Baumgarten-Crusius, De Wette. 

The sense of the adjective "everlasting" will be given in our 
discussion of Mark iii. 29, and Ileb. vi. 2. 

3. " These shall go away into everlasting punishment; but the rigliteous 
into life eternal." — Matt. xxv. 46. 

This is the most important of all the passages supposed to 
affirm the eternal suffering, and to imply the immortality, of 
the lost. As we have before remarked, we waive all argument 
in behalf of a limited sense of the word " everlasting," though a 
very strong case could be made out for such a sense, if the doc- 
trine of human destiny were made to turn on words expressive 
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of duration. Not only are all the terms that denote eternity 
very often in ihi^ Bible used in a modified sense, but the very 
phrase hero employed by our Savior to denote the doom of the 
lost, is used by Thilo to express an insuperable resentment in 
this life. ^* It is better," he says, " not to promise at all, than 
not to pive {)rompt assistance. For, in the former case, no 
blame follows ; but in the latter, there is dissatisfaction from the 
weaker elass, and a deep hatred and Listinj^ punishment (/coXmytf 
aii'junr) from such as arc powerful."^ lie also speaks of an "eter- 
nal {ciidjvior, perhaps mvtimng: far-reach' nrf) and perfect wisdom.*'* 
And the arirument to show that aluvioc signifies, not the continu- 
ance, but the spiritual nature, of the future retributions, is sup- 
p()rl<Hl by numerous examples that have been carefully collected 
by a late writer.^ But, happily, the whole doctrine of a future 
life was never designed, and has not been left, to depend on this 
class, nor on any single class, of words. Man's hope of immor- 
tality is, rather, inwrought into tlie very texture of the revealed 
AVonl, and is derived from the momentous facts of the gospel 
history/ 

In discussing the passage in hand, we accept, at the outset, 
the translation oWiV/.aaic by the word "punishment," and inquire 
(1.) J)(»c< it necessarily denote conscious pain? (2.) Did the 
Jews of Christ's time regard eternal privation of being as an 
eternal punishment ? 

(1.) AVe are told that the word is peculiarly expressive, a 
stronger word than the n/iupia commonly used to denote punish- 
ment : a vcrl)al noun, denoting action, and not result ; a noun 
of inlliction.^ .Vnd from the Syriac we have in this place, ''tor- 
ment ; " as also in the common version of 1 John iv. 18. 

The Syriac, however, cannot be relied on in this argument, as 
it does not r«'n<ler the word uniformly in the four places where 
the noun rir the verb occurs. In Acts iv. 21, it reads : "to pun- 
i.^h ; '' in 2 Peter ii. : *Mo be tormented ;" as also in verse 4, 

1 I'rn.Mu. Opj). II. GG7, cd. Manpcy. 2 Do Human. II. p. 897 (nl. 709) 

^ 11. S. (io<,(l\vin, Cliri>tian KxninintT, Vols. V. IX. X. Xil. XIV. 
* >^i-*i I. Taylor, 1 ji<lk'>s Life, Saturday Evoniug, c. 27. 
6 New K'.iglaiKlcr, May, 185G, p. 171. 
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where some manuscripts read KoXa^ofitvovc Trjpeiv ; in 1 John iv. 18: 
"existeth in periL" Moreover, the Syriac woi-d nsed in the 
passage in hand admits a milder sense, and is rendered "siippli- 
cium " (punishment) by WaUon and White.^ 

The translation of tlie word by *• chastisement " is, we think, 
no better supported. That is indeed the classic sense of the 
word, which appears in the adjective oko/xloto^ (the scorner), in 
Prov. x'xi. 11. But it is not favored by the other passages in 
the New Testament ; and it is opposed by the distinction often 
made between k67jclc(jq and rifiopia, as corrective or disciplinary, 
and judicial. The former was the punishment of children and 
slaves ; the latter, of enemies or criminals. Thus Aristotle : 
** K6?jiatc is inflicted for the sake of him who suffers it, but Tinupla, 
for the satisfaction of him who requires it."'^ And Eustathius 
gays : " KoAoaff is properly a certain kind of punishment ; that 
is, a certain chastising and restraining of the disposition, but not 
vindictive punishment.'"^ 

The translation by "restraint" is fiivored by the use of the 
present tense in 2 Pet. ii. i) (Ko?ji^oiihovg, comp. ver. 4 ; Jude ver. 
6 ; and perhaps Acts iv. 21), and by a remark of Schleusner.* 
It is favored by the tenor of various passages which represent the 
wicked as the troublers of the righteous, to be effectually re- 
strained by God\s final judgments. See Ps. xxxvii. ; Ixxiii. ; 
xcii. ; Isa. Ixvi. 24 ; Dan. xii. 2, 3 ; Matt. xiii. 40-43 ; 2 Thes. 
6-10; 2 Pet. ii. 4-12; Jude vv. 5-7, 13. But this idea is 
not prominent in Matt, xxv., and such a rendering would be 
hardly tenable. 

One respectable writer accepts the translation by the word 
"abscission," or "excision."* This seems to be supported by the 
cognate ko/joC6u (Matt. xxiv. 22 ; Mark xiii. 20), and by the 

1 Scha.if, in his Lexicon, renders the noun by cruciatus, tormentum, suppli- 
ciam; and the verb by criiciavit, vexavit, excruciavit, torsit, alBlxit, prcssit, 
anjrustavit, angustiis affecit, submersit, sulTocavit, strangulavit. 

^ Rhet L 1, c. 10, § 4, cited by Stcphanus. 

3 **Xon autem ultio et vindicta." Sec Favorinus Varinus, Lexicon; — Gro 
tju«, Dc Jure Belli et Pacis, 1. 2, c. 20, § 7. 

* In his Lexicon ho renders in 1 John iv. 18: " fear produces constraint.*' 

^ Stephen, Essays in Kccl. Biog., Epilogue. 
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orijriiKil sense of " pruning." But in pruning, the tree is not 
'M'ut ofT" — only tlie branches. And though, by the laws of 
lan;:nji!Lr<', the word might easily have acquired this sense, we 
find no proof that it has done so. 

TIk' <r<'neral sense of "punishment** we think is sustained by 
the comparison of tlie twenty-eight instances in which the noun 
or vcrl) oecriirs in the Septuagint and other Greek versions. 
]\Io-i ol' tho-e are found, indeed, in the Apocrj'phal Books. But 
this vohnn(^ of Ilt^Henistic Greek is inferior to no other authority, 
to (Uicrniine the usus hquendi of words in the New Testament. 
The i'ollowing are the most important of the passages: 

K/olv. xiv. .'», 4, 7; xliii. 11 ; xliv. 12 (marg.). Here Kokaai^ occurs as 
tli(^ (Mjiiivalcnt of " stiiml)liTi;r-block." Schleusncr explains the translation 
i!m> : *' WhatovtT is the cause of mis/biiune or punishment^ is called in 
Sciiptiirc ;i ' .^tunihlinjr-lilock.' " For the nature of the punishment in- 
cuncil, si'c ell. xiv. i<-10. 

K/.< k. xviii. .'JO. •' So iniciuity slmll not he your ruin {K6?xtatc)." 

2 Sam. viii. 1 , '* David smote the Pliili.stincs, and subdued them " (Aquila, 
iK'i/anii ; S'|»t. /r/;f».T(..aar(>, roiitf<i or ii*s(roi/fil). 

Trov. xxii. 2.'>. ** For the Lord will plead their cause, and spoil (Symma- 
clins, Ko'/MCtrct.) the soul of those that spoiled ilieni."i 

Ks<lra> \ iii. liT, " And nhosoever will not do the law of thy God, and the 
hn\ of tiio Kin.:, ht jiui^rnient he executed speedily upon him {hztfu/ju^ 
K<>/.jr,i}.rc'>]'7cn), -Nslicthcr it he unto death, or to hanishnient {Tifu,ifu^^ marg. 
ro"('iii'i nut), or to conli.^cation of {;ood.«5, or to imprisonment." 

\Vi-<l. iii. 1-4, " Ihit the souls of the just arc in the hand of God, and 
H)rnicnt {f'inrmrar) m-.xy not touch them. In the si«;ht of the unwise they 
sc(Mn«Ml to die, and their exit was reckoned a calamity, and their de- 
partaro from w>, utter destruction ('7j'Tr/w////n) ; hut they arc in peace. For 
thouirh in the ^vj}\\. of men they are ]»unishcd [KoAaaOCjciv) ^ their hope is 
full of immortality." 

xi. 5, G, *' For hy what tilings their enemies [the Epyptians] were pnn- 
isluMl {<\w.aac'//(Taij, l>y the same things they in their need were benefited." 
Comp. vv. 19. 17.andc.xii. 14, 15,^7; xvi. 1,2,9,24; xviii. 11,22. Inc.xii. 
27, the Vul;,Mtc renders Ko'/M^onti'oi by "exterminarentur " ; Calmct and 
the I'ort-Kovalists, bv '* tourmentez et exterminoz." 

xiv. 8-10, "litit the idol that is made by hands is cursed, and also he 
that made it ; himself, because he made it, and the corruptible thing, be- 

1 The version by Aquila was maile B. C. ICO; that by Symn'iichus, about 
A. D. 200. Doth are regarded as valuable. 
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caasc it wa^ called a god. For to God both the wicked and his wickedness 
are alike hateful. And that which was made, together with him who made 
it.^hall be punished ( Ko?^(j&r^aeTai) .*' Comp. ver. 13: "For neiilier were 
they from the bcj:^innin{^, neither shall they be for ever." i 

xiv. 4, •* For a fatuity of which they [the Ej5:yptians] were worthy brought 
them to this end ; and they lost the remembrance of those things which 
had happened, that they might fill up the punishment (/coAaaiv) which 
was wanting to their torments {daaavot^).'* 

2 Mace. iv. 38, " lie put to death the sacrilegious wretch, the Lord repay-* 
ing him his deserved punishment (Kohiaiv). 

vi. 14, 15, "For, not as with other nations, (whom the Lord patiently 
expectctb until he shall punish [koXo^tcu] them in the fulness of their sins,) 
doth he also deal with us, so as to suffer our sins to come to their height, 
and then lake vengeance on us." 

Tlie other passages are 1 Mace. vii. 7, and 3 Mace. i. 3 ; vi. 
3, where the context shows that the punishment is death. 

The ethical sense of " punishment," as distinct from calamity 
or mere excision, is apparent in all the passages. But the word 
by no means determines the kind of punishment. It may be 
torm(»nt, or it may put an end to torment (Wisd. xix. 4 ). It 
may he banishment, confiscation of goods, or imprisonment 
(3 Esdras vii. 27). In most of the passages, it is death. In one 
(Wisd. iii. 1—1), it is the loss of immortality,^ or utter destruc- 
tion, which seems al&o to be regarded as a " torment." And in 

1 The dramatic sentiment which conceives of brutes and things as guilty is 
very common. *' At the Prytancium or government-house," says Grote, " sit- 
tings were held by tlic four Phylo-Basileis or Tribe Kings, to try any inanimate 
object (a piece of wood or stone, &c.) which had caused death to any one, with- 
out the proved intervention of a human hand : the wood or stone, when the fact 
wa^ verified, was formally cast beyond the border." This practice " was founded 
on feelings widely dilTused throughout the Grecian world (See Pausan. vi. 11, 
2: and Therjcritus, Idyll, xxiii. 60); analogous in principle to the English law 
rc<pecting dtodand^ and to the spirit pervading the ancient Germanic codes 
generally (see Dr. C. Triiramer, Die Lehre von der Zurechnung, c. 28-38, Hamb. 
1645)." Uist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 10. Compare Gen. ix. 6 ; Exod. xxi. 28-32; 
and the Hebrew chtrtm. 

^ If this is doubted, it will be made more clear by a reference to the previous 
context: "And they (the wicked) knew not the secrets of God, nor hoped for 
the reward of righteousness, nor esteemed the honor of holy souls. For God 
moile man for incomiption, and to the image of his own likeness made Ho him. 
But by the envy of the devil death came into the world ; and they follow him 
that are of his side. But," etc. 
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anoth(M- (Wis'l. xiv. 8-10), the destruction of an idol made o< 
\vo(> 1, in tok(Mi of God's displeasure, is called punishment. To 
-.•IV iioiliin'i of tlio<o remarkable instances, those in which the 
j)uni?liiinnt (l«'-ignatod is death, show that the word does not 
n(M'«'^>arilv <l<MU)tc torment. 

Tlu' ar^Miincnt iVom the phrase *' everlasting punishment" is 
4lu'ii n (luo«'(l to this question: Can the adjective (al6i*toc) qualify 
tin* noun in any specific sense, as well as in its generic sense? 
If in a trivcn instance the Ku?jiai*: is pain, is it as proper to ppeak 
of "rttrnal ]>ain," as of "eternal punishment?" If in another 
in>taii('o th«' Kn/.acit; is death, is it proper to speak of an ''eternal 
death ? " If tho given ])unishment is one of loss, may that loss 
bt' ralhul eternal ? If so, then all argument for the specific sense 
of "tonnonl" from the general sense of ** punishment," is at an 
end. Tin* proof of eternal suflVring: can not be made out from 
the ])lira>f' "everlasting punishment/' but must be derived from 
other s.>ii:.'. V. And tliis leads us to our second inquiry: 

(2.) i i ihe Jews of Christ's time regard eternal pnvation of 
beiiii^ a- 1 . rnal punishment ? This (juestion is already answered 
so far a< liie two passages just cited (Wisd. iii. 1—4; xiv. 8-10) 
may he taken to >how their oj^inion. But there are passages in 
tlie eanonieal S/riptures equally in point. Thus Peter, speaking 
to ilu^ .Iew> of tlie resurrection of .Jesus, savs : "Whom God 
hath raided up, having loosed the pain-^ of death (wJfi'of rot- Bci-timv) 
because it wa- not i)o<>il)]e that ho should be holden of it" (A' "• 
ii. 2 1). Il wa< certainlv not the pain> of dyin"r that Peter hai 
in mind; \\>v Je.-us was not saved from them. Yet we do no; 
sup]»o-e ihnf he actually suirered pain in the interval between 
his death and icsurrection. The })lirase was proverbial, denot- 
ing tlie stale of d<'aih as one of gloom and wretchedness, com- 
p.'ir* •! with llfi'. Thl< sense is su])ported by Lightfoot, who says: 
*• l>y the ]);;iii-, ol' death we an* not to understand so much the 
tonni.Mits and paag> in the last moments of death, as those bands 
which ioliowed, viz. : the continued separation of soul and body, 
the putrefaction and eorruj)tion of the body in the grave." Thus 
David sj)eak> of the "sorrows of death," the *' sori*ows of hell," 
the "snares of death," and "the pains of hell" (Ps. xviii. 4, 5; 
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cxvi. 3 ; 2 Sam. xxii. 6). And Job desires to "take comfort a 
little," before entering " the land of darkness and the shadow of 
death ; a land of darkness, as darkness itself, and of the shadow 
of death, without any order, and where the light is as darkness " 
(ch. X. 21, 22). And in Ezek. xxxii. 24, 25, 30, the enemies 
of Israel are spoken of as " enduring shame," while they are 
described as "slain," "fallen by the sword," "gone dow^n to 
Sheol," or to " the pit," and in their graves. The Seventy ren- 
der "shame" by "torment" (Sdaavog)^ by which they evidently 
mean the torment of being dead ; and in Isa. xiv. 9-20, we find 
the same dramatic representation of the state of death as a sore 
evil. " The worm is spread under thee, and the worms cover 
thee." Babylon is " gone down to the stones of the pit ; as a 
carcass trodden under foot." Tiiis natural sentiment, that it is 
an evil thing to be dead, often transfers to the dead the thoughts 
of the living about them. This is quite apparent in the famous 
argument of Cicero, where he finds it so difficult to dispel the 
illusion that the body of one actually dead may suiTer in being 
torn by dogs and birds of prey. And it was said by an ancient 
Rabbi : " The worm is as tormenting to a dead man, as a needle 
to living flesh." 

We will conclude this discussion by observing — (1.) That the 
contrast of the punishment with " life eternal,"- naturally suggests 
that it consists in eternal death. Thus De Wette : " The con- 
ceptions — eternal punishment (Strafe) and eternal life — are not 
strictly contrasted. Ztjff is not merely blessedness, but life in the 
fullest (tiefsten) sense of the word ; and that which properly cor- 
responds to it is annihilation." And (2.) we may derive a moral 
argument from the full account here given of the solemn judg- 
ment of the great day.* What is the sin and guilt for which the 
final sentence is here pronounced ? For what crime are they 
condemned to their eternal punishment ? The indictment, if we 
may so name the accusation, runs thus : " I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me no meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 

1 The reasons for supposing that the account in Matt. xxv. 31-46, is not of the 
final judgment, but pre-millennial, are given by Dr. Dut!ield, Lectures op th« 
Prophecies, c. 30. 

17 
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drink ; I was a slianp;('r, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clollud nie not ; siik, and in prison, and ye visited me nou" 
Tills cliay.^r*' iiivulvos the lack of all time goodness, and the 
bas'.-t inLna;lnnl«'. But how different it is from the reasons 
conunoiilv a-^riuind iur an eternal sufferin*;. Yet it is Gods own 
Thiodii V. Sinl'iil nun have not loved nor regarded Him who 
cariK' to save tlitia ; they have rejected and scorned Him who 
caini' tli.-it th'v might have life. Shall an immortality that is 
'* nut lifr" bo thc:ir retribution? 

4. " But 1k' iluit shall ])la«:phcnic ngainst the Holy Ghost hath never for- 
pivcuo—. Ilia \< in dMiiLfrr of eternal tlamnation." — Mark iti. 29. "The 
(loetiiiu- « i' l»M|«ii-ins. and of laying on of hands, and of resurrection of the 

de;jd, an. I pfciciual jiulj^nK-nt.'' — Hob. vi. 2. 

Tlio words ••damnation" {typhiq) and "judgment** (Kpifta) are 
not e>s('ntlallv <liirerent. The Ibrmor lias indeed become a 
synonym of *• eternal misery;'' but this is owing to the history 
of dociriiic ; not a( all to its otymoloirv/ nor to the original Greek. 
Thus C'hri-t ^ay-: *• As I hear, I judge; and my judgment 
(/.Yhcr) is jn-1.*' And again: "Tlie weightier matters of the law, 
jinluincnt (- :-irtc), merey, and truth." "Judgment {nfMotv) and the 
love of (u)il ; tht.-e ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
olInT undone." 

r>ut in-r''a«l of this milder sen-e, whieh gave to the Hebrew 
elmnipion and deliverer the name of '•judge," the word has in 
IMark iii. '2'.), the severer meaning of " condemnation." * The 
e<iMival( ni teiin in Ileb. vi. 2, denote- in general " sentence,** 
whellicr favoiable or unfavorabb^ The word yields no argu- 
ment for the iFinnortality of the h)st. That must be sought in 
the (jualiiyinLr adjective alduLo^, *' eternal," and the argument is 

i riio V,-..:-.] j. (Iriivt^l from the Latin (hifunum, which sipnifies n fine ormnlct, 
loss, iiijinv: ulu'r.«-i» om* word dnmntje. The well known phrase **p<rna 
daniiii" (i'ri,.;c; t'.i.- i'Uiii«limeiit of lo.-s in tlislfir.clion from that of pain. Milton 
u-is tlif' rxi'ii— -.(1:1: '• rimt the commonv.-«'alth of leurninj!: be not damnified;'* 
and Li^<'l;(*: '''Iho «l:ininifi«Hl i)crson ha«* the jx^wer; " and Harlow: ** The coun- 
cil of \\\\-\\ (ianmt'il ( imposed as a mulct) the payment of ounats.'* See John- 
son's Diet. 

2 As in John iii. 18, 19; v. 24, 27, 29: 1 Cor. xi. 29. 
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reduced to this : Can an irreversible sentence be properly called 
" eternal,'* tiiougli it be a sentence of utter destruction ? Or, is 
this adjective used to denote the eternity of effect ? 

The examples are numerous. Thus we read of an " eternal 
salvation" (Heb. v. 9 ; comp. Isa. xlv. 17) ; of" eternal redemp- 
tion" (Heb. ix. 12); of *4he everlasting gospel" (Rev. xiv. 6, 
see Barnes's note) ; of a "perpetual covenant" (Exod. xxxi. 16; 
Jer. 1. 5) ; a "perpetual statute" (Lev. iii. 17; xxiv. 9); a 
"perpetual decree" (Jer. v. 22) ; a "perpetual ordinance" (Ezek. 
xlvj. 14) ; a "perpetual end" (Ps. ix. G). And such instances 
might be multiplied, if we take the Hebrew fibi]?>, " for ever," 
as equivalent to the word "eternal." Sec Num. xviii. 19 ; Job 
iv. 20 ; xiv. 20 ; xx. 7 ; xxiii. 7 ; xxxvi. 7 ; Ps. xliv. 23 ; xlix. 
8 ; Hi. 5 ; Ixxvii. 7, 8 ; Ixxxiii. 17 ; xcii. 7 ; Obad. ver. 10 ; 
Mic. ii. 9. 

Like examples abound in early Jewish writings. Thus in the 
Book of Enoch (Laurence's tnmslation) : " Even to the day of 
judgment, and of consummation, until the judgment [the effect 
of] which shall last for ever, be completed" (x. 15). ** For in 
the great day there shall be a judgment, with which they shall 
be judged until they are consumed " (xix. 2). "Until the period 
of the great judgment; when all shall be punished and consumed 
for ever" (xxiv. 9). "They shall be cast into a judgment of 
fire ; they shall perish in wrath, and by a judgment overpower- 
ing them for ever" (xc. 11 ; comp. ver. 13: "And blasphemers 
shall be annihilated every where"). "An everlasting judgment 
shall be executed" (xcii. IG; comp. ciii. 5; civ. 3). 

We add a few examples from the Talmud and the Rabbies, 
some of which explain the Jewish doctrine of a two-fold judg- 
ment, and thus meet the apparent argument in the phrase " hath 
never forgiveness." After having spoken of the power and 
judgments of an earthly king as temporary (" if he should slay 
me, that slaying would not be eternal ") Jochanan ben Zaccai 
says : " If the King of kings shall be angry with me, his wrath 
is eternal; if he shall bind me, his bands are eternal; if he 
should slay me, his slaying is eternal."^ Again it is said those 

1 Benchoth, fol. 28, 2. See Ughtfoot, Centnria Chorog. c. 16. 
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guilty of certain sins "shall descend into gehenna, and shall there 
be jndprod for ever.** On which Abarbanel remarks : " Such are 
eiionnou^i sins and perverse deeds, which blind the eyes of the 
muni, niul .-ubvort the soul, so that he who commits them shall 
b«* ca-t out iVom the inheritance of the saints, which is the life 
of ilic world to conio." ** lie that denies the resurrection of the 
d<'ad, shall not liave part in the resurrection of the dead; for 
(i()d reward- him with the same measure."* Again he says: 
** A sinn'T who is an Israelite shall be punished according to his 
sin, y(.t ^haU have part in the world to come; but if a man shall 
not lH'li<*ve all ilii'sc articles [of the Faith], he is already ex- 
elud«Ml iVoni tho lot of Israel, as a heretic and an Epicurean 
[inlidi'l ].*' An<l to the same purpose : '* Now the greatest reward 
is til'' world to conic ; and the heaviest punishment is extermina- 
tion."- And ^lainionides : "The sages say, For three tnms- 
grc's-ions pnni>linKut is inflicted upon a man in this world, and 
moreover he has no share in the world that is to come; viz; 
idolatry, adnllrrv, and bloodshed ; but a bad tongue is equivalent 
to all ihese."^ Witli which agrees the Talmud: "There are 
four thinii:s which are avenged of a man in this world, and yet 
the ca}>i(al [(»!" the sin] is reserved for the world that is to come."* 
The distinction i< that of interest and principal; the former might 
be exacletl, and the latter remitted. So Maimonides afrain: 
**()n all wicked [Isrhelites], though their sins be numerous, 
judi:^nient is pronounced according to their sins, but yet they 
hav<' a share in (he world that is to come; for all Ismel have a 
share in the world to come, ahhongh they have sinned; for it is 
said: * 'J'hy people also shall be all righteous; they shall inherit 
the land lor <.'\ er ;' which means, the land of life, or the world 
that is to coni(\ Also, the pious of the Gentiles shall have a 
share in the world that is to come. These, however [viz. : 
heretic-, they who deny the law, etc.] have no share in the world 
that is to come, but they arc cut off, destroyed, and condemned 
for ever and ever."^ 

Such were Jewish views of the *' foundation of the faith" 

IDc (':i;);!o I-ilcI, (-.21. 2 H,. c. 1. 

8 V:i 1 II:icli;'.7:.kM!i. Of tlio Tciiipcr, c. 7, § 3. * rcyiuh, \ 1. 

» Yad llach. Of Iloi^ouinnce, c. 3, §§ 11, 12. 
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(Heb. vi- 1, 2). Christ recognizes the distinction between for- 
giveness here and liereafter (Mark iii. 29 ; conip. 1 Cor. v. 5, 
xi. 30), and makes his own application of it. The doctrine is 
that of 1 John v. 1 G : " There is a sin unto death ; I do not j? ay 
that ye shall pray for it." 

II. 5. ** Whose fon is in liis hand, and ho will thoroughly purge his floor, 
and gather his wheat into ihc garner; hut he will bum up the chafT with 
anquenchablo fire." — Matt. iii. 12; comp. Luke iii. 17 ; Mark ix. 43, 45; 
where the same phrase, inp ua6eaTOpf is used. 

With these passages should be also compared Ps. i. 4 ; Matt. 
iiL 10 ; and John xv. 6. It is obvious that any mode of reason- 
ing which would infer from them the immortality of the lost, 
must assume the indestructibility of chaff, of felled trees, and of 
the dry branches of a vine. We need hardly remark that the 
word " unquenchable " denotes the fierceness of a fire, which can 
not be quenched, but must burn on, consuming what it will. 
Thus Wetstein : " The jrCp uaSearov denotes such a fire as can not 
be extinguished before it has consumed and destroyed all." So 
Kuinoel and Rosenmiiller. And Bloomfield, speaking of the 
oriental custom of burning straw and stubble, adds : " The Trvp 
6a$eoTov completes the awful image of total destruction." 

A similar phrase is found in Homer, where the scholiast ex- 
plains: "that which bums down quickly, or is quenclied with 
difficulty.*'* And the same phrase occurs in various passages 
in the classics,' in the same sense. Eusebius employs it in two 
instances in recounting the martyrdom of Christians. Cronion 
and Julian were scourged and afterwards " consumed in an un- 
quenchable fire ; " and " Epimachus and Alexander, who had 

1 'XaSeoTTi <^?j6^. Liad. xiii. 169, 664 (com. i. 599), xvl. 123. 

* See the Anthology, I. 19, 3: " A firo is soon put out; but f^ woman is au 
tnextinguishablo fire;" — Aclimct, c. 122: "Burned with an unquenchable fire, 
witli a strong wind ; " — Plutarch, Numa, c. 19, speaks of the sacred fire, which 
he also calls immortal ; — Cicero, Orat. pro Fonteio, c. 17 ; " Prospicite, ne ill© 
ignis setemus, noctumis Fonteiaj laboribus vigiliisquo servatus, sacerdotis ves- 
trae lachrirais cxtinctus esse dicatur;" — Philo, Do Temulcnt. 0pp. I. 389; — 
D« Sacrific. II. 254: — -£lian, De Nat. Animal. 1. 6, c. 8; — Callimachus, Hymn. 
in Dian. 117. 

17* 
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continued for a lonj^ time in prison, enduring innumerable suffei 
ings from the scourges and scrapers, were also destroyed in an 

unquenchable fire." ^ 

6. "And tliey sliall po forth and look upon the carcases of the meh tha* 
have tran'^;:rrossc(l jiiriiinst me ; for their worm shall not die, neither shall 
their fire be (pienclied ; and they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh." — 
Isa. Ixvi. 24 ; (roinj). Mark ix. 44, 4G, 48. 

Here ngjiiii we observe the mode of reasoning which deduces 
the immortality of the lost, must assume the indestructibility of 
"carcase^." But the parallel passages show that the *'un- 
qnenchcJ '* fire is one which is not put out, but must consume and 
destroy. Thus in Jeremiah, foretelling the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, we read : *• Behold, mine anger and my fury shall be 
poured out upon this place, upon man, and upon beast, and upon 
the trees of tbe field, and upon the fruit of the ground; and it 
shall burn, and sliall not be quenched " (vii. 20). Compare 2 
King-; xxii. 17 ; Ps. cxviii. 12; Isa. i. 28, 31 ; Jer. iv. 4; xvii. 
27 ; Ezek. xx. 47, 48 ; Amos v. G. 

But why is it said "their worm shall not die?" The reason 
is two-foUl : (1.) The word translated "abhorring," used else- 
where only in Dan. xii. 2, and signifying the nauseous spectacle 
of putrefyinp; carcases, shows that the ** worm" is not that of con- 
science, hut citlier literal vermin, or something else of which that 
is a type. So the writer of Ecdcsiasticus : "Humble thy spirit 
very much ; for the vengeance on the flesh of the ungodly is fire 
and worms" (vii. 10). Compare x. 11 ; xix. 3; cited above, p. 
18o ; also the Targum of Jonathan on Isa. Ixv. 6: "I wiU not 
grant tlnMii lung life, but I will pay them vengeance for their 
sins, and deliver their carcases to the second death ;" and Light- 
foot : *• To he devoured by worms was reckoned an accursed 
thin^, and what befel none but men of the greatest impiety."' 
And (2.) to the agency of the worm is added that of fire, to set 

1 Keel, lli^t. 1.. r,, r. 40. Translated by Hanmcr, Lond. 1063 : " a flashing flre,*' 
an«l a "fiorv pile," without note. By Cruse: "an immense fire:'' but the 
original is cjivon in a note. 

•^ Ilorai llcb. et lahn., Acts xii. 23. 
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forth, by iteration, the completeness of the destruction. What 
the worm does not devour, the fire shall consume. Thus the 
prophet Joel : " That which the palmer-worm hath left, hath the 
locust eaten; and that which the locust hath left, hath the 
canker-worm eaten ; and that which the canker-worm hath left, 
hath the caterpillar eaten" (i. 4). 

The phrdse has a historical allusion, respecting which there 
are two opinions. One is that of Dr. Alexander, who, deriving 
the figure from the fires kept up in the valley of (he son of Hin- 
nom, or Tophet,^ makes it an allusion to the fate of the apostate 
Israel: *'Tiie central figure is Jerusalem, and its walls the 
dividing line between the two contrasted objects. Within is the 
true Israel, without the false." The latter is finally exhibited, 
no longer living, but committed to the flames of Tophet. "To 
render our conceptions more intense, the worm is added to the 
fire, and both are represented as undying. That the contrast 
hitherto maintained may not be forgotten even in this clo.sing 
scene, the men within the walls are seen by the light of these 
funeral fires, coming forth and gazing at the ghastly scene, not 
with delight as some interpreters pretend, but as the text ex- 
pressly says, with horror. In its primary meaning, this is a 
prophecy of ruin to the unbelieving Jews — apostate Israel." 

The other opinion is that of Albert Barnes, who derives the 
figure "from a scene where a people whose lands have been 
desolated by mighty armies, are permitted to go forth after a 
decisive battle, and to wtdk over the field of the slain, and to see 
the dead and putrefying bodies of their once formidable enemies." 
Of this, the destruction of Sennacherib's host would be a notable 
example. Either derivation explains the language used. It is 
not the immortality of the individual soul, but the muUitude of 
those who finally perish, that challenges the unquenched fire, 
and the unfailing worm. They are as the sand of the sea (Rev. 
XX. 8). Their number suggests an immortal feast for worms, 
like the " supper of the great God " to which the fowls of heaven 

^ " For Tophet is ordained of old ; yea, for the king it is prepared ; he hath 
made it deep aiid large ; the pile thereof is fire and much wood ; the breath of 
tlie Lord, like a|^eam of brimstone, doth kindle it." Isa. xxx. 33. 
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arc invited, in Rev. xix. 17, 18. Hence the expression in Isa. 
Ixvi. lo, 10 : " Behold the Lord will come with fire, and with 
liis chariots like a whirlwind, to render his anger with fury, 
and his rchuko with flames of fire ; and the slain of the Lord 
shall bo many." 

Thus the words in Isa. Ixvi. 24, are in two ways explained by 
reference to the scenes of time ; and in one or other of these 
explanations nearly all the commentators are agreed. It follows 
that to extend the allusion — as many of them do — to an eternal 
scene, explains nothing, and therefore proves nothing. It is an 
assumption of the thing to be proved. And although the words 
a< quoted hy our Savior can not refer so immediately to the 
valley of llinnom, or to the destruction of an army, but are 
ai>plied directly to God's final judgment, yet to suppose that they 
now indicate th(» soul's immortality is no less an assumption of 
the thinuj to be proved, and it is to deduce indestructibility from 
the iinaires of utter destruction. But in the context the hypoth- 
esis of ( nterinp: into life halt or maimed or with one eye, as 
strongly intimates the literal destruction of one's being, soul and 
body, as the mention of "carcases" in the original passage. 

But the explanation of these passages will be incomplete with- 
out a consideration of that vexed passage in Mark ix. 49 : ** For 
every one shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt," in which a few commentators find the eternal 
conservation of the lost. All such argument, at least, is done 
away by the remarks of Hammond, who says : " The word udied 
{<ianOi,rs!rai) is made answerable to the Hebrew rfyriy and is set 
by Symmnclius (Isa. li. G) to signify consumed, in like manner 
as the whoh; burnt offering is consumed — burnt all of it with 
fire ; which is answerable to the vnquenchahle fire (irvp wj6€otw) 
going before ; and so the meaning of this expression will be here, 
that that first sort of men, the apostates, or wicked, carnal Cliris- 
tians, . . . shall be used as the burnt off'erings are, — they 
shall have fire instead of salt. But the pious minded Christian, 
lik(^ the iittnchah, shall/ have the salt, the grace of God and 
Christian doctrine ; and by God's help make use of it, to eat up 
all his corrujUions and degrees of putrefaction IqA in him, and 
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also to be a principle of union and peaceable-mindedness in him ; 
as among other uses of salt it is said to be unitwe {fvuruio^), . . 
But it is not unlikely that in this place, and in that of Isaiah, 
d?jia07fijeTcu may be put for u^xuGf^aerai (or uvd?M07iaeTai) which signi- 
fies first to be caught^ then to be consumed; so a^ai^ (2 Pet. ii. 
12) is preying upon, and, joined with (^Oopa, destroying or consum- 
ing. So in Isa. Ixvi., after the mention of God*s pleading by 
fire (ver. 16) is added: "they shall be consumed together 
(Jt:uaku)$qaovTaif ver. 17)." This view is supported by the remarks 
of Whitby, which are the more significant because he has just ex- 
patiated on the notion of tlie perpetuity of the condemned. He 
says : " It is the property of salt to preserve things froiji corrup- 
tion ; lience a covenant of salt is put for an everlasting or invio- 
lable covenant. So Num. xviii. 10 : * It is a covenant of salt 
for ever (cWdc aluvicnj) before the Lord ; * and God gave David 
and his sons kings over Israel for ever by a covenant of salt (2 
Chr. xiii. 5). Whence the Jews say, salt was to season all their 
sacrifices, to signify that they preserved their souls from corrup- 
tion, as the salt did the sacrifice ; Philo, that salt is a symbol 
of the perpetuity of all things, preserving that on which it is 
sprinkled.^ And on those words : * With every oblation you 
shall oflTer salt,' — * By this,* saith Philo, Mie signifies the perpet- 
ual duration of them ; salt being the preservation of bodies next 
to the soul itself; for as the soul is the cause that our bodies are 
not corrupted, so is salt, preserving them for a long time, and 

rendering them in a manner incorruptible {uvaQavaTiiflvrtq^ immor- 
talizing them).'" ^ 

7. '' Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, and tho cities about tlicm in like 
manner, giving themselves over to fornication, and going after strange flesh, 
are set forth for an example, suffering tho vengeance of eternal fire." — 
Judc ver. 7. " Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off 
And cast them from thee ; for it is better for thee to enter into life halt or 
maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet, to be cost into everlast- 
ing fire.*' — Matt, xviii. 8. ** Then shall he say unto them on the left hand. 
Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for tho devil and his 
angels." — Matt. xxv. 41. 

1 De Victimis, 0pp. II. 240 (al. 837). 

3 De Sacrificantibus, 0pp. U. 256 (al. 851). 
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Tho plira>o rip aiuiiai', uscd in each of these passages, is mani- 
festly cqnivaU'iit lo tho ^np ucCcarov of Matt. ill. 12: Luke iii. 17, 
and ?»I;irk ix. 1:>, I.k In two of these passages (Matt, xviii. 18, 
and Mark ix. 40, 1')) the 'phrases are used interchangeably, in 
difTt iviit accoiinis of the same discourse of our Savior. If one 
of iIkmh indicates a complete destruction, tlie other cannot indi- 
cate an immortality of the lost; and wo might here rest the 
arprnment. 

Dut it will 1)0 better to show how the adjectives uaHearmf and 
Q(i':yiov should denote the same thing. This is told in a word. 
Tho former describes the fierceness and all-consuming violence 
oflhofnx*; the latter, its irreparable effect. The e/«7ia/ fire is 
that which destroys utterly and /or ever. This eternity of effect, 
w hich we noted in ]Mark iii. 29 and Ileb. vi. 2, has been remarked 
by conuiKMilators on one of the passages in hand. Thus Witsius, 
alter saying that the words in Judo, v. 7, are "not to be restricted 
to that lire wherewith those cities wore burnt, but to be extended 
to the ll.wnes of hell, with which the lewd inhabitants of those 
cities are at this very day tormented,*' adds: ** But it is true of 
both, that they were burnt with fire ; which with respect to the 
town-; may in sonu' measure be said to be eternal, they being so 
coii-nnied a- that ihoy never shall or can be restored."* And 
AVhiiby: "I conceive that they (the inhabitants) are said to 
^sniler the venp:«'anoe of eternal lire,* not because their souls are 
at ])resent j^uni-hed in holl-lire, but because they and their cities 
])eri>heil by that fire from heaven, which brought a perpetual and 
irreparable destruction on them and their cities." And Bloom- 
field : "On the -ip aiuvLov commentators (I think) require too 
much. Ijcnson ex])lains it : a fire which burnt till it utterly con- 
sumed them. See Whitby. It is not necessary to press on the 
alun-Lov. AV(.' need only suppose that the Apostle's meaning is, 
* they are publicly s(*t forth (^poKtivTai, which is a forensic term), 
for an everla>ting example (in their fiery destruction) of the 
punishment God sometimes inflicts for sin in this world, which is 
but a faint type of that which he hath reserved for the next"* 

1 Ecoucmy of tho Covenants, b. 1, c. 6. s Critical Digest 
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Very true ; a fire that utterly consumes, is a " faint type " of a 
destruction ever going on and ever incomplete. Hammond speaks 
of " the utterly irreversible destruction, such as fell on Sodom, 
called aiovtov TTvp, eternal fire, utterly consumptive." ^ Episcopius 
takes the passage in the same sense.^ Adam Clarke takes it as 
applying either to the inhabitants or to the cities, and says : " In 
either case the word ffvp aiuviov signifies an eternally destructive 
fire ; it has no end in the punishment of the wicked Sodomites, 
. . . it has no end in the destruction of the cities ; they were 
totally burnt up, and never were and never can be rebuilt. In 
either of these cases the word alCwtoc has its proper and gram- 
matical meaning." And Rosenmiiller : ^'We may understand 
inp aiuvbov of a destroying fire ; that is, one which utterly wasted 
and reduced to nothing. But we may also understand a fire 
perpetually smoking." 

Here is a slight addition to the sense of aiuviog, which, how- 
ever, does not all conflict with that just given. Those cities 
became an eternal monument of desolation. Thus Cajetan: 
They " were burned with fire from heaven, of which conflagration 
the traces still remain and ever will remain to the end of the 
world; to wit, a continual desolation, a Dead Sea, constantly 
smoking and exhaling pitch and sulphur wherewith it was 
burned ; admitting neither fish nor any living thing ; but speedily 
destroying them ; producing apples of emptiness and ashes ; so 
that Sodom has the appearance of a past fire, and is a vivid 
example of what will be in gehenna." Be it so ; if the antitype 
is true to the type, what is the immortality of the lake of fire 
and brimstone — the Dead Sea of the world to come ? 

And these cities were an example (delyfjui) in fact, as well as 
intent " Nothing was more known and celebrated among au- 
thors, sacred and profane, Jewish, Christian, and heathen writers, 
than * the fire that fell down upon Pentapolis,' or the five cities 
of Sodom ; they being mentioned still in Scripture as the cities 
which God overthrew with a perpetual desolation ; in the Apoc- 
ryphal writings, * the waste land that yet smoketh.' " ' 

1 Comm. on Bev. xx. 6. s Responsio ad Ixiv. Qusst, 62. 

• Whitby. Comp. Dent xxix. 28, 24; Hos. xi. 8; Wisd. x. 7; 8 Hacc. IL 6* 
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Ii is hovr woiihy of nole that the adjective "suffering" 
({.T^.\M T7') in Jiidc, vor. 7, refers to the cities rather than to the 
iiili:il)lt.*ni:>. Aiiil it only remains for ii^ to answer an objection 
(l(.riv(Ml iVc^ni t!i<^ nninre of the human fouI, whieh is supposed to 
pr<<«ln(l«' ilie \>vo(i\' of an utter destruction from some of the pas- 
sa^os now ('on>i(l<'re(l. It is ])est stated and answered in the 

I. 

word' of Wliaicly : ** Supposing the soul to he immaterial, it can 
not be (Irsfrof/ed l»y literal fire and worms. That is true; but no 
more can it siijjer from these. We all know that no fire, literally 
so eallod. ran ;:ive us any pain unless it reachea our bodies. 
TIk' ' fire/ tlnnfore, and the * worm,' must at any rate, it would 
seem. l»e fiunrativelv so called, — somethinja: that is to a soul 
what fin* and worms are to a bodv. And as the effect of worms 
or lire is, not to preserve the body that they prey upon, but to 
con-nnie, de.-tro}', and put an end to it, it would follow, if the 
correspondence hold pood, that the fire figuratively so called, 
which is pre])ared for the; condemned, is something that 13 really 
to destr()y and put an end to them ; and is called 'everlasting' or 
* unciuenchalde' fire, to denote that they are not to be saved from 
it, but that their destruction is to be final." ^ 

8. " The sinners in Zion arc afraid ; fi'ftrfulness hath snq)rised the hypo- 
crite^. Who ainonpj us shall dwell with tlie <levoarinj; fire 1 "Who among 
us ^hnll dwell with everlasting burning? " — Isa. xxxiii. 14. 

Tlie-e are doubtless the works of the unMieving Jews, who 
had advi-ed unuodly alliances with the surrounding nations, and 

— 2 W'i. ii, 0: " 'ruriiiiior the eities of Stvlom nn«l Gomorrah into nshes, con- 
ili-m::(:i tluni wjrh an r.vorlhrnw, mjikitp^ them an ensample unto tlioeo that 
nl-.T ^h..ii],l ]\yo nn.i:')'l!y:" — IMiilo, l)c Vila Mosis, 1. 2: "The cinders, 
l.irim-ti>r.r ;im'1 -ni'.kr, ;uul the obscure, il.-imo n> it were (»f a fire burning, yet 
a|>j":>r::i'_' iilnjul Syiin :ir'* meniuriMls of tlie pepetnal evils which happened to 
tli'in: ■ — .I()-'>|)Iiu;, Atitiq. 1. l.c. 11, § 1; — Stnibo, Geog. 1. 16: "Many 
}='/■!- i::.l: Mt'- tii;it \\u< i- ;i burnt rli.'>trict; for wc firiil burnt nK'ks and an ashy 
Foil, :i!i.l i1!-..;;n d" jiiloh «.li<tillinir fr«»m the rocks anil bubbling streams of fetid 
o i'V; " — I :i<iti;^, lll-t. \. .', c. 7: '* Xot far henec are the plains which they 
si'v V, ("I- firiii'ily fitic-, ji!iil wern stnirU with a thunilerbolt, and afterwnnls 
bur:i- >l \\i!li Wyi- iVmn l.»':ivon; " — Sob'nn-*, Polyhist, 1. Uo; — Diod. Sic. Hist. 
1. !:).('. 5' >. Will i!i:iy iloij^'sti-iiberj; say : "As iho fn"c and brimstone point 
to :;.'» <.\ rtlinm of So'.i'.ii ami (i.Mnorrah, s«> it is very natural to suppose that 
aIlu>;<Mi i> mail.- to the dcail fta as the earthly imnpe of hell." Comm. on Bev. 
xix. 2 '. 1 Future State, c. 8. 
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are now terror-stricken at the dangers that impend. Some think 
the "devouring fire" refers to the presence of God, which 
affrights the wicked as if it were a "consuming fire" (Deut. iv. 
24). More precisely, this would he the Shekinah, threatening 
to devour them, as the adherents of Dathan and Ahiram were 
consumed. By others it is referred to the fury of the Assyrians, 
raging as a fire (Prov. xxx. 16; Isa. x. 7; xiv. 6) ; or to their 
ancient and inveterate enmity (Ezek. xxv. 15) ; or to the actual 
invasion and devastation of the land hy them. Hence the 
remark of Grotius, in the style of some of the passages adduced 
under Matt. iii. 12 : "The fire that is not quenched; such they 
thought to be the Assyrian power." 

But we prefer the exegesis which refers the passage to the 
destruction of the Assyrians, in which the unbelieving Jews 
feared they might share. Hence the expression in verses 10-12, 
where the Assyrian army is represented as awaiting a sudden 
and utter destruction : " Now will I arise, saith the Lord ; now 
will I be exalted ; now will I lift up myself. Ye shall conceive 
chafl*; ye shall bring forth stubble ; your breath, as fire, shall 
devour you. And the people shall be as the burnings of lime; as 
thorns cut up shall they be burned in the fire." This had been 
already foretold in ch. xxvii. 4 : " Fury is not in me [i. e. I am 
no longer angry with my people]. Who will set the briers and 
thorns against me in battle? I would go through them ; I would 
bum them together."* The prophecy appears as history in ch. 
xxxvii. 3G: "Then the angel of the Lord went forth, and smote 
in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred and four score and five 
thousand ; and when they arose early in the morning, behold 
they were all dead corpses." According to tlie custom of the 
eastern nations, these bodies should be burned. And on the 
phrase "buraings of lime" it is remarked by Dr. Alexander, 
that the same word "burnings" is applied (Jer. xxxiv. 5) to the 
aromatic fumigations used at ancient burials [i. e. in the funeral 
pyre], to which there may be allusion here. The ideas expressed 
are those of quickness and intensity. The thorns are perhaps 

1 See also ver. 11, and compare ch. x. 1^18; John xv. 6. 
18 
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described as cut ?//>, to suggest that they are dry, and therefore 
mon' rombnstihlc.'* 

Tlh' ( iVcrt of this display of divine power is to alarm those 
wli(» h.ivc not tnistrd in God, and who can not know Ilim as 
their (Iclivenr. *• Who among us," they exclaim, " shall dwell 
with (thi-) dcvo'.iriii;^ fire? "Who among us shall dwell with 
(thc-c) perpetual burnings?" Thus Dr. Alexander renders the 
]\i>-aL'e, with whom agree Luther, Vitringa, Le Clerc, Matthew 
llenrv, and Lowlh. 

II(>re aprain, to extend the meaning of the passage to the fatare 
world exphuns nothing and proves nothing. And if we allow the 
ext<'nde(l ^ense, it wouhl only prove the very doctrine we main* 
tiiiu. A paralh'l passage in Rev. vi. 17, is significant of any 
tliins: but the eternal endurance of the wicked: "For the great 
day of His wrath is come, and who shall be able to stand?" 
Witli wliieli should be compared the expression ** both soul and 
bo<ly," in Isa. x. 18, and Matt. x. 28, which, if strictly taken, 
wouKl .-how that the fii*st and second deaths were ineludedy the 
latter named in anticipation, or both to be actually combined in 
one. 

0. " lb' thnt helioveth on the Son hath everlasting life; and he thatbe- 
lievcth not on the Son shall not &co life, but the wrath of God abidethon 
him." — John iii. 30. 

How, it is a>ked, can the wrath of God abide on those who 
do not exi<t ? It is snflicient to reply that the state of death was 
deemed by tlui tb'ws an evil. Death past all hope of return to 
litV' was no less an evil. And by a natural dramatism, the sub- 
tl<?ty of tlioughts ever transcending the subtlety of words, such a 
d<'>tiiiy miurht be expres.^ed in language which, grammatically 
taken, implies existence. The idea is, God's wrath shuts up the 
wieked ill eternal non-existence. If they would escape they 
**>hall br turned baek^ into Sheol, and all the nations that forget 

(iiod." 

1 'I'ho H-jhrew 1"^; Jilways denotes a rctuni, or turning back, to a fonner 
pliioi' or .-r:iti'. This n'ndfrinp of Ts. ix. 17. mny pivc the tnie distincttoo be- 
t\vo(;n tlio ilc>tinv of the ripjhteonn and the wicked, who all enter into Shdol. 
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Bot there is a traer exegesis of the passage, which makes it 
retrospective. See ver. 18. The world is already under con- 
demnation, and in case of unbelief, the sentence continues in 
force, awaiting until it be executed. This agrees with what 
Calvin says: "I am not dissatisfied with the view given by 
Augustine, that the word ^ abideth ' is used to inform us that 
from the womb we were appointed to death, because we were 
all bom the children of wrath (Eph. ii. 3). At least I willingly 
admit an allusion of this sort, provided we hold the true and 
simple meaning to be what I have stated, that death hangs over 
all unbelievers, and keeps them oppressed and overwhelmed in 
such a manner that they can never escape." So Erasmus, 
Lightfoot, Kuinoel, Doddridge, Alford. 

III. 10. " Ho that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he which is 
4lthT, let him bo filthy still ; and ho that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still; and he that is holy, let him bo holy still." — Rev. xxii. 11. 

Even the elder Edwards, who adduces this passage in support 
of the theodicy of eternal sinfulness, remarks upon it : " Thus 
Christ takes leave of his Church till his last coming, warning 
them to improve the means of grace they have, and informing 
them that they are never to have any other." ^ This suggests 
the true sense, which is stated by the Venerable Bode : " Evil 
men are permitted to wax worse, or to reach the climax of wick- 
edness, so they shall find God's judgment to be just." It is 
given more fully by Lowman : " The providence of God will 
indeed permit things to continue in this world, just as these 
things represent the state of them. Men of evil principles and 
corrupt hearts will continue in acts of injustice and oppression, 
and to promote false religion and wickedness, notwithstanding 
all the cautions of religion and judgments of Providence. Yet 
the cautions, directions, and encouragements of these prophecies, 
and the judgments of Providence foretold in them, will have a 
better effect on good minds, to their perseverance in truth, right- 
eousness, and holiness." And the more critical examination of 

* 1 Works, I. 626. 
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the principal words confines their significance to the scenes of 
tim<'. Thus Daubnz : ** ' He that wrongeth ' (or the unjust) de- 
notes, in a peculiar manner, throughout this prophecy, the perse- 
cution and munl'r of the saints. . . . * He which is fiUhy,' 
sooms principally to denote those who shall be guihy of idol 
wor-hip. . . . These prophecies will be of great use, as 
they shall contribute to the constancy of the righteous and the 
holy, though tlun' should not effect a general reformation in the 
world, thouizh men of evil principles and wicked hearts shall still 
remain persecutors and idolaters." This view is supported by 
the Syriac and Arabic versions; by Roscnmuller, who cites 
similar exj>ressions from the classic writers;^ by Cornelius a 
La]>i(le, Kiclihorn, Poole, Henry, Andrew Fuller, Bloomfield, 
Hcng-tenbcrg, Jenks, and Stuart. 

IV. 11. '• Tlii'so :ue wolls "without water, clouds that are carried iiith a 
totn[i(.'t : t<» wlioin th(> mist of darkncs.s is reserved for ever." — 2 Pet, a. 
17. '■ K:i'.:inir waves of ilie sea, foaminj^ out their own bhnmc; wandering 
stars, to whom is iv^orvcd the hluckiiess of darkness for ever.**- Judo v. 13. 

*• We came into the world," says Clement of Home "as it were 
out of a sepulchre, and from darkness.**- This expression sug- 
gests that llio term "darkness" was with the Jews a synonym 
of vJtaos aiKl iton-fwistciice. Blank nothingness, where no light 
is, apj)f*ars as ji blackness, and is more natumlly conceived as 
a dread .M)uiething than as a nothing. The concrete expression 
is more lively and vijrorous than the abstract, which comes as 
an after Ibouglit. Hence such terms .as "nothingness" and 
"annihilation" were rarely used by the ancients, though they 
are now common. The state of things before tlie world was, is 
described in tliooldc?tof books as a lohu vau Bohu — something 
empty and void ; not unformed matter, but nothingness — 

" lllimitahic, without hound, 
Wiihout «livision, where lcnj;tli, breadth, and height. 
Ami tiino, and j)lace, arc lo.st."s 

1 Sir.lust, rrn;riii. : '* Quando talis es, injuicas in sontciitin; " — Arrinn, IV. W: 
Woln a rruit^r. 
- ]]\). to tlie Corinihiau", sec. GS, tran-1. by Ahp. Wake, "outer darkness." 
3 Sec Taylcr Lewi.?, Six Days of Creation, c. 7. 
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And upon the face of this '< deep " was Darkness. In Gentile 
speech, ^ Chaos and old Night " were the significant Nothing out 
of which all things were created. This was the outer limit, the 
utter darkness, upon which creative Light is ever encroaching, 
as the Spirit of Grod hovers over it to impart new being. And 
His wrath is the fire that remands thither all that has no place 
in His dominion. 

Some have thought the phrase " outer darkness " is an allu- 
sion to some dark, dreary prison in Jerusalem, where malefactors 
were condemned to perish by hunger, want, and cold. ^ More 
natural is the allusion to gehenna, as a gloomy abode of death. 
Thus the Targum on 1 Sam. ii. 9 : " The wicked shall be avenged 
in gehenna, in darkness." ( Compare on Ps. Ixxxiii. 13.) The 
terror of this darkness, even aside from the notion of punish- 
ment, is finely aepicted in the Septuagint and Vulgate transla- 
tions of Job X. 21, 22 : " Before I go and return no more, to a 
land that is dark and covered with the mist of death ; a land of 
misery and darkness, where is the shadow of death, and no order, 
but eternal horror dwells." 

The expression in the epistle of Jude is well illustrated by the 
Syriac version : " Shooting stars, to whom is reserved the black- 
ness of darkness for ever." With this compare the passage in 
the book of Enoch : " Mercy shall be showed unto the righteous 
man ; upon him shall be conferred integrity and power for ever. 
In goodness and righteousness shall he exist, and shall walk in 
everlasting light. But sin shall perish in eternal darkness, nor 
be seen from this time forward for evermore " (xci. 3 ; comp. 
Dan. xii. 3 ; Prov. xxiv. 20). 

The expressions, " wailing," and " gnashing of teeth," which 
are connected with the "outer darkness" (Matt. viii. 12; xxii. 
13 ; XXV. 30), and with the " furnace of fire " (Matt, xiii ; 42, 
50), are here explained by reference to Ps. cxii. 10. They de- 
note, not an ever-subsisting malignity and contention, but the 
rage of envy and shame, in disappointment of eternal liP^ " The 
wicked shall see it, and shall be grieved ; he shall gnash with 

1 " Et ipsis tenebris," adds Wolf, Car» Philol. Matt viii. 12. 
18* 
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bis tooth, and molt away; tho desire of the wicked shall perish," 
Tho "portion witii the hyi)Ocrites" (Matt. xxiv. 51) may be an 
allu>ion to l>a. xxxiii. 14. And the expression in Rev. xxii. 15, 
" without an? do;r^, etc.," should be compared with Luke, xiii. 
28, and Ps. cxii. 10. The radical idea is that o^ exclusion^ from 
the kinjrilom of li^ht and life. 

Th<' ox|)ro>sion in Judo, ver. C, "reserved in everlasting 
chain-, midor daiknoss unto the judgment of the great day," 
ohvioii<ly donotos an imprisonment from which there is no release 
for the ix'ttcr. A similar phrase is used by Josephus, in speak- 
in*? of tiio tyrant John as condemned by the Romans to "eternal 
inipri>onmont (J^'-n^ioi^ aiuiiotr) ;"^ and a passage still more similar 
ooours in Ciooro, who says that Catiline "does not hesitate to 
commit Puhlius Lontuhis to eternal darkness and chains (aetemis 
tonoi)ris vinoulis(iuo)/*^ It is properly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing:, taken from tlic book of Enoch : " Bind Azazyel hand 
and foot ; ca>t him into darkness ; and opening the desert which 
is in Dudat 1, cast him in there. Throw upon him hurled and 
pointed stones, eovering him with darkness ; there shall he re- 
main lor ever : eov<T hi^ face, tliat ho may not sep the light. 
And in the irreat day of judgment let him be cast into the fire " 
(x. (>-'»)• " Tliero .shall they bo taken hito the lowest depths 
of the fire in torments, and in confinement shall they be shut .up 
for e\ «r. Immediately i\i\er this shall he (Samyaza), together 
with them, burn and peri?h " (x. 17, comp. ver. 15, alK)ve). 

T!i " i)arai>Ie of the Rich !Man and Lazarus, in like manner, 
simply denotes that there can be no improvement of the condi- 
tion of iho-(* who die out of ChrL-t. Aside from this, it proves 
nothin;: Ix-yond the judgment. It belongs to the inteimediate 
state ; I'nr the torment of the rich man here described is not that 
of (it henna, but of Hades. In this view it will be considered in 
a sniK-rfjuenl discussion. We need here only remark that the 
di<iinetion between Hades or Sheol, and Grehenna, is strictly 
observed in tiie P>iblo, and is often remarked by the commen- 
tators. Tlie former is the Underworld, the place of disembodied 

1 \V:irs b. 0, r. i», ^ 4. 2 Qrat. IV. in Catil. c. 5. 

» Sec Caiiipbc'll, Gospels, Dissert. VI.; — Sears, Athanasia, Part III., c. 4. 
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souls, or the state of the dead. The latter is the ** furnace of 
fire," the "lake of fire and brimstone," the unquenchable or 
eternal fire which consumes utterly and destroys for ever. The 
terai (yiei'va) occurs in twelve instances in the New Testament, 
viz : Matt. v. 22, 29, 30 ; x. 28 ; xviii. 9 ; xxiii. 15, 33 ; Mark 
ix. 43, 45, 47 ; Luke xii. 5 ; James iii. 6. Wetstein, in his 
note on Matt. v. 22, remarks : " All the punishments of more 
atrocious crimes were inflicted, either by God or men ; severe 
punishments, indeed, by the judgments of twenty-three men ; 
those more severe by the Sanhedrim ; but the severest of all by 
Grod, in the excision (DID) either of body, or of soul or of both. 
Of this punishment Christ is speaking here, and in verses 29, 
30, and ch. x. 28." And of the Jewish use of the term gehenna 
he cites among otiiers the following examples : From the Jeru- 
salem Targum on Gen. iii. 24: ** He made gehenna for the wicked, 
like a two-edged sword, cutting cither way ; and in the midst of 
it, sparks and coals, burning up (comburentes) the wicked." 
From the Targum on Ps. xxxvii. 20 : " And they shall be con- 
sumed in the smoke of gehenna." On Eccl. viii. 10: "They 
have gone to be consumed in gehenna." And on Isa. xxxi. 9, 
gehenna is spoken of as "a fire which goes forth from the bodies 
of the wicked and sets them on fire ; for it is said : Ye shall 
conceive chaff, and bring forth stubble ; your breath, as fire, 
shall devour you." This may illustrate the peculiar use of the 
word in James iii. 6. 

12. "And the smoke of their torment nscendcth up for ever and ever; 
and they have no rest, day nor niglit, who worship the hcast and his image, 
and whosoever receiveth the mark of his name." — Rev. xiv. 11. "And 
again they said, Alleluia. And her smoke rose up for ever and ever." — 
xix. 3. 

The first of these passages refers properly to the scenes of 
time, and not to the final judgment. The chapter contains no 
allusion to the resurrection, or to the opening of the books. It 
opens with a dramatic representation of heaven as a witness of 
the tragic events of earth. In the mingling of mercy with judg- 
ment, the " everlasting gospel " is proclaimed (ver. 6). Because 
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the time is one of unprecedented distress, those who die arc 
hai)py in beincj saved from the evil to come. " Blessed are the 
dead wliic'h die in the Lord, from henceforth, that thoy may rest 
from their labors " (ver. 13). The days of trouble will try ''the 
patience of the saints" (ver. 12). The chapter closes with an 
account of" blood, even unto the hor>e-bridles, by the space of a 
thousand and six hundred furlongs.** And the very expression : 
*• who worship the beast and his image," seems to refer to the 
earthly conduct and condition of idolatrous people. The passage 
proves an earthly immortality, if it proves any; and the same 
may be said of the similar passage in ch. ix. C, sometimes adduced 
in this arirumciu : ** And in those days shall men seek death, 
and shall not find it ; and shall desire to die, and death shall flee 
from tlieni.'* 

lUit when we look to the context of the latter passage, we 
find that *• liabvlon," which is doubtless the fame idolatrous 
polity under another name, is utterly destroyed. See ch. xviii. 
8-10, IT), 18, 21. " She shall be utterly burned with fire." She 
** shall be i'ound no more at all." Her desolation strikes terror 
into tli(; hearts of those who were seduced by her ; they ** bewail 
her, and lauKnt for her, when they see the smoke of her burning, 
standin«_j alar off for fear of her torment." What is this but the 
toruK nt of hr'u)^ utterly destroyed? The figure of ''smoke 
ascindinu:" is borrowed from the destruction of the cities of the 
plain (Gen. xix. 2«s), and was already employed by Isaiah in 
describing the desolations of Edom ; "The streams thereof shall 
be turned into ])iteh, and the dust thereof into brimstone, and 
tli(? land tli«M-e(jf shall become pitch. It shall not bo quenched, 
nighi nor day ; the smoke thereof shall go up forever and ever; 
from g«Mierati(>n to generation shall it lie waste ; none shall pass 
through it for ever and ever" (xxxiv. 1), 10). 

Daubuz, one of the ablest and most learned commentators on 
the Apocalyse, and who states very strongly the common view 
of the destiny of the lost, finds no proof of that doctrine in these 
passages, lie illustrates the view we have given of them by 
citations from Homer (Iliad, xxi. 522), Virgil (iEneid, iii. 2,3), 
and Seneca (Consol. ad Polyb. c. 1), and says: ''So then, the 
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smoke ascending for ever and ever, is not to signify a continual 
burning ; but by a metonymy of the efficient for the effect, to 
signify that it is burnt for ever, and never to be restored." This 
derivation of the language is sustained by Cocceius, Eichhorn, 
Newton, Fuller, Clarke, Hengstenberg, Stuart, and denied, per- 
haps, by none. That one of these (Hengstenberg) should take 
the language in either passage as " gn image of the torments of 
hell," in the common view, is simply to assume the jjoint in 
question ; to explain no word and to prove no thing. It strangely 
deduces an immortal life from the imagery of desolation and 
death. 

One passage yet remains, a frequent dernier ressort to prove 
the immortality of the lost : 

V. 13. "And they went up on the breadth of the earth, and compassed 
the camp of the saints about, and the beloved city ; and fire came down 
from God out of heaven, and devoured them. And the devil that deceived 
them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and false 
prophet arc ; and [they] shall be tormented day and night for ever and 
ever." — Rev. xx. 9, 10. 

This passage cannot be claimed as proving directly any thing 
beyond the eternal existence of Satan, the Beast, and the False 
Prophet. The argument from it for the immortality of those 
who worship the Beast or the False Prophet, is inferential ; and 
to infer simply an eternal succession of their worshippers, is quite 
as good reasoning. Moreover, the argument for the immortality 
of a// the wicked must be deduced from what is here supposed 
to be intimated of only a part of them ; for many generations 
of the heathen, and all the ancient world, are utter strangers to 
the Beast and the False Prophet ; and such perhaps are '* the 
nations in the four quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog," who 
are here described as deceived by Satan, and devoured by fire 
from Grod out of heaven (vv. 8, 9). KnTc<payev, says Stuart, is 
" intensive, to eat up, devour, so that it denotes utter excision." 
The argument from Matt. xxv. 41, must also assume, that i/ 
'* the devil and his angels " are strictly immortal, and undestroyed 
by the " eternal fire," the same is true of wicked men. 
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Tlie whole arirnment roust begin, then, with proving that 
Satan, ili<* Fx'ast, and the Fiil<e Prophet, arc immortal. By 
parity of rrasonhiir, Doath and Hades, named in vcr. 13, and 
appointrd lo tin* same *• lake of fire," arc also immortal. But 
this is not allowed. Thus >iitzseh, speaking of the second death, 
remarks : " The idea of annihihition becomes more prominent 
when wo consider that eveu death and Hades (which shall abso- 
liit<lv 1)1' no more) are east into the lake of fire."^ And Stuart : 
** Hades and its kinpr, Oavaroc, as appears by ver. 14, are to be 
east into the lake of fire, after the judgment-day ; i. e. they are 
to he nti<Tly destroyed." But he adds: "The place for diseni' 
hodud spirits will he of no further use, after the resurrection of 
th(^ hodv and its re-nnion with the fouI. Death will then have 
completed his work, and will therefore be no more." 

I'his is remarkable. Death and Hades, symbolical person- 
ages, arc supposed to cease from being ; while their subjects, 
"the dead," — whose names, after their resurrection, are not 
found in the hook of life, who .are cast into the same lake of fire 

« 

(ver. 15), in whirh gehenna both soul and body are destroyed 
(Matt. X. 2H), and which is the ** second death,'' — are supposed 
to h(^ immortal I AVho does not see, rather, that Ilades and 
Thanatos arc only other names for the dead ; or, at least, that 
the destruction of their kingdom incKides that of all who were 
its proper subjects ? The righteous, over whom " Death hath 
no dominion," live: but not those who loved Death. "They 
follow him that arc of his side ** (Wisd. ii. 25). 

But if Death and his own are destroyed, why noj; the Beast 
and the False Prophet in like manner? How are they immor- 
tal without their worshipers — either singly, or in endless suc- 
cession ? All are alike symbolical personages, and all must 
share the fate of those who constitute them. All argument from 
their nature shows that if Death and Ilades cease to be, so like- 
wise do the Beast and the False Prophet. Of the party of 
Satan, — the Gog and Magog destroyed by fire as the prelude 
of these final judgments, — it may be even doul)ted whether they 

J Cliristian Doctrine, § 219, note 8. 
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appear at all in the resurrection ; it is more natural to suppose 
that afler their summary judgment, that of Satan, not a sym- 
bolical personage, along with that of the Beast and the False 
Prophet, remained yet to be described. 

But why are they said to be* "tormented, day and night, for 
ever and ever?" This might be said of the Beast and the False 
Prophet as impersonations, henceforth without power or wor- 
shipers. Compare what is said of Babylon, ch. xviii. 7, 8, 19. 
But we think the language describes their utter and irrevocable 
destruction, in a dramatic form which is quite consistent with the 
general structure of the book, and of which dramatism we have 
already found so many examples. To those before cited,* we 
will only add here the language of taunting and insult addressed 
by the dead to the fallen Babylon, in Isa. xiv. 9, 10, 12 : " Hades 
from beneath is moved because of thee for to meet thee at thy 
coming ; he rouseth for thee the mighty dead, all the great chiefs 
of the earth ; he makcth to rise up from their thrones all the 
kings of the nations. All of them shall accost thee, and shall say 
unto thee : Art thou, even thou too, become weak as we ? Art 
thou made like unto us ? . . . How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! Art cut down to the 
earth thou that didst subdue the nations!'' (Lowth's translation.) 
And Ecclus. xxi. 10, 11 : "The congregation of sinners is like 
tow heaped together ; and the end of them is a flame of fire. 
The way of sinners is made plain with stones ; and in their end 
is hell, and darkness, and pains." 

But will Satan actually cease from being? Is he indeed 
mortal? The prophecies all look that way. Our translators 
have indeed dealt somewhat tenderly with the great Adversary, 
in Gen. iii. 15, where the true sense is that the Seed of the 
woman shall crush^ the head of the Serpent. The words in 
Heb. ii. 14, and 1 John iii. 8, express indeed the dispossession of 

1 Acts ii. 24 ; 2 Sam. zxii. 6 ; Ps. xviii. 4, 6 ; cxvi. 8 ; Job x. 21, 22 (comp. xxi. 
17); Ezek. xxxii. 24,26,30; Wisd. iii. 1-4; xiv. 8-10; Ecclus. vi. 19; x. 13; 
xix. 3; Enoch x. 6,9, 15, 17; xix. 2; xxiv. 9; xc. 11. Those from the Apoc- 
rTphal^Books may be found again by means of the Index (p. viii). 

> See Geseniut' Lexicon, last ed. 
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Satan, rathor than liis final destruction. But that doom, in com- 
mon with the (lest ruction of every power hostile to God, is told in 
Danifl : '* I hehrld tlien because of the voice of the great words 
whicli th(^ hum ?pako ; I beheld even till the Beast was slain, 
and his body destroyed, and given to the burning flame. As 
concerning th(; rest of the Beasts, they had their dominion taken 
away ; yet their lives were prolonged for a season and a time" 
(vii. 11,12). Sec also Mat. xxv. 41, and pp. 202,-6q. 

§ 5. CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDEXCB. 

The now prevalent doctrine of immortality has been sup- 
porteil recently in an indirect scriptural argument. If it was a 
prevalent error of the Jews in Christ's time, why, it is asked, 
did he not expose it by direct and explicit asseveration ? Was 
it not a culpable and enormous neglect, if the Great Teacher 
fail<Ml to point out and condemn so fearful a delusion? Could 
he tor a it v»!nent allow his hearers to indulge the persuasion of 
an iii^-(>lii:«" immortality, or to feel the terror of an eternal mis- 
ery, it" I'iihrr doctrine were totally false ?^ 

(.)ur reply is tlnec-fold. 1. The argument is convertible. 
Why di<l not Christ give an explicit sanction to the doctrine of 
man's innnortality ? Why did he never speak of man as an 
immortal heinp: ? Why did not he who brought life and immor- 
taliiy to li^'ht, and who had the words of etenial life, relieve ll;e 
siltMice ol' tin* SiTiptur<*s by a single direct mention or assertion of 
man's immortal nature? Why did he say nothing of eternal woe? 

II. W«' challenge' the proof that the doctrines in question 
were ])n'val<nt amf)nf; the Jews in Christ's time. Reservin** 
th«' latei" hi>t(>ry of Jewish opinion for a subsequent discussion, 
when' w<' .-hall show that their Talmud has not recognized these 
doctrin«v-, and that thi.'ir symbols have never asserted them, we 
will \\rvr, notice three arguments that have been offered to show 
that they (lid prevail when Christ was on earth. 

]. From the hook of Knoch, The following passages have 
been cit(Ml : " 3Ioreover, abundant is their suffering until the 

1 T. M. ro<t. N.'w r,nj;lan(lor, May, 185G, p. 1C8, sq. 
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• 

time of the great judgment, the castigation, and the torment of 
those who eternally execrate, whose souls are punished and 
bound there for ever. A receptacle of this sort has been formed 
for the souls of unrighteous men and of sinners ; of those who 
have committed crime, and associated with the impious whom 
they resemble. Their souls shall not be annihilated in the day 
of judgment, neither shall they arise from this place " (xxii. 12, 
14). "Never shall they obtain mercy, saith the Lord of 
spirits" (xxxix. 2). "The countenances likewise of the mighty 
shall He cast down, filling them with confusion. Darkness 
shall be their habitation, and worms their bed ; nor from that 
bed shall they hope to be again raised, because they exalted not 
the name of the Lord of spirits " (xlvi. 4). " But has it not been 
shown to them, that, when to the receptacle of the dead their 
souls shall be made to descend, their evil deeds shall become 
tlieir greatest torment ? Into darkness, into the snare, and into 
flame which shall burn to the great judgment, shall their spirits 
enter ; and the great judgment shall take effect for ever and 
ever" (ciii. 5).^ 

Two questions are here to be settled: 1. Do these passages 
decide the doctrine of the book ? 2. If so, do they determine 
the doctrine of the Jews ? We think neither. For, in the first 
place, the book is as silent respecting immortality as the Scrip- 
tures themselves. The citations before made also show that 
some of the above expressions may denote the eternity of effect. 
Moreover the style of the book is highly dramatic. Thus in the 
last chapter the rigliteous and the wicked are set in contrast, 
and it is said " sinners shall cry out, beholding them " (cv. 27^, 
though it was said in ver. 21 : " You, who have labored, shall 
wait in those days, until the evil doers be consumed, and the 
power of the guilty be annihilated. Wait, until sin pass away ; 
for their names shall be blotted out of the holy books ; their 
seed shall be destroyed, and #ieir spirits slain." And the 
expression : " their souls shall not be annihilated in the day of 
judgment," does not necessarily imply that they will nei'>er be 

1 Dr. Davidson, in Kitto's Cyclopedia; M. Stuart, Bib. Repos., Jaly, 1840. 
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annihilated. It should be compared with the following pas- 
sages : "' They t\\ii]\ be brought from every part of the earth, 
and 1)1' ea.^t into ii jiid-L'ment of fire. They shall perish in wrath, 
and by i\ judirnunt overpowering them for ever. Tlien shall the 
roots of ini(iuity be cut. oft'; sinners shall perish by the sword; 
and bhisphcniers be annihilated every where. All who walk in 
the path of ini([uiiy shall peiish for ever" (xc., 11, 13, 17). 
'•And to this were brought the blind sheep ; which being judged, 
and found guihy, were all thrust into that abyss of fire on the 
earth, and burnt " (Ixxxix. 35). ** "When all shall be punished 
antl consumed for ever, this shall be bestowed on the righteous 
and humble " (xxiv. D). " Our spirits have been consumed, 
lessened, and diminished" (eiii. 7 ; comp. Isai. xiv. J>, sq.). On 
the other hand it is said of the righteous: " None shall perish in 
the i)iesenee of tlic^ Lord of spirits, nor shall any be capable of 
peri.-hing" (Ix. 7). ** The saints shall exist in the light of the 
sun, and th(; elect in the light of everlasting life, the days of 
whose life shall never terminate ; nor shall the days of the saints 
be lumibercd, who seek for light, and obtain righteousness with 
the Lord of spirit-!*' (Ivi. 3). '* These however die and perish. 
l>ut you from the beginning were made spiritual, possessinj; a 
life which is eternal, and not subject to death for ever ** (xv. 
4, C). 

In the second j)lace, respecting the value of the book as denot- 
ing prevalent opinions, it is cleiu^ly not the work of a Christian 
Jew, as has been supposed.^ It contains no allusion whatever 
to the redem])tive work of Christ ; and it has been well remarked : 
"The C'hristolop:ical portions do not possess sufticient distinctness 
to imply a knowledge of the New Testament. The name Jesus 
never oc(*ur.> ; though Son of Man, so often given to the Messiah 
in the (Jospcl>, is very frequent. Neither are the appellations 
Loi'ff, Lord Jesus, Jesus Christ, or even Christ employed. Is 
there not >omething unaeeountaible here on the supposition that 
the writer was instructed in Christianity?"*'* It has, then, no 
Christian authority. And, though evidently written by a Jew, 

^ Stuiirt and J.iicko. s Dr. Davidsou, as above. 
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ihe time and place of its composition are matters of dispute. It 
is doubted whether it was written during the reign of Herod, or 
earlier ; but though alluded to in the " Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs," about A. D. 100, and by several of the Fathers, it 
is not noticed by Philo or Josephus. It is doubted whether its 
author lived in the northern part of Palestine, in the northern 
districts of the Caspian and Euxine seas, in Chaldaea, in Egypt, 
or in Abyssinia ; whether it was written by one person, or com- 
piled from various tracts ; whether it was quoted by Jude, or 
suggested by Jude's citation of a tradition from Enoch. And 
finally, if it were an index of Jewish opinions, it would indicate 
no less clearly the foreign origin of any opinion that could be of 
use in this discussion. One writer pronounces it the work of a 
Jew because ** there is so much imitation of Daniel, such an 
exhibition of Jewish conceptions mixed with superstition, and 
occasionally with cabalistic theology or oriental theosophy." 
And, debating the place of its author, the same writer says : " It 
is ti-ue that there are allusions to the Oriental thcosophy and the 
opinions of Zoroaster which would appear to recommend a Chal- 
daean origin, at least of the astronomical part; but the author's 
predilection for the images of fire^ radiance^ Ught^ and other 
Oriental symbols, may be accounted for on some other supposi- 
tion than that of his residence in Chalda3a. In what way he 
became acquainted with the Zend-Avesta, or the sentiments 
embodied in that book, we are not able to tell, although it is 
pretty obvious that various portions of his book are tinctured 
with the Oriental philosophy of Middle Asia." * 

2. From the hook of Judith^ a single j)assage has been cited to 
prove Jewish opinions : " The Lord Almighty will take ven- 
geance on them in the day of judgment, in putting fire and worms 
in their flesh; they shall feel them, and weep for ever."* We 
welcome this argument as a last resort to show that con^cio'us 
mi^^ry is described in any book pretending to keep canonical 
company. Assuredly, if such a passage is to sustain the mo» 

1 Dr. Davidson, ibid. 2 ch. xvi. 17. Sec New Englander, May, 1866, p. 175. 
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mentous doctvinc*, the character of the book and tlie best versions 
of it >lioul<l ^h:l^(" th«* burden. But the book is. perhaps, of le>.s 
Mihw than any other in the Jewijjh Apocrypha. It is* not named 
by IMiilo or Jo-^plius. Good critics diiVer by two cvnturies 
r(.-p«(iini^ ii< dale; one as>igning it to 15. C. 101, and another 
to about A. 1). UM). It is not even a respectable fiction. *'The 
ditrhuhic-, hi-torical, chronolojiiical, and geographical, comprised 
in ihr narrativ«* of Jiiditli, are so numerous and serious as to be 
hiM bv many dlvinrs altogether in>uperable. Kvents, times 
and nianacr- ar«' >aid to be confounded, and the chronology of 
th<- mni^ bclnrc ami tho<e after the exile, of the Persian and 
A--yri.jn. and rvcu of the Maccabaran pcrioi.1, confusedly and 
unaf«"<»ii;ilal»i\' MciKh'd."^ 

lint wliv -Iionld we disparage the book? We wish, for the 
sak«' of our argument, that it were canonical; that is, the book 
itsiir. and not th<* modern version of it. The conjecture of Ar- 
na!d in his comuK'ntary, that the original Greek — for Hebrew 
tin IV 1^ none — K/uicovTai (shall weep) has been mistaken for 
hut n-r.-rt:.', i> «snpj)oiir<l by the Vulgate of Jerome which reads uran- 
Inr (may be burned), b}' a still older Latin version- which reads 
ctjinhnranit'i' (may be burned up), and by the Syriac, which, it 
ha-^ been remarked, indicates the inferiority of the manuscripts 
now extant. The sense of the passage would then be: "that 
with j>ain (/» a:nn!,nu) they may be consumed for ever." 

o. Tl.r (fuel rims of the Pharisees are cited to show that the 
Jews I'ommonly ln*ld an immortality which Christ did not explic- 
itly d'Tiy.^ 'Vo this we reply: 

(1.) The inlluence of the Pharisees on the opinions of the 
common jjeople was more apparent than real. It was indeed 
powertui, ])ut it was so connected with the arts of imposture and 
fraud, tliat they often overreached themselves, and lost the 
popular ri'^'ard. Th(i very conception of Pharisaism was such 
as mu>t expose its professors to frequent contempt, as they did 

1 Will. AVri/lit, Kirtti'-s Cyolopjrdia, art. .Ttulith. 

- Sti* S:;i;.?!-'r, l;".l.ii«iriiiii Sacroruiii Lat. Vor-ioDCJ Antiqucc. 

* N«:w l.ii^-^IaiwUr, Iv^.'.G, p. 169; — J. T. Walsh, Future Puui&hnient, Intxx)d. 
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suffer the severest denunciations of Christ. It began in the 
ambition of name and influence, whicli is sure to grasp the 
shadow and lose the substance. " They bear their chief charac- 
teristics," says one, " in their name, which, from a word denoting 

* to separate,' marks them out as the elite of Hebrew society, the 
men of note and distinction, whose motto, in the words of Horace, 
might have been : 

* * 0(ii profanum vulgus, 

Et arceo ;' 

or, in the accurately descriptive terms of Jesus, *they trusted in 
themselves, and despised others' (Luke xviii. 9) ; men of whose 
character notice is found in the Bible as early as the days 
of Isaiah (Ixv. 5 ; Ixvi. 17). This, which was the fundamental 
quality of the Pharisees, and which, setting them forth as per- 
sons of extraordinary parts, superior intelligence, possessed of a 
higher knowledge, a lofty and satisfactory method of interpreting 
the sacred writings, a transcendental philosophy which, despis- 
ing common sense as a tame, vulgar thing, could solve all 
questions, and expound hitherto unknown truths, — made them 
* the observed of all observers,' the oracles of the day, the only 
true interpreters of Judaism."* "Like cunning priests and 
Jesuits," says another, "they prayed with forms and phrases, 
they seized a place in the hearts and consciences of men, cor- 
rupted them even by means of pious instruction, led them 
whither they would have them go, acquired many a fair prize, 
and became rulers of an eartlily kingdom of darkness."' Jose- 
phus, who was himself a Pharisee, says that they " were able to 
make great opposition to kings ; a cunning sect they were, and 
soon elevated to a pitch of open fighting and doing mischief.'" 
And he gives instances of their frauds and pretended prophecies, 
practised to compass their designs. Now when we consider their 
oppressions and extortions, with the weak foundation of tradi- 
tions on which they rested their authority, and their fanciful 
methods of interpretation, we may suspect that the common 

1 J. B. Beard, People's Diet, of the Bible. 

s StatidliD, SittexUehre, i. 431. • Antiq. 1. 17, c. 2, M* 
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people yioI(l<Ml ji deference often feij»necl, and more in fear than 
in faith. 'Mny we not infer as much from the language of Jose- 
phus: *-The SiuUluoees are able to i>ersuade none but the rich, 
and have not iho jmpulace obsequious to them; but the Phari- 
see-* have the niiihitiideon their side"? — and of Mark, who sajs, 
in clos«^ connection with Christ's denunciation of the scribes: 
"Tiie common peojde heard him gladly"? (xii. 37.) 

I>iit w(; are not left to conjecture in what estimation the Phar- 
ise(\s were held. The. hatred of them was proverbial. They 
are thus eensured by the Talrandistd : ** Among the plagues that 
eomi' of llu' Pharisee.-, is this: A person conspires with oq)1ians, 
to j)lijiider tlie widow. When I^abbi Shabbatai had spoiled a 
certain widow of her goods, the orphans came to Kabbi Eleazer, 
who said to them : What business with us? you are foolish not 
to t<dl tliis to tlie >enbe. So the lliibbi. But the scribe says: 
Pretend tliat you are going to sell your goods ; when the widow 
sees it, she will a-k a stijjend, and lo.so her living. They did so. 
In tlie evening; tliat poor woman went to R. Eleazer, who said 
of luT : Th<? ]>laLrue of tlie Pharisees has come upon her.**^ 
Another provei 1) occurs in the same Jevvi>h book : ** A Pharisee 
woman, and the s<,Taping of the Pharisees on the stones, ruin the 
world." Th(* " scraping of the Pharis(?os " is an allusion to one 
of the seven stuts into which the Talmud divides the Pharisees, 
the names of which will show that they were no more hated 
than i'ontemn«Ml. These were, 1, the Sichemite Pharisee -— cir- 
cumci-id, hut not in honor of God ; 2, the Scraping or Trun- 
cated Pliarl>e(^ — who, that he might appear in profound medi- 
tation, as if desiitutt; of feet, searc<'ly lifted them from the ground ; 
o, the Striking Pharisee — dashing his head against the wall, 
dosin;^ his eyes to avoid the sight of a woman ; 4, the Mortar 
Pharisee — burying his head in a deep bonnet, to avoid distrac- 
tion ; or, as some, interpret, wearing a large and flowing robe ; 
5, tlie l>(»a>ting Pharisee, who says. What should I do that I 
have not done ; 0, the Pharisee of Fc.'ar — obeying for the dread 
of puni-lnnent ; 7, the Pharisee of Love — moved by the hope 

1 Sotu Ili..'r<js. lol. 2u. 1 ; cited by Sclioettgcn, Horoe Heb. ct Talm. in Hatt- 
xxiii. 14. 
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of reward.* Lightfoot, remarking upon these sects, says that, 
granting the better sort of them wime to John's baptism, the best 
of the Pharisees were the worst of men. And Calmet remark? 
that this account shows them to have been deeply immersed in 
the idlest and most ridiculous superstitions. But this condem- 
nation of them was written only about two centuries after Christ's 
time, in a work that remains as the oracle of Jewish opinion. 

We conclude that the influence of the Pharisees was the com- 
mon influence of hierarchies. The reputation of expounders in 
orthodoxy was industriously kept up, and the empty name has 
continued. Those of the people who thought at all, thought for 
themselves. 

(2.) Christ himself denounced not only the practices, but the 
doctrine of the Pharisees. And the whole account of them in 
the New Testament shows that though they may have been 
learned or subtle, they were in no sense wise. John the Baptist 
hails them with the language of surprise : " O generation of 
vipers ! who hath taught you to flee from the wrath to come ? " 
And the scriptural catalogue of their vices has been fairly made 
out by a late writer^ in about fifteen charges, either of which 
might justify the exliortation of Christ to *' Beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees." And when Christ 
enjoined respect for the scribes, as sitting in Moses' seat, the 
proof is wanting, either that the scribes were responsible for all 
the opinions of the Pharisees, or that if they were, the people 
were therefore to accept their theological opinions as correct. 
Nor do the instances in which Christ and Paul took sides with 
the Pharisees against the Sadducees show any farther sanction 
of their views than in these two points : the existence of spirits, 
and the resurrection of the dead. We need not be surprised, 
then, when we find that the reputation of the Pharisees among 
the Christians was no better than among their own people. By 
several of the Fathers they were reckoned as heretics ; for an- 

1 Talmud Hieros. Berachoth, f. 13, 2; et Sota, f. 20, 8; Babyl. Sota, f. 22, 2; 
cited by Lightfoot on Matt. iii. 7. Comparo Basnage, Hist, of Jews, b. 2. c. 11; 
mnd RobinsoD^s Calmet. 

> J. R. Beard, in Kitto*s CyclopsBdia. 
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otlnr crrnr, iinltM«l, viz : the donitil of man's free will, in a 
Slow dnctriiK* oi' falc ; ^ yet the fact shows that the early Chris- 
ih\n< iHivtr rc^ranltMl thoni as of standard orthodoxy. 

(.').) The Phari.'jaic doctrine of immortality (which w^c here 
a(hnit simply for argument's sake, resting as it does wholly on 
[he t<stinK>ny of Joscphus, of whom hereafter) was evidently of 
l'or( :i;^n oriiiin. of a philosophic cast, and, so to speak, un-Jewish. 
The account pfivtii hy Josephus is in a nomenclature to which 
the Jews Iiad been strangers, which is unknown to the Talmud, 
hut witli whieh the Greeks and Orientals were quite familiar. 
SouKihin;:^ litre may be allowed for the private opinions and 
triininiiiir habits of Josephus ; but it has been observed that his 
statenuMit of IMiarisaic doctrine might be mistaken for that of 
traii-iiiiiLnatioii ; and Ids dissuasive from suicide is quite Platonic: 
" The l)t)dies of i\\\ men are corruptible, and are created out of 
(•orrn|)iil)le matter ; but the soul is ever immortal, and is a por- 
tion of the divinity that inhabits our bodies."* And the writer 
alrea«ly eitrd, speaking of the Pharisees, saj's : "It is evident 
that the popular faith of the Jews had to a certain point adopted 
tin* dualism of iIk; Parsees, which was made subordinate to the 
Mosaic monotheism." And again : "It would appear that Rab- 
bini>ni was hut an unfolding of Pharisaism, the full and swelling 
>treani of eorrupL doctrines, views, and practices, of which the 
rivuh'ts run up to the days of Christ, and stretch back to those 
of K/ra, till tlicy are lost in the fountain-head — the religious 
philosojihy of a corrupt Zoroasterism." And he concludes: 
'* It is to unito tlu' hawk ami the dove, to bring into one 
darknc>s and liiiht, to exj)ect figs fnmi thistles, if we will pers^ist 
in maintain inir that Jesus and the Pharisees had any essential 
and peeuliar features in common — we say essential and peculiar 
feature^, because sucli only are (►f any value in the argument ; 

1 '• Till' FutlKT- h:iv«' lnoko»l ufM^iitho Phnri^ecs a? heretics.** — Bas^nage, Ht»t- 
of .Tew-, h. 'J. c. 11. Ho n-fers to Sen-ariurJ, ThluiT. 1. 2, c. 0; — Voisin, Obi^. 
ill rnrmiuin ru;:ii'iiis I'iilvi; — ricimis, Fhigclluiii Juda'onim, 1. 9, c, 11. 

- Wars of th«; .J<.'\\>, b. 3, c. 8, \ o. .Sco tho article in Kitto, and reference^ ai 

tlic cml. 
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since even the Pharisees, as men and monotheists, doubtless had 
some good traits, and possessed some scattered rays of truth/' ^ 

III. But for still another reason Christ did not sanction the 
doctrine in question by his silence respecting it. It was not his 
custom to oppose particular errors by explicit mention and con- 
demnation. For the method of the Great Teacher was : 1. To 
inculcate general principles, rather than special precepts. Of 
this the Sermon on the Mount is an example, as also his teaching 
by parables which were sometimes explained, not to the public 
ear, but to the disciples alone. And there are abundant proofs 
of this, in the variant applications that have been made of the 
principles which Christ has laid down. 2. He taught by affirma- 
tion, rather than denial. The Gospel was not a negation, but a 
Revelation. He came "not to destroy, but to fulfil," in this 
sense also, — that he removed errors not by the special refuta- 
tion and demolition of them, but by offering truth in their stead. 
And the children of wisdom have ever done this. The success- 
ful reformer has ever labored first and most to proclaim some 
great truth of which his heart was full. Thus have deep-seated 
evils been best removed. In this respect Christ and the Apos- 
tles were model reformers. Christ undermined the foundations 
of the kingdom of Might, which had imposed an oppressive 
tyranny upon the Jews, by asserting another principle, and a 
higher law. He told of a kingdom of Truth, and bade men 
" render to Ciesar the things that are Caesar's — and to God the 
things that are God's." And Paul struck at the root of a prev- 
alent system of slavery, by saying : " Masters, give unto your 
servants that which is just and equal ; knowing that ye also have 
a Master in heaven." But the same argument now offered to 
show that Christ recognized man's proper immortahty, might be 
offered, and is employed, to show that tyranny and oppression 
are right. And, 3. Christ dealt not with the theories of men, 
but with then- conduct. He was a practical teacher. He rarely, 

1 J. K. Bcnrd, Kitto's Cyclopiedia, art. Phan>cc?. Remarking that "some 
of the extracts from Joseplius show clearly that the Greek philosophy had an 
influence on the d«.>ctrines of the Phari«ee««," Mr. B. refers to Tholuck, Comm. 
de vi quam (iraeca Philo^phia in Thoologiam turn Muhommedor. turn Jadseor, 
exercuit. IUn\h. 183&-7. See also Wcrdcrraaiin, Thcodicee, III. 74, 75. 
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h" rvrr, spijko of what we should call doctrinnl errors. Aua 
\vh n ht: iittcnd his wjiriiinff n*r«iinst the ** doctrine" of the 
PharixM'^ iind Sjulchjctjcs he did not mean their false s^'steras 
(jf j»hi!()-(i]>liy, hut th«.'ir had instruetions. The pernicious leavcu 
was the inakinir vnid the law of God by the traditions of men, 
and ih«' ihun-and other corruptions and pervei'sions by which 
ih« y M)nirht to do away the weighty duties of justice, mercy, and 
initli. The vatiuiial forms of doctrine are important in their 
l)la(M' ; i)iit ( Miri-i never gave them the prominence the}' hold in 
tliat doctrinali-ni which is itself a perversion. The "sound doc- 
trine " which he taught was the healthy instruction (JStAaoKtOia 
v)i-:n('ira. Tit. i. 0) of the Great Physician, cx>me to recover men 
from dcatli, and teach them in the ways of life. 

Tiir()n;ili th(^ «:rave did Christ ** frhow the path of life." The 
cftect of his doi'trineof life upon the early language of the Chris- 
tians, helure it was corrupted by the mixture of foreign views, 
will appear when we come to the histor}' of their time. The 
ininiediati' ctrect of his teaching is remarkably apparent in the 
earliest an«l most valued version of the Word of Life, — the 
Syriae, in wliich tlic very names of the Savior and of his saving 
work are the »* Lite-Giver," and the *' giving of life." We may 
conelu(l<' this ar^rnnient with a few examples, taken almost at 
ian<loni from Dr. Murdock's translation. "I did not come to 
jndp' th<^ world, but to vivify the world" (John xii. 47). 
'• IJelieve on the nanu; of our Lord Jesus Messiah, and thou wilt 
ha\e lile " (Acts xvi. 31). "It is for your consolation and for 
vonr lifV' tliat we are afllicted " (2 Cor. i. G). '*Our concern is 
from heaven ; and from thence we expect our Vivifier, our Lord 
Jesus 3Iessiah *' (PhiL iii. 20). God hath not appointed us to 
wrath, hnt to the acquisition of life" (1 Thes. v. 9). "Jesus 
the ]\Ie><iali eame into the world to give life to sinners" (1 Tim. 
i. IT)). "And he is able to vivify for ever them who come to 
Go<l ]>y]iim" (lleb. vii. 25). "There is one Lawgiver and 
Jud^e, who ean make alive, antl can destroy " (Jiimes i v. 12). 
** I'hat ye may rec(Mve the r<?conipense of your faith, the life of 
yonr .souls'' (1 Pet. i. 0). ''Grace Jind peace from God our 
Father, and from our Lord Jesus the Messiah our Life-giver " 
(Tit. i. 1). 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE RATIONAL AKGUMENT. 
'* The truth sooner emerges from error than from confusion." — Bacon. 

§ 1. THE METAPHYSICAL ARGUMENT. 

The attempt to prove the soul immortal from its very nature 
is supposed to be so generally abandoned as worthy only of the 
Schoolmen, that an examination of it in any form may seem 
gratuitous or invidious. We shall examine it, nevertheless, for 
three reasons : 1st, because the subtlety of this argument often 
attracts the most acute minds ; 2dly, because its traditional force 
in the community is not yet spent ; 3dly, a fair view of the 
subject may correct the errors produced by reaction. 

Augustine, shortly before his conversion to Christianity, wrote 
a book of sixteen reasons for the proper immortality of the soul. 
Among them are the following : The soul is a subject of knowl- 
edge, which is ever the same ; and of reason, which changes not. 
As from body can not be taken away that by which it is body, 
so neither from mind that by which it is mhid. The soul is life ; 
h^nce it can not want life. No essence is contrary to the truth, 
whereby the mind is what it is. 

We are not surprised that in his "Retractations" the more 
sober and practical Augustine should speak of this book as 
obscure and perplexed, so that he himself could scarcely com- 
prehend it ; but we are surprised tliat he did not wholly abandon 
and condemn the entire argument. We can ex])lain this fact 
only by adverting to the original arguments which still pleased 
many converted philosophers as much as they had been admired 
by Cicero. Here is one of them, from the Phajdo : " Do^s the 
soul always bring life to whatever it occupies ? Indeed it does. 
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I-i tL« ii\ ..uNv, liny thing contrary to life, or not? There is, — 
(loatli. iJui i\\o soul will never admit the contrary of that which 
it l)rinir> \\hh it, as Iiii?« already been allowed. Most assuredly. 
B<' it >u , bill wliat do we Cidl that which does not admit death? 
Iinniortal.'* The argument is as good as if one should say a 
givtii >Nh«*i'l will ever exist because it is essentially round. It 
is the iiatnn> of a thing to be what it is. And so things are 
ctiTniAtMl l)v their deiinitioni?. 

W*' may cxense such puerilities because they were indulged 
Ixyoiid the dark a^zcs, on which, perhaps, they throw some light. 
l>iit what .--hall we say if we find the old sophism, — that, since 
motion nui.-t Im* eillnT where a thing is or where it is not, there- 
ion* noihiii;:: can move, — -revamped on our side of the dark 
a;r«s to >]iow that the soul can not die? Yet this is done, iu a 
book latt'ly vrry lamous, thus : " The power which is supposed 
to rediK'c th(^ soul lo a point of annihilation, must either exist in 
thi< j^nveii ]K)iiit, or it must not; if it exist, we have not yet 
arrivtil at that ])oint which describes a nonentity; and where 
noiicntitv is not. annihilation can never be. And if it exist in 
tiii< |>oint, tlie soul can never be annihilated by its influence: 
and in citii'-r ea.>e the soul is immortal." Again >ve arc told: 
*' ll the <oul be aunihilated, it must be either by something which 
is in rxi-t<'n«'c. or bv something which is not. IJut that which 
is in i'xi-t<'nc<* can never pro<luee what is jdiysically contrary to 
ilscdl". and tiiat which has no existence can never act.'* So there 
can l>c, |H'rha|»-. no physical ])ain. And .again: '* That which 
produces a nonentity is not power, but nothing.*'* Wherefore 
the ( rraior : liouM take heed not lo reduce an atom to nonentity, 
le-t lb' should |)r»)ve himself lo be nothing. 

De-cendini; from th<*se metaj)hy>ic clouds, we meet the more 
common aririMnenl from the nncom[)ounded nature of the soul. 
It i- a simple sul)>tance, not subject lo di>inlegration, indivisible. 
Thi^ hoj;e (►(' an after life is as old as Socrates and Cicero, who 
sliould l)e welcome to it in so far it gave them comfort. Later 
criiici>m make s * appeal to the most obstinate dogmati!<t, whether 

1 S:iiMu«-l Diow, f)n tlio Soul, Part II. c. 1, § 6; cited as argiimeiits worthy 

ofci'M-i.lt'ratinii \,y I.uthor Leo, On the Soul. c. 2, ^ 1. 
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the proof of the continued existence of the soul after death derived 
from the simplicity of its substance . . . has ever been able 
to pass beyond the limits of the schools, to penetrate the public 
mind, or to exercise the slightest influence on its convictions."* 
With a brighter light to illuminate the unseen world, we can 
afford to recognize that this argument would also prove the atom 
indestructible, and creation, as well as un-creation, impossible. 

Not only is the argument worthless ; the fact of the souFs un- 
compounded nature is not proven, perhaps cannot be. Immaterial 
substance may be organic, according to some law of spiritual being. 
All analogies look that way. The endlessly varied operations of 
the mind show a structure marvellously complex. If it be a homo- 
geneous substance, its constitution is wonderfully intricate. If 
without part^, it is exquisitively framed in the harmony of its 
faculties. Though it can not be weighed by ounces or measured 
by inches, it may yet be really greater or less in its quantity of 
being ; how else, regarding the soul as a pure cntelechy, shall we 
avoid the common notion that all souls are originally alike, of equal 
capacity and power ? How shall we explain the different tempers 
or the acquired habits of human mind ? Are we sure men's natures 
do not modify their very being ? If the soul can not be disinte- 
grated, it may be deranged ; and while this derangement lies deeper 
than our anatomy or chemistry, it may be no less a symptom of 
decay, a prelude of final dissolution. Without annihilation of sub- 
stance the soul may perish from being. There may be immaterial 
substance unwrought into personal or individual being. 

Our theory of the souUs nature will of course affect our view 
of its origin. Is it given to the body by an immediate creation, 
or by delegated power? Is the human species reproductive of 
its kind, no less than the brute ? Is not the dignity of man's 
nature concerned here ? ^ 

1 Kant, Pure Reason, Pref. p. xxxvi. MeikIejohn\s trans. 

2 The Traducian tlieory of the soul's origin is now respectable. It is elo- 
quently asserted by R. S. Storrs, Constitution of the Soul, pp. 47-66. Compare 
Prof. Chace, Bib. Sacra, Nov. 1848, pp. 648, 649; — Nevin, Mystical Presence, 
pp. 164, 165; — and medical writers generally, not the materialist or skeptical 
aloDe. 
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"We liavr ])artly anticipated the ai'p^mcnt from tlie immaterial 
nature o\' tin* -oiil. Tlu* fact we readily admit, but granting 
rvoii tliat spiritual >ii1»tance is uneompounded and cannot be 
dis<(>lv<Ml, it may yet bo annihilated by the same power that 
ercati'J it. And wc have aln.»ady seen how the argument proves 
too niuclu >o that, to >ave the dishonor of too much company in 
our iiuniortaliiy, xmie would have us call the brute soul impcr- 
isliaMi' l»ut not innnortal. Some men of large lieaii allow the 
conclusiun to ^vlli(•h the argument lead^, and welcome all living 
rnatun- to inunortal life.^ Bishop Butler accepts the inference, 
ni<Miiij;r tlir pnjudii't' that may threaten our dignity with the 
U'lnark that '* the natural immortality of brutes does not in the 
lea-t imply that tlicy are ontlowed with any latent capacities of a 
rational or moral nature."^ It is bettor to waive the entire 
arpjnment, witli a careful writer, who says: "As to the pretended 
demon>t ration of immortality drawn from the assumed sim- 
plicity and ind(^<tru(rtibility of the i^oul as an immaterial substance, 
they aj)[»car alt(»^^etlier unconclusive ; or, if conclusive, then such 
as must he a<lmiit<d to apply, with scarcely diminished force, to 
all sentient orders; and it must be granted that whatever has 
felt and acted spontaneously must live again and forever."' 

It is liere uorthv of notice that in the New Testament a dis- 
tinction is sometimes made between the regenerate and the 
nni'«*^^enerate, as if ilni former j)0ssessed soul and spirit, and the 
lattrr, M)ul only. Thus Judo speaks of a certain class of men as 
])<^yehieal {yv\iKni, M>uli>li), not having spirit (rrvei^fui, ver. 19), 
Christ speaks of that which is born of the llesh as tlesh, and that 
whicii is burn of the si)irit as spirit (John iii. C). Paul calls the 

1 I)un^ S.otu>. (^(.'L* I.«il»nitz, Th«'<«lict'c, rnrt 1. § ^9); Chev. Ii.amsay, Nat. 
:mil l!<v l.'i'l. I«. .'. ji tiiiotriiio <»t* iuot<.'uii»<ycht>sls; — R. Dean, Es«iy on the 
ru{iii«' I/,r«' .'IiIkh liniN- (..'n':iiun's (I.timl. 17C8); — J. Wosley. Sorm. on Rom. 
viii. T.»-2iI: — A. ('!:irk. ('Miinn. on limn. cli. viii; — Torinyson, In Mcmo- 
riinn. liii. hv.; — V. rjirkcr, 'I'Iummii, p. Ih7: — Agassiz, Nut. Hist, of tlio U. S., 
1. ('.!-»;«•.. 

- Aiiril'.Mjy, Tnrt I. o. 2. 

3 I. Inyl'tr, IMiy^icMl riicory, r. 17. Tlio nrpimont from the EOaPft immn- 
t«Ti:i.ity i> lU't'liiKMl |>y Wi'nlfniumn, Th'.'ociicce I. IC; — Sccretan, Phil, de la 
I/i!'«'rt«', I.iMM»ii ;ii ; — KiKipi*. (Mir. TIk'<»1. § r»l ; — ChulmcrSf Innt. of Theol. b. 2, 
«'. o; — I'. M. [\ut. New Ku^'laiulpr, Fob. isr,6. 
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present body psychical (f^x^^^v)^ and the immortal body spiritual 
(ffiwprruov, 1 Cor. XV. 44, 46). And writing to the Thessalo- 
nians he desires that their " whole spirit and soul and body may 
be preserved blameless until the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ " 
(1 Thes. V. 23). 

In these and other passages the tei*m " spirit'* seems to denote 
more than temper or disposition. It is as if something, either 
substance or quality, were added to the being of those who are 
bom of Grod, so that they are said to be born of an incorruptible 
seed (I Pet. i. 23 ; 1 John iii. 9^ and to be "made partakers of 
the divine nature" (2 Pet. i. 4), while others are compared to 
irrational animals that shall utterly perish in their own corrup- 
tion (2 Pet. ii. 12). Speculate as we may about the nature of 
this difference, we need not be surprised to find that the early 
Christians made much account of it in their hope of immortality. 
And Irenaeus goes so far as to say that by the spirit the man 
becomes spiritual and complete ; without this the soul and body 
are an incomplete man ; such persons are called " flesh and 
blood," and it is said of them, " let the dead bury their dead," 
because they have not the spirit which vivifies the man ; — 
but those who have this are "justly called men, pure, spiritual, 
living unto God."* This distinction is recognized hut misapplied 
by modem philosophers, who say that man differe from the 
brute in having a spirit in addition to soul and body, and who 
assume that all men have spirit and are immortal.^ 

§ 2. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ARGUMENT. 

Of this there are two forms : 1st, that founded on the concep- 
tions of the pure reason and the elements of human personality ; 
2d, that derived from the manifold operations of the under- 
standing. 

1. By the conceptions of pure reason we mean the ideas of 
time and space, the finite and the infinite, the beautiful, the true 
and the good, the right and the wrong, and other categories or 

1 Contra Hseres. L 5, cc. 6-9. 2 Thus Schubert, Geschichte der Scole. 
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prliiKiry modfs of tliouglit. Since these are of the soul's very 
n.itiiir aiiil coiwtitntion, tho arguin<*nt from them is analogous to 
i}i(* liiixlior iiu'tMphysical. It may he stated thus : How can the 
liiiitc ^ol]l concrivc of ilie iniinite, the absohite, or the universal, 
iinl<s< it !)«' it-«'ll'ot' tlicir nature, — a concrete personal exprc;*- 
sion (>r ilirni, r<'>('nihliii«^ tlioir changeless permanence in its own 
iiniiinrtaliiy ? IMalo rcganls tliese ideas or primal forms and 
anlwtyjx's as r<al thing>, and pn>j)oses the argument thus: 
•* Thtrc is a certain abstract beauty and goothiess and magni- 
tii<I<'; and s<» ni' all other things; which if you grant me, and 
allow I hat they do exist, I liope that I shall be able from these to 
ev plain the can-e to yon, and to discover that the soul is immor- 
tal.'^ It is >tate<l hv a late writer lluis: *'The understandinf; 
in lann is dillereneed from the corre<jK)nding power in the brute, 
by it< union with the spiritual, the supernatural, the universal 
na-on. ... It lias behind it, as it were, as that in which 
it i^ ir:oiin,lr<l, and from which it receives the inward life of its 
life, and >\liieli constitutes its true and verj' being, — the univer- 
sal lite an<l rea>on. . . . You would say that it (the principle 
of personality) is essentially immortal; or that the form of intel- 
liuenee and will which constitutes the proper being of humanity 
in <'acli indi\ idual, is so pre-conformcd to, and so partakes of, 
the univ«rsal and spiritual, as to be, in its own right, placed in 
ant it Ih' is to the evcu* becoming and continually evanescent 
plKvnoinena of nature, and to have a principle that is abiding 
an«l one with itself.""- 

The la-t exj)ression is so suggestive of the language of Scrip- 
ture res[)e('tin;^ " those things that are shaken, as things that are 
nni'le, that tho-e things which can not be shaken may remain," 
and re>pectin;r the sj)iritual as that " which liveth and abideth 
for ever," tliat we are surprised when so devout a writer says of 
the opinion that the soul becomes immortal by regeneration, "it 

1 ri:.i.' !■), p. ]'■).). 

- Dr. M;as!i. M( iiioir ami U«m:iini5, i>p. ^01-307. Compare, for a »f«ecial use 
of till" :ii;:r.!niiit. SnidozM. Ktliij'fs I'jirs V. prop. 20: '* De n:itun\ nitr;nU est, 
r<.-i •^lll. spoci': a-t. ruitatis ooiioiptrn^;" prop. 40: " l*urs ruviitis a; tc ma est intel- 

lectus." 
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seems to me that this contradicts philosophy no less than reve- 
lation." We were prepared rather to hear what the Platonists 
and the Fathers have finely said, that " God is the life of the 
soul, as the soul is the life of tlie body," with the natural infer- 
ence that when the soul forsakes God, its very life is forfeit.^ 
Disappointed of this, we must remark that the argument just as 
much proves the souFs absolute eternity as its indefeasible 
immortality. And if it proves the spiritual nature of the unre- 
generate, it may be made to involve the inmiortality of brutes. 
For the instinct of the brute soul is an action not only according 
to the proper nature of the brute, but often according to higher 
laws, as absolute and eternal as any of the ideas conceived by 
the rational soul. The bee constructs its cell according to the 
very same principles of isoperimetry and of the strength of 
materials which the severe studies of a Euclid and a Newton 
have demonstrated. And we may not contemptuously say that 
the instinct of the brute is without thought ; it outstrips thought, 
and may be better, as intuition is better than discursive reason- 
ing. The most profound insight of man is often unable to jus- 
tify itself by a reason — unconscious — inspired. Instinct is a 
spefies of inspiration ; if not frmn God, yet from the laws which 
He regards ; which pervade, if they do not constitute, the very 
being of the brute instinct, — " the life of its life." The brute 
differs most from man in the defect of free will ; which is not a 
defect compared with man's abuse of it, nor half so good a reason 
why a creature should die. 

We think it better therefore to leave this argument, which is 
obviously somewhat Gnostic, to the ancients who may have 
needed it while the actual life of man furnished the most slender 
material for the more valid argument from the right use of the 
" ideas." The argument from man's personality is thus relin- 
quished by Dr. Miiller, in a review of the doctrine we hold : 
" By the mere analysis of the conception of personality is the 

1 ** Vita anlmsB Deus est ; haec corporis. Hac fugiente, 
Solvitur hoc; perit h«c, destituente Deo." 

Cited with Beveral like expressions by Hamilton, Discnssions in Philosophy 
and Literature, p. 27, note. 
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ooiivictioii of i!h' iininoriality of llie |)Ci*soiial being not to be 
pimc'l. I>ul if l!nv-c ctT'orts of pliilosopby nuist ivmain gratui- 
loii-. it may tu'v« rtlu'lc>s, in t^o far as it builds itself up on the 
|)rin<i|)l<'s a>.-imu(l in Christianity, attain to an ever more full 
an«l ('!( :ir knowlcdL'r* of llie gival and real connection of the 
world, ill wliiih ilic innnortality of tlie personal Creator Las its 
tix'Ml placL* ; wlpnwith the eonvietion of this [IiumanJ immor- 
laliry al-o ^tmIiis an ever increasing idiilosophic evidence." 
I'puii whi«'h it is well r«'niark<'d : " In these words is expressed 
in i!n' nio^t -trikiii;^ manner tlic dilTrn-nce between a truly phil- 
(►-ojiliii- doctrine oi' immortalily. which must be also the truly 
Cliri-iiai), and the rali»)nah>t dtn'trine now current among the 
gnat muhitiidc of tlios«» who call lilem^elves thinkers."* 

2. The arirumcnt from the manifoKlness of human thought, 
or from man's honndles'^ capacity of knowledge, is worthless 
uid('<s we as-nmc that knowledi^e is tlie liijihest ":ood. If it be 
a mi'an-i to an end, then the marvellous capacities of human 
intrllrit arc indi-cd a w<'i«rhty arixument for a hijrh end and des- 
tiny wJHiH-vir they are employed aright. But if they are 
al»u-«<l. |,«i\ i-ri.-'d, ><|iiaiMh-ii-d, ;!..!/ l^'.-s I:; *]" lo^^ of l^einn: 
may l);- a Jii-f rcfrilmtion. • Though onc^ speak witl% ti.o 
tonL'ii«'> (»{' men and of aiimds. and understand all nivsteries and 
all knowl«-d;:«\ and have not love, he is nothing." Intellect is 
to \Iiin»' what lorni is to substance; and the empty form of 
hnmaniiy. Iioucv* r >plendid, is vrorthhv-s to it-elf and to the 
world. ^^'ilI (iod'> connnonwealih be made less rich by the 
pi'ri>li:n^ of a glitt«*ring ca-ket that yields no jewel ? 
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Thi- i- ol'iwo kinds : l>t, that from man's capacity and desire 
of ('t» rn:d ha|)j)incss ; 2d, that from his aspirations j(br virtue, or 
lor Ix'in;^ irorf/ii/ of'eti'rnal happiness. 

1. A nit'ic wi.-h for happiness maybe disappointed. The 



1 ('. II. \Vris-«\ (Mhf»>c nrjrumont was the subjoct of Miillor's review,) On the 
riiil(»>'>p}iiv- Siu'tiiticaiicc ol'tlu; Cliribtiaii Doctrine of the Last Things; Stndien 
und Kiitikcii, IbGO, No. 11. p. 272. 
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world is full of ungratified desires and blasted hopes. Few gain 
the pleasures, the wealth, or the honors whicli ihoy se(;k. Here 
all is vanity and empty effort. Will it be said that God often 
disappoints the earthly hope that He may quicken and gratify a 
heavenly? Doubtless; but this is a divine gratuity, not a 
human right ; the special grace proves no general law. And 
multitudes seem to desire an endless pleasure with no thought 
of any thing better than pleasure ; they love it even more than 
they love God, for no better reason than the brute dreads pain 
and hunger? for enjoyment. The desire may be more refined 
than that of the dumb animal ; yet it is only aesthetic, never 
moral ; and its grasp after infinity may have swallowed up the 
other capacities of the soul into it^ monstrous disproportion. It 
is the old prayer : " Let me die the death of the righteous," 
offered by one who scorned the just conditions of felicity. It is 
the lust, or inordinate desire, which is forbidden in the last pre- 
cept of the Decalogue because it tempts to the infraction of 
ever}' other precept ; which we are told has brought corruption 
into the world; which brings forth sin, the mother of death. 

2. That which is indeed the moral argument for an after life 
Is thus stated by John Howe : " Nothing can be more uncon- 
ceivable than that the great Creator and Author of all things 
should frame a creature of so vast a comprehension as the spirit 
of man, put into it a capacity of knowing and converging with 
Himself, give it some prospect of His own glory and blessedness, 
raise thereby, in many, boundless unsati.sfied desires after Him, 
and inexpressible pleasure in the preconceived hope of being 
received into the communion of that glory and blessedness, — 
and yet defeat and blast so great an expectation by the unsus- 
pected reducement of the very subject of it again to nothing."* 

1 Blessedness of ttie Righteous, c. 1 ; — Compare Lactantius, histt. Div. 1. 7, 
c. 10: "Ipsa ergo virtutis perpetaitas indicat Iminanum animum, si virtutem 
ceperit, permanere; quia et virtus perpetua e.«t, et solus auiinus humanus virtu- 
tem capit;" — Aquinas, Summa Philos. 1. 2. c. 79; — J. Scott, Christian Life, 
Part II. c. 6, ^ 2: " Virtue and the hopes of immortality are so nearly allied, 
that^ like Hippocrates' twins, they live and die together;" — Edwards, Works, 
I. 581 : " The righteou^ who . . . shall have life as the great fruit of His favor 
and blessing, will have a life, or duration, tliat shall bo lou^ answerably to their 
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Tlii? arprunicnt wo deem valid because we can not conceive 
of Go<l as kimllin;:^ most noble desires that shall be unfed, and 
shall prey upon the soul to consume it. For all lawless and 
morbid cravinirs man is responsible ; but the aspiration after 
virtue and holiness is God's foster child, which lie cannot leave 
to ])eri>h. As He is faithful and true, He will not frustrate the 
hopes which He lias inspired. He will not tantalize the desires 
which, hy th(» law of our moral being, by an {ipproving con- 
science', and hy the displays of His own goodness and glory, He 
has encourajT'd. Here the scriptural statement may be taken 
as the juoinise of man's best and truest njiture : " To those who 
by paii«Mit continuance in well-doing seek for glory and honor 
and iniinnrfality, — eternal life." 

r»ut u\utn thr very face of it this argument only proves the 
iminorlality of the good. Because it turns on moral character, 
and not on a physical nature of things, it even demands a divine 
power to inun(»r(alize the good and not the bad. Here we may 
note th«' coiiloiuuling of tilings that differ — more disasti'ous to 
iIk; truth tiinu unmixed error — when the virtues of good men 
are >upj)Osed to prove an immortal life of all men. That the 
had have no ^ inHess being as a demand of justice for their eter- 
nal puui.-hnient, we think has been already shown. 

llrn- we. inrit a very imj)ortant question, — Is immortality 
neccs.-ary to th<' love and pursuit of virtue? And some have 
seenifcl to supj)os<' that duty and mondity would be pcaively 
biudiiiL' or po»ibh- without immortality.^ Is endless being the 
debt, or the j'cwanl, of virtue? If not, the argument has still to 
be chared of matter that m.ay perplex and destroy it. Let us 

n:iti.iv, ,i.«iivs ft.'. ;" — Clialmcr;!, Xat. TIhm.1. b. 4, c. 6, §§17, IS; Bridge- 
>v;i:.-! 'l/.:i!i-.'. Pair I. c. 10; — I. Tuvlor, Phv>i(\al Tln'orv, c. 12, a bi-aiitifid 
aii'l -M '-.-:ivi- :i!L'uiurnt fpuii :iiml«>;ry; — -h }\. Walkor, Sjicred PbilosophVf p. 
1-1'.: '* A< iJoil .!..i - 11. »t. ilis.i|>pi>int tho instinct wliorc it has been operative in 
the l.v.r-t of \\\< (•r.'ariircs, Imt crowns tho proj»:ir:ition with fruition in a 
iiiirlar \'.U\ can mc MijipM^c that n constftutional conviction, prcnlucinf^ a like 
jirt'jiaiatioii in f/m.l nn n, will not terniinato in like manner V* — T. M. l*08t. Bib. 
i{.'|)'»v. .Inly, IM I. 

1 Such i' iTilia].< .!ao<ilii's argument in his " BcweisTf^n Uustcrblicbkcit vom 
B.-:riiV ilt r I'llicht." Sec uL-o Bocck and UaufT, cited by Storr and Flatt, 

Thcolojry, § 18. 
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say, then, God could have made a moral being for a hundred 
years of duty and gladness, dreaming of nothing beyond, to die 
in a glorious sunset of gratitude. Now that an endless scope 
of virtue and joy is opened before men, his claim must rest 
wholly upon God's fidelity, not upon the merit or the necessities 
of virtue. True it is, that if the good man who loses this life for 
Christ's sake have no hope beyond it, he is " most miserable/* 
unless virtue is its own reward. " I know not," says one of the 
ancients, " how I can account them blessed, that, having never 
enjoyed any good as the reward of their virtue, have even per- 
ished for virtue itself." ^ Yet the self-sacrificing believer is said 
to receive an "hundred fold" even in this life; and if his losses 
were not made up here, in the peace which God gives, his 
deficit could be settled short of eternity. 

The argument thus far shows that eternal life is a gratuity^ not 
a debt. Yet it is bestowed on virtue with the xximosi propriety 
because virtue is the highest good, and nothing else can compete 
with it for such an honor. It is just that which ought to endure 
for ever. And while the virtuous man can neither demand nor 
4esire endless delight as a reward, he must wish for a boundless 
scope. He loves not virtue that he may be immortal, but immor- 
tality that he may be ever virtuous, bearing the likeness of the 
Eternal. 

§ 4. THE ANALOGICAL ARGUMENT. 

Analogy is a resemblance, not of things, but of relations. The 
foot of a mountain is not like the foot of an animal ; nor the end 
of a street like the end of a day ; nor the subversion of a city 
like the subversion of a scheme or a plan ; yet the similar rela- 
tion in each case suggests the use of the same term. Nearly all 
tropes and metaphors are founded upon such analogies. 

In reply, therefore, to the trite saying that all analogy is 
against the annihilation of the soul, since all apparent destruction 
in nature is only a change of form, — there are several things to 
be said. 1st, the apparent annihilation of the brute soul fur- 

1 DioDynoB of Halicamassus, Antiq. Rom. L 8, c. 62, cited by Howe, as above. 
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ni.-lio< no :Mialu;ry iK-causo it is a similar case. 2dly, until the 
.<iinplrx or iiii<-(jm])onnde(l nature of the soul is proTcn post all 
(lniil)(, we ninv suppose it to be destroyed by derangement and 
(li>s(»liiii()ij. .*)(llv, ^nniiting that it can be destroyed only by anni- 
hilation, linn cNiiy case of a thing destroyed by derangement or 
cli-intrLMatiun is strictly analogous. Not to insist upon the fact 
tliat ilir t('nn> '* destruction" and 'Muinihilation" are of\ en used 
int« irl.anLM'alily, things are variously destroyed, or put an end 
i(», av'ii.rdin'^ to iluir natures. The y?/^^/^^^ of destruction are 
nKinirnl.l; the )»ractical result is the same; the thing destroyed 
is no loiiLTf r wh:it it was, but, as such a thing, has ceased to be. 
And in relation to this result every mode of destruction is anal- 
OL'ons l(j e\erv other mode. 

J Jilt tlie ar;_rnnient from analogy reaches farther than the 
mean in 1,' of word-. All things are in fact destroyed, that have 
eith« r accomplished a temj>orary purpose, or have failed of their 
])ioper dcsiirn. A large part of the visible world is thus decay- 
inir. 3Iany things exist only to be consumed, and are of use 
oidy as th<y ])«'ri^h. jSIany things are worn away by use and are 
g»)ne. ]\lany things are abortive and come to nought. Thus 
the fa-liion of the world pashcth away. 

Anion ir Iivi!)L^ things we find striking analogies for the immor- 
tality of a cla^s of the human species. The vegetable and 
animal worhl teems with the germs of life, of which a part only 
are matured. Every individual ucorn is adapted to produce a 
miuhiy oak; yet most acorns are consumed as food; many 
decay as they lall ; a few find root and germinate; these arc 
decinjated in their turn, and a few only grow up to be the strength 
and Lilory of their >pccies. And tlie same law holds good in all 
kinds hoih of vegt'table and animal life, tlie difTerencc being 
only in the ratio of the whole number of germs to those that are 
matuHMhand in the stage of progress at which the decimation and 
destruction takes place. 

r>ut if we were to judge of the destiny of the acorn by its 
ada])tations, wc should say that the creative puri)Ose will be 
fru-trate<l, and tlic earth defrauded, if it does not become an oak. 
If we count the myriads that peri^rh, we should say that God 
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had overdone his work, and his skill and power are wasted. 
We must qualify the common remark that nothing is created in 
vain. What has been called the law of the divine parsimony 
seems to be overruled by a higher law of the divine bounty. 
The seeds of varied life are sown broadcast, by winds and waves 
and all moving things, so that no place may lack in whatever it 
can produce. The lavish abundance ensures the munificent 
designs of God, and therefore is not in vain. 

Now in Christ's parable of the Sower (Matt xiii. 3-23) 
this analogy is applied to the destinies of the human species. 
The seeds that fall by the wayside, or in stony places, or among 
thorns, are made 'to illustrate the end of various classes of men. 
Those who fail of eternal life may seem to have been created in 
vain ; but the purpose of the race is accomplished in those who 
bring the fruit of the divine word to maturity. And here we find 
ourselves confronted with what may be called the cosmical argu- 
ment for the immortality of the good alone ; i. e. the argument 
from the economy of the world, which the ablest of the School- 
men has unwittingly expressed thus : " Nothing forbids that a 
portion, either of angels or of men, should perish for ever; 
because the purpose of the divine mind is< accomplished in those 
who are saved." ^ 

But here we meet the objection that the soul of man is of 
special worth and may warrant an exception to the general 
rule ; that all should be saved. We reply, a true analogy would 
make the probation of mankind not an exception to the rule, but 
the highest example of it. The law of selection in the case of 
roan is dificrent ; the end is the same. The vegetable lifeling is 
the sport of chance. The animal, with its spontaneity, can help 
and provide for itself; subject, however, to many dangers which 
it can not avert, and to man's dominion. Man, by his free will, 
is elevated to a higher rank, — beyond the reach of fate, but not 
of hazard. Indeed, the nations of men that have not heard the 
Word of Life are scarcely beyond the reach of fate, though 
strictly, a.-? moral beings, they are salvable, and perish through 

1 Aquinas, Summa, Pars III. Snppl. q. 99, prop. 2. 
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iinl)oli«'f in Ilim who is "not far from every one of them.'* 
Tho-c who (lw(»ll ill Cliristendom stand higher than they, and 
may fall I'arthtr. Yet the design of the species is aec^tnplished 
ill thosi- who arc perfected, and who shall never perish, because 
moral perfretness is an end in itself, and when attained, may be 
ever maintained. Man, iis a race, is still subject to the sifting 
analogies that underlie him. As free, he is called upon to 
choose for himself, to make his calling and election sure, to 
acciuit himself as a man. Failing of this, he is rejected, or rep- 
robate, as refuse and worthless. lie is likened to tares, to the 
useless produce of the fisher's net, to the field of briers and 
thorns, whose end is to be burned. Condemned as morally 
unworthy, his reprobation has a higher ethical significance, while 
its literal import remains. 

And what we have just said of the sifting of the human race 
sugjro-ts some considerations respecting the differences in men's 
privile;ies .nid opportunities, and the great difficulties and hard- 
ships tliri.;i;:li which many must escape death and attain life. 
If man is created absolutely immortal, subject to the altema- 
tiv(» of eternal happiness or eternal misery, he seems to have 
hardly a fair trial here ; we should sup]K)se that instead of being 
ex])o<(Ml to any dangerous temptations, the Heavenly Father 
would have furnished evciy motive to virtue, and would have 
allow^ed no motiv(» to sin ; and we need not wonder if sncli fair 
trial for so fearful an alternative is sought in some preexisie;j: 
state. But if' we suppose that man is put on probation, not lu 
escape an infinite evil, but to attain an infinite good, then the 
difficulties that l)<\set his course are justified at once; the greatest 
variety of c()n<liiions among men, encouraging or disheartening 
tlK in in striving for a most glorious prize, do not at all impugn 
God's juslice, or denote any departure from the principles of 
honor and ri^^lit ; they only mark the distinctions of divine grace. 
And then all analogy confirms the notion of such an ordeal, 
since (*very form of lite and growth is a struggle with difficulties. 
— a war apiinst o})posing obstacles. All true life is activity, 
and aclivity is effort ; it is only in keeping with the scheme of 
the created world, that the highest blessing should be ofTered on 
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condition of tlie highest activity, — the working out of one's own 
salvation with fear* and trembling, with the contingency of an 
eternal loss of the offered boon in a proper death. 

But a just- analogy will sustain not only the fact of a condi- 
tional immortality, and the justice of it, but perhaps also a 
philosophy of it. Here we must distinguish between the ralianai 
argimient and the rationalistic. The hitter seeks proof of an 
after life in a nature of things, and will only accept a known 
law, which must be either a physical law, or something equiva- 
lent. Hence analogies which are not resemblances will not sat- 
isfy it. It can not accept a reason for immortality in lieu of a 
catise of immortality. But the truly rational argument can do 
this, in a just faith that the reason and the cause are somehow 
in God's providence connected. And the analogies support the 
faith. As in the animal creation every instinctive impulse to 
furnish a home, or to provide for a future stage of life, is attend- 
ed with a corresponding constitutional faculty, so the moral 
sentiment of an after life may, by the law of Christian faith, 
take hold upon the very essence of the future life. The trans- 
formation of insects not only gives an argument for the resur- 
rection, but the exceptions from the rule support the notion of 
differences in the nature and results of the resurrection in the 
liuman species. An injury inflicted on the chrysalis produces a 
defect in the future fly ; and in many species the greater num- 
ber of nymphaj utterly perish in their own pupai. So an injury 
done to the moral constitution may render the future life an 
abortion. The drone bee labors not, passes the summer in 
idle pleasure, and ougiit not to hibernate. IIow shall the 
** ought" be made fact? The instinct of the tribe destroys the 
drone. So the stronger and more enterprising nations of men 
supplant the weaker and idler ; and wisdom and virtue are ever 
mightier than brute force. And though we can not discover in 
all these cases by what connecting links the result is brought 
about, yet the analogy is here and in a hundred other cases 
complete, indicating that each human soul inay live as long and 
no longer than it should. May we not, then, take the words of 
the Jewish Platonist in their strict sense, when he explains the 
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** tree of life " as >i<rnirying " piety, the greatest of the virtues, 
by which the soul is rendered immortal"?^ 

It may hen? be a>ke(l whether the soul is naturally mortal or 
immortal? If ii.itnre be absolutely distinguished lix>m three 
other thin^r<, — miracle, judgment, and grace, it may be difficult 
to an>wer the question. "NVe may safely say that as man was 
created lor immortality, so that his endless life should come 
about in the profu-r course of things, it was as natural as it was 
pro|)<r; and death may be regarded as unnatural, because judg- 
ment overrules nature. Yet if the forfeited boon is recovered 
both by special power and as a special favor, we ought not so to 
speak of man as naturally immortal as to overlook the important 
fact of the Rcdem})tion,and it will be better to say that man was 
made for immortality ; or, with the early Christians, that bis 
nature is intermediate: or, better still, that he is immortal bj 
grace. 

X rUUo, De Mundi Opificio, 0pp. I. 87 (aJ 86). 



CHAPTER VIL 

SOUL AND BODY. 

" Not for that wo would bo unclothed, but clothed upon ; that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life." 

§ 1. MATTER AND MIND. 

The prevalence of a materialist philosophy which has fre- 
quently attended the doctrine we maintain, and which may be 
an extreme rciiction from the notion that immateriality proves 
immortality, leads us to inquire what is the real distinction 
between matter and spirit. Here "are involved mysteries of 
existence, and of time and. space, which human reason may not 
be able to solve, but which may be an appointed discipline of 
our faculties, and which may show that materialism can not 
explain itself. 

Can any thing act where it does not exist ? It is probable 
that each particle of matter attracts, and thus acts upon, every 
other atom in the universe. For though the measure of attrac- 
tion, decreasing in the ratio of the square of the distance, 
may become indefinitely small, it can never vanish in nothing- 
ness. And we can not well explain attraction by the undulations 
of an ether diffused throughout space; for such an ether must at 
every point of space, receive its impulse in as many varying 
directions or degrees from every existing atom. And if we 
suppose that the atom acts without such an ether, and acts only 
where it is present, it follows that each atom is omnipresent. 
That which has been said, and we think truly, of the Infinite 
Spirit, is in part true of every monad that He has created, — its 
centre is somewhere, but its circumference is nowhere ! 

And to this astounding conclusion the modem and prevailing 
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dynamic lliooiy ofmaltor seems to lead natundly, as any theory 
must ]>»m1ijii)> arr«'j>t it inevitably. And ?o far from matter 
Ix'inL^ inip<'mlral)l(', it is only the? r<';?//Y5 of ubiquitous atoms that 
can not iiitcrjn lutratr ; their atmospheres are all and ovei-j'where 
int«*nliirii-c(l. 

l»iit what follows? Must wc turn Panlheists, and render to 
all tin* a:oins divin<^ honor; or rather abandon worship as 
\va^t«Ml iijtoii inliiiit*^ teeming worlds? By no m«'ans. For, 
f^n-aniiiiu: ih<' ul)i(jijity of the atom, it does not explain a sinp^Ie 
on«' ol' til.' ]»( tiiliar properties of mind. •At'e can freely fix our 
thon^rliN upon lliinirs absent and far distant. This is inexplica- 
ble by iIm' h"i' of tin* atom, which determines its jwwer at such 
a di-ian< <*. :in«l niak^s it tbe same for all directions. No atom, 
and nt) imnilxT or conligiiration ot* atoms, can explain the i:cten- 
tion or iIm' rcinllcctiun of thou<;;hts by the mind. Nor can they 
ex])lain tli«' mystery of memory, in that, besides the reproduction 
of a tlioiiL^lif, it ]i\\c> us the former time of the thought, as though 
tin? niouHiit i'-«lf noxi-lcd in the mind! Nor can they explain 
the power of ihney, — th<? eonc<'ptiun of things nnreaf, with the 
kn()wje(l'.^c that iln-y are unreal. Nor can they explain the 
power of choice ; nor, to the fatalist who calls that unreal, can 
they explain the marvelous illusion. Atoms and their combina- 
tions are \n-\\v: ever chang<?d and lost. They are bound by the 
laws oi' ilieir bein^, which they never ihlnk of disobeying. The 
ubicjuiiy of all monads, even if we could .solve that myster}', 
Would not help us at all in the explanation of thought, feeling, 
conni'Miee, en* any of the pluvnomena of life. Matter is subject 
to the laws ot" time and space, wliich mind may observe, or 
may j)lea>e not to observe. Nay, as the Divin(? Mind dwells in 
an KtJ'nial Now, — is not only unchanged by age, but in the 
ab.-olute >en-e grows not older; and as God is omnipresent, not 
by extension, ]»artly here and partly there; fo finite, thinking 
spirits m.'iy p«'ihaps dwell in a t(?mporal Now that is longer than 
a moment ; j)erhaj>s covering the. whole period of thoir life, 
explainiii.!: th«' my>teiy of memory W(» have suggested; and in a 
Here that i^ lar;2;er than the personal an<l bodily presence; not 
ubiquitous, simply because it is not a thing of space. From facts 
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that have transpired, when persons seemed in an instant to recol- 
lect their entire past life and thoughts, which no mere brain 
could hold, there is reason to believe that no mature thought 
utterly perishes, except with existence itself. As if the past life 
of each personal being were unconsciously retained, as is the 
thick heai't of the mighty oak, but which an unknown power 
may quicken all at once ; which transient causes may partly 
revive ; and which, playing occasionally without the conscious- 
ness, like the fingers of the musician, may explain some of the 
phsenomena of spiritualism that are now so perplexing. 

Our theory of the ubiquity of the atom is not refuted, we 
think, by the saying that the atom attracts its fellow by a certain 
power or force. Such power or force is either a thing or a 
nothing. The distinction of substance and attribute does not 
meet the difficulty ; for attribute is only a modification, quality, 
or form of substance, and can not exist separated from substance. 
It inheres in substance ; it can not stand without it. 

But, when we compare the qualities of matter with those of 
mind, (and by their qualities alone can we know any thing of 
either,) we find them, as already stated, wholly different. And 
we have set forth these marvels of the nature of matter, not to 
encourage the supposition that it may possess, or may be 
endowed with, the power of thinking, but for the opposite rea- 
son, viz.: to suggest to the materialist that there may be a 
spiritual substance. The subtlety of matter in its essence is 
hardly surpassed by the subtlety that is claimed for spiritual 
substance. Yet the properties of matter seem fixed by mathe- 
matical laws. Given the inner nature of the atom, its qualities 
may be as strictly deducible as the properties of a circle, or of 
the sections of the cone ; so that the change or addition of a sin- 
gle property would make the atom altogether a new thing. Such 
change or addition may be as impossible as that the properties of 
a square or a triangle should be added to those of a circle. A 
square may be attached to a circle, and have a working connec- 
tion with it ; but each will retain its own properties, will still be 
its proper self. So when a principle of life, or a thinking 
power, is superadded to matter, it perhaps can not be strictly a 
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property of it. The vital or thinking principle perhaps must he 
an a(I<le<l imnintorial substance, working u|X}n, and with, and 
through the material, yet having its own proper and distinct 
being. 

Wo freely grant, nay, in behalf of materialists whose piety 
and devoutuess is unquestionable, we insist, that speculative 
materialism is not to be for itself condemned. And we arc 
ha[)})y to know that one of our most profound thinkers and 
cautious writers takes the same view.* But we are also 
reminded that ** the genuine and fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity may bcjeonie liable to the scoffs of some, and to the dread 
and disregard ol' others, from their supposed connection with such 
as art*, in faet, no part of the gospel revelation. It then becomes 
a matter of importance to rectify even those mistakes which arc 
not in themselves of any moment ; since we thus (to use the 
expression of Dr. Paley) * relieve Christianity of a weight that 
sinks it.'"- Thus, whether justly or not, it is by many believed 
that the suggestion made by Locke, that God was able to impart 
the ])ower of thinking to a material body, gave occasion for the 
English and French deists to declare man a mere machine^ who 
at death would be completely destroyed.' And having ourselves 
observed that the doctrine we offer is disregarded by many for 

1 " It [matorKilisni] may become pernicious by n popular misinterpretatioD, or 
by a maliirnant an«l 5oi>histical comment, framed by those irho ore ever ready to 
take batl atlvantne*' of the ipnorancc of the multitude. But in it? essence, this 
doctrine, lalsc as it is, stnmls ]irecis(*ly vn a level wiih its antagonist, idciJism, 
and loaves all ijui'>tii)iis of morality and relijjion ju-^t what and where they 
vere. The (im.'^tion cnncerninjr the materiality or fipirituality of mind, resolves 
itself into the futile imjuiry respecting the tnwer ^<»nrt of substances {Novwn 
Orf/anum ), which is always indillerent, both to theory and to practice. Whether 
beat be a ditlused su])stance, or a mo«le of movement; an emanation or a vibra- 
tion, is unimportant, both to science and to art. Such is the question concern- 
infj the occult constitution of thought; a question never to be determined, but 
one which wi^hf be determined in this manner, or in that, 'without, in the 
reniotf.-t do;:ciec, allocting (except by vulj;:ar prejudice) the doctrines of the 
immortality and future resjionsibility of man — doctriues which rest on ftr 
surer pp-ounds than that of metaphysical demonstration." Isaac Taylor, Intro- 
duction to Kd wards on the Will, Koto L. 

2 Whately, Dilliculties of the Writings of St. Paul, Essay VI. 

' Mucnscher, Dogmatic History, § 171. Compare Cousui, Psychdlogy. 
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its supposed connection with matcrialisin, wo will iM a few sug- 
gestions to show that that sclfemo, besides <lifriculties of its own, 
embarrasses the infoqiretation of the Scriptures. 

1. If the humaii soul or spirit is not an immaterial substance, 
but perishes with the body, then the wicked will wholly die 
twice, and the penalty of the law will appear to be executed a 
second time. This difriculiy,wilh another to be named hereafterj 
has led many to deny that the " resurrection of the unjust " sig- 
nifies their being made alive. 

2. This view makes the identity of man's present and future 
being inexplicable, if not impossible. Of this identity we know 
of only six possible theories. 

(1.) That the particles of the dying body will form the reviv- 
ing body. This notion has ever given occasion for sceptical 
cavil. The perishing body may be scattered over the globe. 
It may fertilize the field and become the food of man, so that 
the same particles should belong to several of the dead. ]Many 
die of obesity or of inanition. Shall the Resurrection restore 
to each person his own body, atom for atom ? 

Such a theory is not required by reason ; for doubtless the 
particles of the body arc all changed many limes in a life of 
three score years and ten, yet the man is the same self. Nor is 
Revelation responsible for the theory. For the scriptunil doc- 
trine is not that of the resurrection of the Body, but rather of 
the Dead. In a single instance we read of " the redemption of 
our body," but this expression does not require the recovery of 
individual atom>J. Very frequently, the graves, and other i-ecefx- 
tacles of the dead, are spoken of as yielding them up ; but we 
know that no mausoleum or catacomb can long retain all the 
dust that is committed to it. Such pttssages seem rather to 
denote that as Death h<as humbled us low in the dust, so God 
shall raise us up, delivering us from his t>ower, and from all his 
prisons. And in the most full inspired account of the Resur 
rection, we are expressly told that the present and future bodies 
are not identical. " How are the dead raised up, and with w^hat 
body do they come ? Thou fool ! that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die; and that which thou sowest, thou 
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sowr-t }}ftf that l)Oilv which shall be." "So also is the resarrec- 
tion of the (load. There ^ is a sowing in corruption, thci'e is a 
risiuix in iiic^nTii])tirni. There is a sowing in dishonor, there is 
a ri-iiiir in jilory. There is a sowing in weakness, there is a 
ri^iii'i ill ]»ower. There is sown a natural body, there is raised a 
spiritual body. There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body." 

Ci.) Anntlnr the(HT makes an unchanged orgamzaUion the 
ba-i- of ideality. It is illustrated by the fact that while the 
particl*'^ <»i* the livinuj body change, as just state<l, the organism 
ninaiiH imuli the same. It is sometimes illustrated by the 
n j.air (I" liiniimre ov maehinery, in which the parts may all be 
ehaiiirrd. and ihr lhin;r be still considered the same; aL?o, by the 
fNiwinir of a i ivn-, and the burning of a light. But the theory 
is d«']"e( livi- ; >\\v'o tlu^ organization of the future and immortal 
buily will not be the >ainc with that of the dpng bwly. And a 
juntidl -iuiilarity would only constitute a partial identity*; which 
is, jx-rliap-. ab-nrd. 

(■),) 1 1 was held by Leibnitz that things exactly similar, so 
that they cannot be distinguished, are to be taken as identical. 
Thi> was his jn-ineiple of indiseernibles.^ But if two aconis. 
alikr to an aioin, lay side by side, thev would not be the same. 
No nini'c --o, ii" liny WLTi* put su<Tessiyely in the same place 
>.'or, ai;aln, if iIm* lii>t were destroyed, and replaced by the pn»- 
diiriion of lb' -<Mond. Tin* theory is thus false in principle as 
well a- in fail, tli(niu;h sonietini<\s adduced to illustrate the point 
und'T di-t.Mi->inii. 

(1.) •• In thi- aiiMM'" says T.ockc "consists personal identity, 
i. e. tlir >aincn«-^ nl' a rational being; and as far as conscious- 
nes> ean be extended backwards to any past action or thought. 
so far rcacbc- tlic identity of that person." And again : ''Con- 
seIoii-ii''-< lunhs jHTson.d identity."^ He should have said, con- 

1 1 h" |n(.!,..iin •• it " is iif't roiiuiro<l by tlio oriijinfil. The expletive " there,'* 
lliouirli >"iiiitinii's li:ir<li \\\ cxprt's^ion, iii:iy ilonoto the true Fcxise. 

- rrinii|iiiini i.l;'iifi::Hi^ iii'li*o<Tiiil)iiinui: <Titici><'il by Looke, On tlic Under- 
st:in'iinL', 1. 2. r. 27, 6 t : awA (lousin, Vth Lectinx? on Kant 

8 On tho I'n.k rsiaiidiii?, 1. 2, c. 27, §§ l>, 10. But compare \ 13. 
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sciousnes3 is the tcifness of our pcrsoual identity. It is a con- 
comitant, not a Ciiusc. If nothing else makes identity, such a 
supposed consciousness would be a delusion. Omnipotence could 
indeed make us think and feel as if wo had lived such and such 
fonner lives ; but that would be an im[X)sture, if we were really 
other beings. When God shall restore the memory of all 
things, the accusing or excusing conscience will be a part of our 
unchanged selves, and not a new creation. 

(o.) Another theory is, that the divine power will, in the 
proper sense, reproduce our being in the Resurrection. '* As 
you might be said to be nothing," says Tertullian, " before you 
were in being, to just such a nothing will you return, when you 
cease to be. Why, then, can yon not be recalled from this 
second nothing, as you think it, by the same Almighty Word 
which called you from your first. ... Be pleased, now, if" 
you can, to solve the mode of your creation; and then demand 
the manner of vour resurrection. . . . Whatsoever ele- 
ment has your body in destroying, in abolishing, in annihilating, 
it shall deliver up the ])ledge, and return you whole. For pure 
nothing is as much at the Divine Word, as the whole creation."* 

Here the difficulty of an identical re-creation seems to be felt, 
and the thing destroyed is conceived as still, in some sense, sub- 
sisting. It is a ** pledge," and the '* .^econd nothing" that holds 
it is only apparently a nothing. All is referred to the creative 
power, as if it retained its hold upon the vanished being. The 
theory comes to this, that the apparently destroyed beting still 
subsists in God, and may be reproduced by Him. We some- 
times meet with a similar interpretation of the passage : " For 
ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God." And a 
strict rendering of the words, " In Ilim we live, and move, and 
have our being," might be taken as a statement of the same 
view. 

How our preserved being is a continual creation, and yet not 

* Apology, c. 48. Compare Minucius Folix, Octaviu?, c. 11; wlio adds, c. 
33: "It seems to be a work of jijreatcr difliciilty to give a be;nnniiif; to what 
is not, than a restoration of being to what has been." In both these argu- 
ments, the identity of the body is the point at issue. 
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an «iiianati')ii Irom (iod; how wo am ilepeiulent, and 3-et di?- 
liii 1 ]M'rMir::il ImIiil'- : in short, how our philosopliy shall meet 
\h>' «I«'ni;unl oi' «'«MiMiou.<ness and of conscienee, and avoid Pan- 
tlici-m. wr ]!• • (1 ii(»t now docido. But the theory under consid- 
i ration i- < iiii. r |'an^lH•i^lie, reducing iH to niy? of being that 
may !>•' withdrawn into the All-Being, and sent forth again; or 
it .^i in ply a>-t rl-» tin* nnehangod purpose of God to raise up the 
dvad; that th»y -till hohl their place in his plan ; that they do 
not lo-«' their j»Ia.M' in his creation. 

r.ut tin' pnipoM' of God can go no further than his power. 
i\n«l if an ichiitiial n-creation i.s not an object of power, — if that 
wliitli ha- been strictly annihihite<l cannot be replaced by itself, 
llu* tlicoi'v inn.-t lail. 

(I).) 'riicn- n mains but one theory, tlic prevalent one wliich 
n*L'.n*ds iIk; .-oid a< an entity, not destroyed by the death of the 
IxmIv, however deiiendcnt it mav be on an embodiment for the 
puri.o^.-: of a<tive existence. In the doctrine of death which 
we niainiain, this view of man's nature would lead us to say that 
the fir-i and se<'()nd d^ath are the first and second instalments 
ol' th(^ debt inenrred by sin; the executioji of the sentence being 
diviilei], ill siieh sort that those who escape the second death are 
in the New Te.Manicnt spoken of not as properly dead, but as 
fallen a-l(M-p. 

It reniain> lor us to show that this view of man*s constitution 
is not oppo-ed in the Scriptures, but is rather required by their 
hniLniaLTe. 

There are in the Hebrew three words, and in the Greek two, 
by which that ]»art ol* man which lives and thinks, is frequently 
put in lontra-t with the bo<ly. These are XEPHEsn, akin to 
which is M.siiAMAii, to which Vivi7 is nearly equivalent, and 
which is <'onnnonly rendered 50?f/ ; and RUACU, to which 7rm/*a 
is <.'(iui\ alcnt, commonly rendered spirit. Of NEPnESH there 
are various shades of meaning. In connection with the word 
Ii/(\ it denotes a living creature, whether man or beast (Gen. 
i.* 20, i>L 21, ;)(); ii. 7 (last clause), 19; ix. 12, 16). It is 
used more abstractly to denote the life, the vital principle, or 
vitality (Cicn. ix. o; xix. 17, 19; xxxii. 30; X3ucv. 18; xliv. 
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30 ; Ex. iv. 19 ; xxi. 23). By a natural trope, the b!oo(l is some 
times called the life (Gen. ix. 4 ; Lev. xvii. 1 1, 14). The Greek 
^•t7 is used in the same sense (Matt. ii. 20; x. 39; xvi. 2G; 
XX. 28 ; Luke xiv. 26 ; Rev. viii, 9). By a still farther refine- 
ment NEPHESH denotes the subject of sensation, or of the bodily 
appetites and affections (Num. xxi. 5; Deut. xii. 15,20,21; 
xxiv. 15; Ps. X. 3 ; in the same sense, V^;i^, in Luke xii. 19, 
22, 23). It denotes the mind, or the desires, sentiments, affec- 
tions and passions (Gen. xxiii. 8 ; Ex. xxiii. 9 ; Lev. xxvi. 43 ; 
DeuL vi. 5; xviii. 6; 2 Kings ix. 15; Prov. xiii. 19; in the 
same sense i^xvi Matt. xi. 29 ; xxii. 37 ; Acts xiv. 2 ; xv. 24 ; 
1 Pet. i. 22 ; ii. 11, 25). Like the English word, it is often used 
in the sense of person (Gen. xii. 5 ; Ex. i. 5 ; Lev. iv. 2 ; so the 
Greek term, Acts ii. 41 ; iii. 23). It is used in the sense of self , 
the proper and responsible being, the personal hypostasis (Gen. 
xii. 13 ; xlix. G ; Lev. xi. 43 ; Num. xxiii. 10 ; Ps. xiii. 2 ; so 
the Greek, Luke i. 4G;^xi. 19). In the same sense it is 
applied to God (Lev. xxvi. 11 ; Jer. v. 9, 29). 

The above are a few examples taken from many. The word 
NEPHESH is also uscd in a remarkable sense, which seems to 
contradict the notion that it refers to the principle of life ; for it 
denotes a dead body in the following passages : Lev. xix. 28 ; 
xxi. 1, 11 ; xxii. 4 ; Num. v. 2 ; vi. G, 11 ; ix. C, 7, 10 ; xix. 
13 ; Hag. ii. 13. But the exception may be derived from the 
rule. As in the other passages the word refers not to the mere 
body, but to the body as living and animated, so here it may 
refer to the body as having lived. So our word corpse denotes a 
body that has lived ; as death itself implies a previous life. And 
there are frequent instances of words denoting precisely opposite 
ideas, by some association, or by the law of contrast. 

Both the Hebrew and Greek terms are derived from words 
that denote, to breathe ; as though the breath were the cause of 
life. This fact explains the tropical sense of nkphesh in the 
sense of the bloody without which there can be no life. We 
could not expect that in the infancy of mental science the dis- 
tinction of soul and body should be very clearly apprehended ; 
and a revelation must be made to man in words that answer to 
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Iii< cniM't ]iti«»n- of tliinp:>. To our first parents, therefore, death 
w;i> :ti'»-;i proj.nly (1« >rnl)c(l as a return to the dust whence they 
wi'vr i.ikcn. Tlion^li wen hem llie metonymy of a part for the 
^vll^lr >(•( in< to 1m' n'quircd; since the breath of life, "wliich com- 
pi«'ti(l tlir Ixinir of tlie man, was not taken from the px)un<]. 
l»nt in the proixic^-; of human thought and of the divine revela- 
tion, tin- notions of soul and body arc put in marked contrast. 
Thus I-aiah sjH'ak< of the destruction of the enemies of Israel, 
••lM»ih -oiil and hodv/* i. e., "from the soul even to the flesh." 
And ( liii<t ^JM'aks of man as abk» to kill the body, but not the 
soul (Matt. X. 'Js ; Luke xii. 5) ; where the use of the word life 
in>t«'ad of ><,/•// ('X])lains nothing; for in the death of the body 
the lii'c is in fart dcstroyctl. Nor will it meet the difficulty to 
say that man can destroy the life only temporarily, while God 
can ihstn»y it «t«'rnally ; for the same is true of the body; and 
the w(>rds of ( hri.>t make the distinction, not between the tem- 
porary and thr ctcrnah but between the body and the soul. Nor 
can th«' word h«n» rendered soitl be taken as referrinff to the 
future, «'t«'rnal lil'e of the believer, as when it is said that his 
** lilr is hill with Chri>t in God ; '* for this sense of the word itfe 
is altoiri'thcr diifrrent, as the fact of life and the principle of life 
ar«' <lilUrent ideas; and the former is expressed by a special 
term hoth in llr]»rcw (ciiA.TAii), and in Greek (M), where it 
so <»t'irn ovM'ur-i in the phra<e " everlasting life." Even if the 
><>\\\ ('. < iv) ^v''i'<' absolutely immortal or eternal, it would never 
b«* ealhd s'-y, exiM'pt by a uK'taphor. 

Nksiiamaii, thr Hebrew term akin to nkphesit, and com- 
ni(»nly drnotiiiL' A/vv//// ((Jen. ii. 7 ; vii. 22 ; Job xxxiii. 4; et al.), 
i- t!ir«(' tinv- used to denote the ))nnciple of intelligence, and is 
rcndcnMi s/)irif, or souf, in Job xxvi. 4; Prov. xx. 27; Is. Ivii. 
K). The >«'con«l of ihoe examples is very similar to 1 Cor. 
ii. 11. 

'J'h<' »]i-tin«'tion of j-oid and spirit, which we have already 
remarked as made in the New Testament, hardly ap|>ears in 
the Old. The word ,vy>iV/V, which both in Hebrew and Greek 
ori;iinally denoted in'ufL though in the Old Testament applied to 
all livinu: thiniis, is sometimes j)nt in contrast with the body 
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(Num. xvi. 22; Job xxxii. 8, 18; Prov. xvi. 32; xviii. 14; 
Eccl. ill. 21; xii. 7; Is. Ivii. IG; Zech. xii. 1). In the New 
Testament, where the term spiHt is usually applied to the right- 
eous, the contrast appears more strongly (Matt. xxvi^41 ; John 
ill. 6; Rom. i. 3, 4; viii. 1, 5, 13 ; 1 Cor. ii. 11 ; 2 Cor. vii. 1 ; 
Gal. iii. 3 ; v. 17; vi. 8 ; Col. ii. 5 ; 1 Thes. v. 23 ; Heb. xii. 9; 
1 Pet. iii. 18; iv. 6). The most striking passage is that in 
1 Cor. V. 5, where Paul gives direction " to deliver such an one 
unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus." And the phrase in Ileb. 
xii. 23, — "the spirits of just men made |>ei'fect," — seems to 
denote the perfecting or glorifying of the departed saints by a 
termination of their ** unclothed " state, in their resurrexition at 
the last day.* 

§ 2. THE DETENTION. 

In the words last cited there is doubtless an anticipation of 
the future, as if it were present. For those addressed in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews did not consider " the general assembly 
of the church of the first born " as being already in heaven ; 
their names only were written there. They had " not received 
the promise ; God having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect" (ch. xi. 40). 

This brings us to the Christian doctrine of glorification, and 
of the relation of soul to body ; the contrast of which w^ith the 
Platonic doctrine is not unlike that already noted between the 
two theories of man*s dignity. 

The ancient philosophers, regarding Matter as inherently evil, 
and as the cause of evil, conceived of the body as the prison of 
the soul, and of death as a release, and the beginning of a higher 
life. Death was of nature ; physical immortality was impossi- 
ble, or most dreadful if it had been possible ; and the thing next 
most dreadful was a long period of metempsychosis, ere we 
should be reunited to God, in the pure empyrean.^ 

1 Oar illustrations of the use of the terms in question ftre taken from the work 
of Prof Bush, on *' The Soul." Our conclusions, it will be seen, differ from 
his. 

2 Bretschn«idcr, Evang. Pietismus, § 5. 

21 
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By tlic oarly Christians, on the other hand, the separation of 
tlio i-oul and l»o(ly wjis regarded as the imprisonment. The dis- 
etnhodicd soul was confined in Sheol or Hades, detained in that 
UniUrworld uniil the Resurrection, and not reaching its final 
dtslination until the judgment day. During the interval, or 
detention, as they sometimes called it, the righteous were con- 
ceived as resting in Ahraham*s bosom, sometimes called Para- 
dise, and the wicked as laboring in unrest and in gloom. 

Thus Justin ]\Iartyr says, the more remarkably because he 
had been a IMatonist : " If you meet with some who are 
called Christians, (meaning the Gnostics,) who . . .. dare 
calunniiate the God of Abniham and Isaac and Jacob, and who 
say that there is no resurrection of the dead, but that at death 
their souls are received up into heaven, do not regard them as 
Christians.''^ The allusion to the " God of Abraham " (Luke 
XX. o7, 08), seems to be in the style of the passage before cited 
from another martyr, Tyndale, answering to the Platonist, 
Thomas ]More : " And ye, in putting them [souls] in heaven, 
hell, and })urL'atory, destroy the arguments wherewith Christ and 
Paul i>rovc the lesnrrectiou, ... If the souls be in heav- 
en, tell mo why they be not in as good case as the angels be? 
And then what cause is there of the resurrection?" Irenseus 
also tlins censures the Gnostics: *' How shall not they be con- 
fi)inKh'd who say that the Underworld (Inferos) is this world of 
ours ; and their inn<»r man, on leaving the body here, ascends to 
the sujxr-celostial i>lace?" Then, speaking of Christ's death 
and re^urnclion. he adds: *• The souls of his disci|>les al<o, for 
whom the I^oid did these things, go away into an unseen place, 
a}>|>oinl<(l thrm l)y (iod, and there abide until the resurrection, 
which thov await. Then receivinc: bodies, and ri^in^ eniire, 
tli;it i-i hodilv, a> the Lord also aros<', ihev come thus to the 
vision of (Jo.l.'- And Tertullian, alluding to the s[)iritu<*il man- 
ite-tation- of liis day, whieh \\o attributed to s[)irits not human, 
says tli<* spirit ".M»metimes aliirms itsfll* to be a gladiator, or 
beast-fighter, soni<'lim<'a> a god; caring lor nothing but to ex- 



1 Di-il. V. Tryi.li. «■. >n. 
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olude this doctrine of oars, and hinder the belief that all souls 
arc compelled into the Underworld, so as to exclude the belief of 
a judgment and a resurrection."^ 

Such was the rule. The love of martyrdom sometimes 
appeared in the persuasion of an exception from it, which Ter- . 
tullian sanctions thus : " No one, on leaving the body, dwells 
immediately with the Lord, except he who, by the prerogative 
of martyrdom, shall goto Paradise instead of the Underworld."* 
"The only key to Paradise is your blood." ^ 

In view of the repugnance of the philosophers to the doctrine 
of a resurrection, and of the impatience of the Christians for it, 
it would be passing strange if this doctrine of a detention were 
derived elsewhere than from the Scriptures. **Ye shall be 
rewarded at the resurrection of the just," is the promise of our 
Savior. And on this event Paul, with the Gospel of ''Jesus 
and the Resurrection," seems to have fixed his hopes (Rom. viii. 
23; 1 Cor. vi. U; xv. 12-55; 2 Cur. iv. 14; v. 2-4; Eph. ii. 
6: Phil. iii. 10-13, 20, 21 ; Col. ii. 12, 13; 1 Thes. iv. 14-18; 
V. 23 ; 2 Thes. i. 7 ; 2 Tim. iv. 8). When th(^ event would 
occur no one knew; but it was expected soon (1 Tim. vi. 14; 
2 Tim. iv. 8 ; Tit. ii. 13 ; Jas. v. 7, 8 ; 2 Pet. i. IG). The pas- 
sages supposed to show that Paul expected to enter heaven at 
death, may, therefore, be easily explained otherwise. "When he 
savs he is " willinj? rather to be absent from the body, and to be 

I Dc Aiiimii, c. 57. 2 \)^^ Rcsur. CarnU, c. 43. 

* Dc Anima c. 55. For further notices of this " tieteiilion," see the rf'markable 
pa«sag« in the «o called Coppel of Nieodcinii?, cc. 21-25; — the Kpistle ascribed 
to Baniabas; — the Recognitions ascribed to Clement ; — Prudentius, Hymn. pro. 
Exscq. Defunct.; — Origcn, Ilomil. II. in 1 Ilcg., 0pp. II. 498; — Lactantius, 
Init. i)iv. J. 7, c. 21; — Augustine, Enchir. ad Laurcnt.c. 109; In Psalm xxxvi., 
Senno I, c. 10; — Theodoret in Ilcb. xi.; — Cave, Lives of the Fathers, c. 23; — 
Jer. Taylor, Liberty of Prophesying, § 8; Funeral Discourse on 1 Cor. xv. 19; 

— jililt^n, Christian Doctrine, b. 1, c. 13; — Thomas Burnet, State of the Dead; 

— Edmund Law , Theory of Religion, Appendix ; — Bp. Ilobart, State of the 
Departed; — Bretschucider, Evang. Pictismus, §^ 30-40; — Glider, Er>chei- 
nung .Tesu Christi unter den Todten; — Huidekoper, Christ's Mission to the 
Underworld; — 1>. T. Taylor, Voice of the Church; — Muller, Chr. Doc. of 
Sin, II. 101, 333, 317, 318: »**The Christian faith in immortality is indissolubly 
•onnectcd with the promise of a future resurrection of the dead.** 
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pro<<Mii with tlio LonV (2 Cor. v. 8), it is certair 'hat Lis 
thoiiizlits do not lln;irr in llie intermediate stato^as it that were 
to 1m' nuuh j»ri/<(l. He immediately speaks of the scene 
of Jii'lL'inint (vv. •.). lo). lie had just said that he desired *^not 
to 1)*' uikIoiIumI, ])ui iloihed upon, that mortality might be swal- 
lowrd up olliji" (v. 1) ; preferring:, probably, to be '^changed," 
ratlin- than to il'n* and rise again. For the "change" of those 
ulio an- alivi» at ( liri>i's appearing, by which the mortal body 
is -()iinln)\v al»M)r]>(Ml without a dissohi lion, seems aptly described 
a- a \n-\i\ii -tloihod u|)on," and as a ** mortality swallowed up 
oil :!••." ^ An<l wli(.n Paul says in the context (v. 7): *'For we 
wailv l.y i'aitli, not l»y sight," we may sup[>osc that his faith 
l('a|nMl ilir cha-in l)(*lw<*cn death and the resurrection, anlicipat- 
Iv.'s ili(» *• nn-<Miu'' vet ** eternal" state of blessedness for which 
1j<* 1i(>|u'»1 (ell. i\'. IS). 

Tin' plira-«', "to be absent from the body/* may therefore 
d''notr, in)t ill:' happiness of a disembodied state, but a release 
from tlw suir«'jing and <lying l)ody, either to " sleep in Jesus," 
or to he ])rr>(;ni ^vilh Christ in the glorified body of the resur- 

rc-r-iin;i. 

'i'iic oihcr ]'a>sage commonly supposed to show that death 
a<hnit- the >oul to heaven (Phil. i. 21-23), should be compared 
with the* (nntcxt. I'aul had just said that Christ would be 
*' laajfiiiiii'*] in hi> br>dv, whether by life or by death/* "When 
in* tln-n iv\i\- : "To liv«* is Christ, and to die is gain,*' he may 
siirnitV (if her ih«' gain 1(» tli<^ cause of Christ, by the martyrdom 
which in his prison li<' now awaited, or his own git»atcr reward, 
as a martyr, in the r<»>urrection (eh. iii, 10). Moreover, such 
wiM'c his prrsrnt afliiclions, that any form of death would be a 
wcl'-onn' idea ('. And as in the other piissage, so here, the 
dcp.irturc to h;' with Christ may denote either tiie repose of the 
j^aint^ in the IxKoni of Chri>t, or tlie full union with him in the 
re ariiction. which Paul so earnestly desires (ch. iii. K)— 1-1). 

An<l there aiv sonn* n-a-ons for suj)posing that the phrase 
here r(*n«h'n-| "to depart*' (nr r^ um/.tfyui) may signify ''tore- 

1 (.'..iiiiMn.' MiilU-r, Chr. l)c>c. of Sin, II. 3So. 
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torn," or " the release," with special allusion to the coming back 
of the dead from Hades, of which the early Christians made so 
much. The verb here used occurs in Luke xii. 36, in the sense 
of "return." In twenty-two manuscripts of the Septuagint, 
including the Oxford, it is used in Josh. xxii. 8, for the Hebrew 
word which always signifies "to return." And in Wisd. ii. 1, it 
occurs in the phrase : " neither was there any man known to have 
returned from the grave" (avaXvaac, hotter released). In ch. v. 
13: "An arrow . . . parteth the air, which immediately 
cometh together again" (uveXvOv, retumeth). In ch. xvi. 13, 14: 
" Thou hast power of life and death ; thou leadest to the gates of 
Hades, and bnngest up again. But a man killeth, . . . 
and can not bring back (Jiva>.wi) the soul received [into Hades]." 
In 2 Mace. viii. 25: "Lacking time, they returned" {uvMaav), 
In ch. ix. 1 : " Antiochus returned (ava?^Ai;/cc3f, De Wette, zurilck- 
kehrte) in a disorderly manner from Persia." In ch. xv. 28 : 
"Now when the battle was done, returning again with joy" 
(dvo^Kwrff). The noun as used in 2 Tim. iv. 6, may signify 
" release" ; though the context here shows that the hopes of Paul 
were centered not on the event of death, but of the resurrection. 

The Parable of the rich man and Lazarus, also, will not sus- 
tain the modern expectation of entering heaven at death. 
Borrowed from the Jews themselves, it simply illustrates their 
dramatic conceptions of the Underworld. Lazarus is in Abra- 
ham's bosom ; but Abraham was dead ; and the Jews did not 
consider the patriarchs as living until the resurrection.* 

Nor does the reply of Christ to the thief on the cross sustain 
the modern view. The meaninor mnv ho : " T snv nnlo thee, oven 
this day, when it all seems so unlikely, thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise, when I enter my kingdom;" or the term " Paradise" 
may denote the state of the saints in the underworld. With this 
interpretation the Gnostics disliked the passage; and we are 

1 See the Jerusalem Talmud, Chagignh, fol. 77, 4; — Lightfour, in loco; — 
Trench, On the Parables : " ' Abraham's bosom ' is not heaven, though it will 
issue in heaven ; so neither * Hades* is hell, though it will issue in it, when 
death and Hades shall be cast into the lake of fire, which is the proper hell." 

22« 
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toM tljat ^Vlnrrion cut away the expression: "Tliou shall be with 
inc in Par:iili-(K*'^ 

Tin' (loctriiK.^ of a detention, so far fwm. conducing to that of 
piirii.iioiy, li:i< Ikmmi in fact mo?t distasteful to the Romish 
Clmnli ; as the di-pnte between More and Tyndal will illustrate. 
It snlV««i«il still more for its connection, real or incidental, with 
Chilia-in. In thi> ronnoetion, it is asserted by Justin Martyr, in 
tin' i)?i.-^:«'j:c abovo cited, where he adds that *'many, even those 
ol' I bat racH* of C'bri-iians who follow iwf pure and godly doctrine, 
do not .icknowlrdjro it. For I have demonstrated to thee that 
tilt -<• Mr<' indr* d nt/h-d Christians; but are atheists and impious 
Inn ii<-.*' In >onK' nianu>cripts and early editions of Justin, 
tin' lir-t word " not *' ha> been omitted ; and in the Paris edition 
(17 t'2) labor is bestowed to make the omission consist with the 
context. The same causes contributed to the neglect of Irena^us, 
wbo-r only extant work has been pi-eserved mostly in a Latin 
tran>lation. It wa< suj>po>ed to be lost, until a copy was discov- 
cied by Knisnuis, and given to the world. One writer, a 
l\omani>t, reirarding the obnoxious doctrine as a "filthy clout 
anniX'.d to bi> works' f^avs "if l^ad bren bf»ftor that tliev had 
burird tin* .^aim- in eternal oblivion, llian to uncover the secret 
sliann" ol' .-<> worthy a father."*'* 

lint Abat<'ver imlirect occasion for prejudice there was in the 
oxiravaL'anec^^ of ibe ancient Cbiliasts, of the Munster Anabap- 
ti^i<. and of the Fifth Monarebv nicn, it is certain that some of 
the K*<ibrmers In Id the doctrine of d<;tention in the intermediate 
state. 'J'hn-i, Luther, in Eccl. ix. 10, says: *^ Another proof that 
the dead are insensible. Solomon thinks, therefore, that the 
dead arc allog'iher asleep, and think of nothing. They lie, not 
reckon in ir days or vcars, but, when awakened, will'seem to tliem- 
selvis to have sh»pt scarcely a moment."' This doctrine, 

1 l'.l>il)I.:iiiin-, IImtc*. xlii. 

- Tiin i:-. Ciimin. on IIov. xx. 5. Sec J. Vk\ Brooks, Elements of Phrophet- 

ioul Iiitrrj'r«'t;:ti(>ii. 

3 ()|.|i. Twill. IV. ful. 37, 1574. See Blackbumc, Concerning an Intermediate 
^tixW, ec. 4. 5, jiiul Ajip. ; — Daylo, Hist, and Crit. Diet. Luther, Bern. DD. 
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however, incurred the greatest odium, and exposed those who 
favored it to the severest reproaches and calumnies. Thus 
Feuardentius says : *• I call most Lutherans new Saddncees, 
who, when they read in Luther's comments that the dead 
so sleep as to know and feel nothing, . . . say that the soul 
of man dies with the body. I call the great mass of the Calvin- 
ians new Epicureans, who, hearing daily from Calvin and his 
ministers that all blessed spirits are dead, are larva? and shades 
with which we have no communion, exclaim, with the support 
of Calvin, ' Let us say that the soul is extinct with the body, 
and forthwith Purgatory, and the Mass, and the Homish Priest 
will be done away.' 1 call those Anabaptists, now sprung from 
the Lutherans and Calvinians, new Soul-slayers, who, in the 
year 15G8, scattered through Poland the Cracow theses, of which 
the ttjnth is, ' We deny that any soul remains after death, but 
call that a device of Anti-Christ, to furnish his kitchen by the 
figment of Purgatory and the invocation of saints.*"^ Calvin 
replied to the^e charges, addressing, not the Romanists, but the 
Anabaptists, in his " Psychopannychy." In an age of contro- 
versial abuse,- this is perhaps the most objurgatory of Calvin's 
books. He repeats the reproach against the Soul-sleepers, call- 
ing them Psychotomists. The first resurrection he defines to be 
that of the sanctified soul, presently after the death of the body ; 
the second resurrection is that of the body. The title of the 
work, — "Watchful through the Night," perhaps indicates an 
opinion that the departed saints are not in the glorified state. 

But the reformers had other work than to dispute about the 
economy, or to weigh the happiness, of an interim. The general 
result of their efforts, as it appears in the received theology, is 
well stated by a writer whose remarkable book should be good 
authority. " They extinguished the fiames of Purgatory, and 
enlarged the boimds of hell by adding Hades to it. No middle 
state or place was any longer believed in, but every departed 
sonl entered immediately upon the place of its destination, either 
beaven or bell. They carried this point too far. It was wrong 

I Note to his edition of Irenew, 1. 2, c. 63. 
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to make a Piiriraiory of Ilndcs; but it was also going too far to 
do it away to^rctluT wilh Purgator}'." ^ 

Win by tlii-; viow the importance of the Resurrection was 
critiivly overlooked. The only importance that could now be 
in any way clainuMl tor it, was that it will contribute a body, an 
ad<liii(»ii of physical torment to the lost, and of bliss to the 
saved; or that. u>herin«^ in a scene of judgment, it will give 
O(»ea-ioii tor a vindication of God's dealings with mankind. Thus 
tlie jinlirnuMit Ix'coines a trial not so much of human conduct, as 
ot' the <livin«' a«hninistration. It followed that Christians must 
tliink and can* Ie-> about their final redemption from the power 
of dcMih. An<l that they actually did so is apparent in the fact 
tliat in a Ho«ly of Confessions published at Geneva in the year 
ir»lL\ and <h v-^iirned to sliow a substantial agreement in doctrine 
ainon^r l*roi«-iant< in order to meet the Romish clamor about 
thrir variation-, eleven out of the sixteen collected Confessions 
made no ineniion of the Rosurreetion. 

§ o. raYCHOPANNYCnY. 

1- I lie M iitinn nt whit'li Calvin expressed by this term, which 
illn.-trate-^ tlie odd f«)rtnnes of words by its transfer to those 
wi:oni he o|>|)OM'd, true? Tliis question is of even less im- 
portance than that eoneerning our identity; save as its solu- 
tion alfeei- our luibiis of scriptural interpretation. "Wliat mat^ 
i*']'-^ it, if the ('liri««tian is sure of immortality, with its burden of 
eternal Liiorv. whether its consummation dates a few years earlier 
or later? AVill the future eteniity be abridged by any delay? 
If the I'utnre lil'e were limited, we might wish to begin its enjoy- 
ment MM»n. Impatience for the fmile is excusable; for the 
a-.-uii d iiilinlie, ji ihith longing with tireless patience and scorn- 
inL' aL'e< of (hlay as a moment, is nobler. May not a little repose 
be better Ibr n<, en^ the dawn of the sleepless, endless day? 

AVe <lo not say that it will. AVe simply remark that the 

1 ir. Jim^j Stillin::, PiiciuTiatolojry, cd. by Prof. Busb. The work is interest- 
in-; u^r h< ai'iouiits ni' spiritualist plicenoiucim, which the author fully believed 
while ho u'lvisoi^ the render never to cncoarage the advances of the spirits. 
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Scriptures give us few hints of the condition of the soul in its 
unclothed state. Deings of angelic order, ever waiting before 
the throne of the Heavenly Father, seem to be appointed as 
ministering spirits, guardians of those who trust in him. Whether 
the angels are pure spirits, or have some kind of body, we cannot 
tell. May not an embodiment be the needful furnishing and 
equipment of every finite spirit, for the purposes of its being? 
May not this be the only means of a relation to time and space ; 
of a sensible connection whh the material world, its beauties, its 
grandeurs, its harmonies? If the si^ritual phenomena now so 
rife are the work of disembodied souls, may they not be ex- 
plained by their privation and discontent, shut out from the 
world of sight and sound, hoping for no eternal day, seeking an 
abnormal connection with matter, and playing pranks worthy 
of their respite from the gloom of night? And in the economy 
of thinking substance, may not a material apparatus be its bal- 
lance-wheel, serving as a useful mechanism to regulate, and. thus 
to help, its progress. It is well known that the brain pulsates 
strongly, with earnest thought and deep feeling ; may not matter, 
like logic, be concerned with the distinction between reasoning, 
or " discourse," and intuition ? As these two methods, or rather 
parts and features, of thought, perhaps save us, by their due 
combination, from an overwhelming instantaneousness of thought 
on the one hand, and from sluggishness on the other hand, may 
we not sup|K)se that in the disembodied state the soul is lost in 
an intuition of its past histoiy, with no process of thinking and 
with no note of time? The interval between death and the 
resurrection may appear as a moment ; and that moment such 
as is experienced in what may be a partial separation of soul 
and body, in the fright of falling from a precipice, or in apparent 
drowning ; when the mind, periiaps, loosens from the brain. The 
continuance of such a state may be trance, or mania. The entire 
disruption is what we call death ; which to the trusting soul may 
be a repose, under the conditions we have named; not a state of 
thinking ; perhaps, on the other hand, not of unconsciousness ; 
but of momentary all-consciousness, the same to those who die 
aoon cr late, the resurrectipn and the judgment close following. 
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The rsi'iiptural iirjrnmcnt to show that the intermediate state is 
one ot* a<tivity. rests on passaj^os which are either obviously 
e\(N'j)ii(»!i;il. nr ilr.unalie. The ar*^uinent to prove uuconscious- 
ii('-> i- oihn ]):i«-«il on the expnfssions. " th«.» dead know not any 
thiiiir r *' tlu'ir love, and their hatred, and their envv, is now 
])('ii-lMMl : " ami. " tli<'re is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor \vi>«Ioin, in tin* ^rave, whither thou poest " (Ecol. ix. 5, 6, 
I'M. r>Mt ih«'<«' expressions are evidently (vv. 2, 4) the eoncJu- 
si(.n ot'nn K|>i<ure:ni arpjument, inchulin,^ the denial of all future 
liie, wliich tlir •* Vreaeher*' had taken up. And when Hezekiah 
^ay-:: *• the drad cannot pniise thee" (Isa. xxxviii. 18), the lan- 
£ruaL'«' is railur that ordesj)air respecting any future life (v. 11). 
'I'ln' ^al^«* may he said of tlio. cxi>ression3 in Job iii. 11, IG ; 
xiv. 10, 11 ; l'>. vi. .*> ; XXX. 1); Ixxxviii. 10-12; cxv. 17; with 
whieh conijiare 1 Cor. xv. IH, where the argument evidently 
sh(»^v< that tho^c who are fallen asleep in Ciu'ist, are not perished, 
^inrr ( "liri>( ha> risen. 

Th<' dis<ii>>ions of this chapter may bo recapitulated in the 
v,(U"<N ot* anolh'T : 

** Till' soul, to Ik* complete, to develope itself as a soul, must 
exuniaiizc ilM-ir. throw itself out in space; and this extemal- 
izaiiou is iIk; hody." ** TIu^ doctrine of immortality in the 
Bi])lr i^ >ii(h a- to include always the idea of the resurrection. 
It i- an f/j.-TrAVT'.; .\ ri'.'V jvftywT.p. The whole argument in the 15th 
eliaj>i«'i ot' Isi Corinthians, as well as the representation in 
1 riics. iv. l.'5-ls, proceeds in the assumption that the life of 
the l"f(h/, as well as that of the soul, is indispensable to the 
jxMiict >tat" i)\' our nature as human. The soul, then, during 
thr iutcrni(.<llat«.' state, can not pos.-ibly constitute, in the biblical 
\i<'\v. a (•oini)lctc man; and the case rcipiires, besides, that we 
should conceive of its relation to the l)o<ly as still in force; 
not al)-nlutely de.^troyed, but only suspended. The whole con- 
diiioii is interiniistic, and by no possibility of conception capable 
of hoiuir ihou'j^ht (if as complete and final. When the resur- 
rection hody appears, it will not be as a new frame abruptly 
eivated ii)r the occasion, and brought to the soul in the way of 
outward addition and supplement. It will be found to hold in 
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strict organic continuity with the body, as it existed before 
death, as the action of the same law of life ; which implies that 
this law has not been annihilated, but suspended only, in the 
intermediate state. In this character, however, it must be 
regarded as resting in some way, (for where else could it rest ?) 
in the seperate life, as it is called, of the soul itself; the slum- 
bering power of the resurrection, ready at the proper time, in 
obedience to Christ's powerful word, to clothe itself with its former 
actual nature, in full identity with the form which it carried before 
death, though under a far higher order of existence. Only then 
can the salvation of the soul be considered complete. All at 
last is one life; the subject of which is the totality of the 
believer's person, comprehending soul and body alike, from the 
beginning of the process to the end. . . . The resurrection 
of the body will be simply the outburst of the life that had been 
ripening for immortality under the cover of the old Adamic 
nature before. The winged psyche has its elemental organiza- 
tion in the worm, and does not lose it in the tomb-like chrysalis." ^ 

§ 4. EESUKRECTION OF THE UNJUST. 

To this endeavor after a philosophy of the resurrection, we 
may add a thought respecting that of the unjust. It is hard to 
believe that they are raised up by a miracle that ends in their 
destruction, or that accomplishes nothing but a judgment, which 
in this view must appear simply vindictive. If they have no 
immortality, why are their slumbers disturbed? But if their 
resurrection is connected with the Redemption, by a law that 
finds illustration in analagous facts, this difficulty may be re- 
moved. Damaged seeds that are sown, often exhaust their 
vitality, and perish, in germination. And we have noted the fact, 
that of insects which pass through the chrysalis state to that of 
the psyche, or butterfly, many, from injuries suffered in their 
original form, utterly perish in the transition. Now the Glad 
Tidings of the Redemption, quickening and invigorating the 
soul with new life, may so far repair the injury done it in 

1 NeviOf Mystical Presence, pp. 171, 172, 177. 
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the Fall, lliat ovon the unbelievinir, who derive many benefits 
tln'niV(»m ill this lifr, may not altogether perii^h in Ihc bodily 
ilcatli. Not to say that the average duration of life is greater 
tor thf (io-pcK it <oems certain that life is of a higher type. 
Kvvn bavl men in Christendom are familiar with moral senti- 
nicnt^, great trutlK of humanity, which the heathenish intellect 
has not conceived. 3Iay not such truth?, as food to the souls 
even of those who do not cleave to him who is the Truth 
and the Lite, cause death itself to be divided, as the proper 
efl'ect nn<l token of the Redemption? And for judgment, it is 
as if till* unjust, hearing the voice of God in the last call to life, 
should be putting on a glorious incorruption, and should perish 
in the act. 



CHAPTER VIII. -i 

THE HISTORICAL ARGUMENT. 

" Onr Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath al)olishcd death, nnd brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel." 

It 13 often alleged that the doctrine of the soul's proper 
imroortalitj is supported by the common consent of mankind ; 
and many suppose that the view we have advanced is without a 
history, but is almost a new thing under the sun. Our previous 
discussions have sufficiently intimated the contrary ; but we 
ought here to give a more full account of the hopes and 
fears, the beliefs and doubts, of men in the ages past, respecting 
their future destiny. A true account of these, and a more 
full statement of the effects of the received doctrine, will furnish, 
we think, a distinct and valid argument for our view. 

§ 1. EASTKRN AND ANCIENT DOCTRINE. 

Among the Chinese^ Huddhism is the only doctrine of human 
destiny that can be properly styled religious. It was introduced 
from India in the first century of our era, and its Hindoo 
doctrine of metempsychosis is too well known to be recited 
here. The other religious systems, or rather, substitutes for 
religion, are : 1st. That of Confucius, wlio stumbled upon the 
half-truth that virtue is its own reward, and needs no pay-day 
in an after life. The culture which he introduced might be 
called a parent-worship, and a reverence for the memory of 
the great. But this system, which has dedicated 1,5G0 temples 
to Confucius, is maintained simply for the sake of its rites, 
and as a useful establishment ; it has no significance beyond 
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that wliirli i> >('('\\.^ And this **icct of the learned," says 
Dr. MoniMin, ** which is so niis-crably deficient respecting the 
Diiiy, i< :i1m) ( niinly silent respecting the immortalit)' of 
tin ^oiiK ;i< vv( 11 :i< iutiire rewards and punishments. Virtue 
is icwanl' <1. niwl vico punished, in the individuals, or in their 
p«>-(« 1 iiv ()]\ <ar:h ; but of a separate state of existence they 
do ni»l .-}M-Mk." 

•Jil. The -til of the Rationalists, founded by Lautsz in the 
sixth i( niiirv Ik ioic? Christ, resembled n<>t a little the Grecian 
Stoic-; and, like tin in, so far as they held immortality at all, 
Ik'M it 11* »{ t'nr nil nun, but for a class. They taught the ema- 
nation ot all Liool hcin^rs from the bosom of Reason, and their 
ntiMii ihiili r lor an (.lernal existence; but that the bad ore 
d«'>tint'«l to >ncic^<ivo births with many sorrows. The immor- 
tality of the i^ood mini, however, was little moi'e than an eternal 
fann'. •• II<* who does not dissipate his life is imperishable; he 
who die> an<l i- not forgotten has eternal life." And, as though 
an inij>ci-(»nal lil'e beyond the grave were of little account, the 
sect loiiix <'iid«'a\ored to fnul an elixir which should insure lon- 
gevity or iunnortaliiy. They are now degenerated.* 

od. An(>iii('r >eet, less numerous, held that '* there is no other 
principh' of all things but a vacuum and nothing; from nothing 
all thini:- havr sprnng. to nothing they must again return; and 
tJien' idl our hope-; end.'' ^ 

The /////'/'(> (hx'lrine is most important for our argument in 
its early history. And here its form is the same that reappears 
in some of i!ie (Ireeian schools, viz: that the soul is immortal 
beeanse ii i^ <'l(rnal. Tliis view is stated at large in a poetical 
doenuK lit ot' very ancient date, tlie IJhagavad Gita, which is 
*'adiniti«'d lo eoniain the very essence of Brahminieal philoso- 
jihy. and which s(»is fortli in a nio-t lively manner, questions 
which iiin>t have airitated tlie IlindcH) mind at all periods."* 
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The loUowiiiLT extracts show its etiiical and religious cbarac 

1 MnirI<M'. Awr. I'li'l., o. 4. 

- S. W. Willi.-tir.s '1 h.' Middle Kinp.lr.m, I. 212-249. 
5 Aiu-'u'iit I'ri-.iriiK'iit-; Ni!\v Yvirk. Ib'Srt, j.p. 120,121. 
* Mauric'O, Ai.c. IMiii. c; 3, ^ 2. 
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ter. **Let the motive be in the deed, not in the event. Be not 
one whoso motive for action ks tlie hope of reward/' ** The man 
who, havinjr abandoned all the lusts of the flesh, v.-alketh with- 
out inordinate desires, unassuming, and free from pride, obtain- 
eth liappiness. This is divine dependence. A man being pos- 
sessed of this confidence in the Supreme goeth not astray; even 
at the hour of death, should he attain it, he shall mix with the 
incorporeal nature of Brahm." *' The fouI neither killeth, nor 
id killed. You cannot say of it, it hath been, is about to be, or 
is to be hereafter. It is a thing without birth. It is ancient, 
constant, and eternal. . . . As a man throwxth aAvay old 
garments and putteth on new, so the soul, having quitted its old 
mortal frames, entereth into others which are new. The weapon 
divideth it not; the fire burnetii it not; the water corrupteth it 
not; the wind drieth it not away. It is indivisible, inconsuma- 
ble, incorruptible ; it is univei*sal, permanent, immovable. . . 
The former state of being is unknown ; the middle [present] 
state is evident ; the future state is not to be discovered." * 

The PersiatiSn with all their Dualism, have a restorationist 
doctrine of the soul. According to Zoroaster, it has Onnuzd 
for its creator, and is united to the body at its birth. At death it 
is sent to paradi?e, or to hell for its i)urification, »nccording as 
good or evil predominates in its life, to await the rosuri*cction 
In that day Maschia and ^laschiana, the parents of the human 
race, will rise first, and the judgment succeeds. Those not yet 
purified are sent again to hell. Here the tortures of three days 
and three nights, equal to an agony of tliree thousand years, 
suffice to reclaim the mo.-t wicked. The world shall melt, and 
be purified; hell and its demons shall be cleansed; Ahriman 
reclaimed and converted to goodness. ^ * 

Of the Egi/ptian doctrine of the soul Ileroilotus and Diodorus 
have given dilTerent accounts; the former asserting that this 
people were ** the first of mankind who had defended the immor- 
tality of the soul ;" and that tliey held its transmigration through 

1 Wilkins's trans, pp. 40, 43, 3G, 37. 

2 Zend Avcta; Bonn I)ehe*cli. T ran p. by Du Perron, Pari?, 1771. Tome 
n. pp. 341, 344, 384, 415, 410. Colfipare Eraser, Hist, of Persia, c. 4. 
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various animal bodies, and its rotiini to a human boclv. in a 

m 

jx'iin;! i>C \\ivrr tlio'.i^und yoai's. " ^ The hitter tells us that they 
*'('i)ii>i<!. n «1 tlii- liic a< of very triiling consequence, and therefore 
valiMMl in proportion a quiet repose after death. This led them 
to <'on-l<!('r ilie hahitaiions of the livin<2: as mere lod^rinprs, in 
^\ hii li, as -ojournrrs, they put up for a short time, while they 
eallt'd ilu" -cpnli lin-s of the dead everlasting dwellings, be<.*Jiuse 
tli< y (oii/umc in the grave such an immeasurable length of 
tinn.'. - 

The r( eoneiliation of these statements has been attempted in 
varion.. ways. One writer regards metempsychosis as an eso- 
terie doctrine of tlie priesthood, and thinks the common people 
l«)ok('<l to tli«' sepulehrc as their final resting place.* Another 
asks \vli<>ilur transnii«rration was a dreaded destiny, to be de- 
lays d liv th<' j>reservation of the body? or did the embalmed 
bodv a\v;iit it< re-animation, when the soul should have ended 
its wandering's ? or was this care of the body an expression of 
conecin — an cnaeted prayer for the welfare of the soul?* 
Anotlier remarks that the worthy alone were embalhied, after 
an (Md<al from wliieh kings were not exempt; and asks if the 
wifkcd alone v.ere driv<»n away fi'om their bodies, and con- 
demned to transmi;i:ration ? " It is distinctly shown that all virtu- 
ous men beeame ' Osiris,* and returned again to the Good Being 
whenee th<ir >ouls emanated." And he concludes : ''There is 
suilieient rea-on to believe from the monuments, that the souls 
wliieh underwent transmiirration were those of men whose sins 
were ol' a siilli<iently moderate kind to admit that purification, 
tlu; nnj)ardonable sinner being condemned to eternal fire."* 
Another writer, alter an interesting discussion of the subject, 
says: *' Jt woidtl be vain to endeavor to combine these different 
statements and in<lieations of opinion into a system which should 
represent the defmcd and universal behef of the Egyptian 
pe(»ple." ^ 

1 r.iitpil>'.', c. 123. - lli^t. 1. l,c. 51 ; citctl l»y Tlooron,llist. Roscflrches, I. 190. 
8 lIconMi. i!». I.;.. H»»-19G. 4 Sclilopri-l IMiil. oflli.^t. pp. 157-160, Bolin's ed. 
^ Wilkit; .):i. II'...' Ancient l-<;yptiuns, I. oSO. Tho last was probably an eso- 
tcrio do.'trino, :i- ^v:l< n similar tonet ot't!i«? 4^«rovk iilriloj^ophers. 
'^ Kcnri«k, b^rvpt un-lcr the Pharaohs, I. 409, 410. 
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§ 2. THE GRECIAN SCHOOLS. 

The Pythagoreans, — " What simple and illiterate man or ob- 
ficure woman is there now," says Augustine, " that does not be- 
lieve the immortality of the soul and a future life? Which 
point being first maintained among the Greeks in disputation by 
Pherecydes the Assyrian, Pythagoras the Samian was so touched 
by the novelty of the subject, that fi-om a wrestler he turned 
philosopher." ^ 

Augustine seems to suppose the doctrine " new " to Pytha- 
goras was the same which in his day had become almost the 
catholic doctrine. But in fact Augustine did not understand the 
" novelty," and it will be new to many at this day. For Phe- 
recydes expressed the pantheistic sentiment of the Hindoos and 
Egyptians in a philosophic theory, and introduced the doctrine 
of the soul's eternal nature. Hence the remark of Cicero that 
he " first taught that the souls of men are eternal," carefully 
using the word that denoted an uncreated, divine nature.^ And 
the sequel shows that Pythagoras regarded this as the ground ot 
before and after life. " They say," adds Cicero, " that Plato 
came to Italy to fonn acquaintance with the Pythagoreans, 
where he learned all their doctrines ; and especially that he not 
only concurred with Pythagoras on the eternity of souls, but 
gave a reason therefor; which we will pass by, if you do not ob- 
ject, and abandon all this hope of immorlality." Tatian treats 
this doctrine as an arrogant opinion of the philosophers, opposed 
to the true faith in an after life. " Aristotle," he says, " is the 
heir of Pherecydes* doctrine, and traduces the doctrine of the 
soul's immortality."* Cudworth, speaking of *Mhat grand mys- 
tery of the Egj'ptian theology (derived by Orpheus from them) 
that * God is all,' " traces to the same source the Pythagorean 
doctrine that " no real entity is made or destroyed," as also its 

1 Epist. 137, c. 3, eil. Benedict. 

2 " rtierecvtles Syrius primum dixit animos homiuum esse sompiterno?.* 
Tusc. Quaist., 1. 1, c. 10. Donatus the grammiirian »ajs that ttmpiUmm 
properly relate* to the gods, perpetuus to men. — In Audriam Terentil, act. 6 
ftc. 6. 

* Oratio c. Graecos, c. 26 ' 
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corollary, tho prtHrxistcnce and transmigration of the soul.* 
Aiifl Ritt'i" \r\U 11^ the Pythagoreans were wont to "refer all 
tli«^ Mpp'arathv's (»i' individual soul-life to the universal ensouling 
f'liciirv of tlie world ;" and "all souls were with them an efilux 
nKTcly of ih».* iinivt'rsal soul."* 

TIm' Klcrttirs Inld likewise the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
One :iii<l \\u' All. "The individual, hy itself and separate from 
rioiK can have luitiior permanence or being." Creation is im- 
pos-il)l«\ a> aNo motion ; to prove which, famous arguments 
wen* d« vix'd l»y Zciio. one of the foundei'^ of the sect.* The ar- 
gument a<jain-t creation has been lately revived in a work cn- 
litl<'d *• Innnurtality Triumphant."* Surely there 13 nothing 
new nmlei* the ^im. 

The /.;///'•>•. wh<)>c views were in some respects n transition 
from tho-<\)n-t named to the d(H*trines of the Stoics, regarded 
the -onl a- *' an <'manated portion of the universal fire, or uni- 
v( r-al rea-on, which encompasses the heaven, and rules All; 
and thenl'on' it can only be preservi.'d by the constantly accru- 
inir lire." .Alan's life is a mere semblance. Ilencc the expres- 
sion- of II(M*;;cKtus: ** The very birth of man is a calamity — a 
birth nnfo death." ** Death is in our life, and life in our death." 
*' ^Men are moiial ^'ods ; the gods immortal men, living in man's 
di*a:h, ;m<l dyin:r in man's life." The heaven of the Ionic was 
r('al>-orj);ion inio the. divine reason.* 

Th«' XA//c laiih, >() far as it was a faith, contemplated the im- 
nioriality ot a clas-, and will be examined hereafter. The doc- 
trine oT the I ilea-^u re-seeking ICpicureans is well known, at least 
in Paul's ci[ali<.n of it : *• Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
W(? die.'' 'i'he Pijrrhnnists were th<' avowed sceptics of the age, 
and douht<Ml evciything. But we think their doubts will not ap- 
pear alto;i:eth(r without occasion, when we have examined the 

1 hito:i. Sy;r:n I. '^:,'^Ai'A. 

2 Hi-t. oi All.-, riiil., I. 4'Jf3. Morrison's trans. ^ 

3 S.r Kittcr, Ili.t. of Anc. Phil. I, 442, 443; — Tennemann, ManuAl of Phil- 
^101; and aln.vo, p. 22S. 

♦ By J. B. l).),l<. 

fi Ritter, Hist, of Anc. riill. I. pp. 240, 251. 
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views of the three greatest thinkers of the age, and when we 
have seen the result of the Greek philosopliy in the despair of 
its later admirers. 

In the mind of Socrates the idea of Duty was paramount ; and 
with this was connected a more definite notion of the personality 
of God and of man. The human soul was indeed derived from 
God, as a spark of divinity ; but it then ceased to be a part of 
God. It was a divine being, or similar to God. In respect of 
its reason and invisible energy, it approximated to the divinity, 
and was therefore immortal.^ But by its freedom of will it 
might forsake its allegiance to God. 

Such a doctrine must be well guarded by moral considera- 
tions, lest the divinity in the bad man should become his license. 
But how should the evil soul be punished? It could not die; 
for that would subvert the hope of immortality itself In the 
choice between life and death for all, Socrates would say : " the 
soul is certainly immortal." In the Phaido, he is made to speak 
of its destiny thus : " We should consider this, that if the soul is 
immortal, it requires our care not only for the present time, 
which we call life, but for all time ; and the danger would now 
appear to be dreadful, if we should neglect it. For if death 
were a deliverance from everything, it would be a great gain to 
the wicked, when they die, to be delivered at the same time from 
the body, and from their vices together with the soul ; but now, 
since it appe}a*3 to be immortal, it can have no other refuge 
from evils, nor safety, except by becoming as good and wise as 
possible."^ lie then recites thejnyth respecting Hades, and the 
final judgment of souls ; and adds : " Those who appear to be 
incurable through the magnitude of their offences, either from 
having committed many and great sacrileges, or many unjust 
and lawless murders, or other similar crimes, these a suitable 
destiny hurls into Tartarus, whence they never come forth." 
Those who can be cured are subjected to the needful punish- 
ments. " Those who have lived an eminently holy life are set 

1 Xenophon, Mcmorab. 1. 1, c. 4, H 8, 9; 1. 4, c. 3, § 14; — Plato, Ph«do; — 
Tcnnemann, Hbt. of Phil. § 115. 
3 cc. 129, 130. Gary's trans. 
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tVf- iroiii Il.!(ii ;i!.rl .Iwfll on xh** upper parU of the earth." 
Ami .-.nM.!;.: ii --••, tlir y who Imvo sufTiciimtly purified themselves 
Itv ill.!-. M'liliv -hail liv<- wiihout bodieji, throughout all future 
li'i, ■. ami -hall anivr at habitations vet more beautiful tlian 

■r 

!h« -r, wl.j.h ii i< niitlMT easy to deseribc, nor at present is there 
>n{livii ii! liiin' lor iIk- purpose. But for the sake of those things 
V. !ii< ii ur hax'- «a sciibcci, WO should use every endeavor, so as 
to ;;((i'iir;' \irtia' nsid wisdom in this life. For the reward is 
ii'-Mr. a: (1 I In* lio|).' is grpat." 

Till- V. a- 1'."' ciiiininaliou of the hope of the ancients. Soerates 
hiinMli' .ni, Id hardly ri>«' aprniu so high. lie proceeds: **To 
ailina j"->i::v(I y that fhose thin;?s are exactly as I have described 
?l,''ai. (Ik-, I'oi lM'('.»in«' a man of sense. That, however, cither 
ihi- «i - »:ii<ihi!iLr of ilu* kind takes place with respect to our 
M»i.i- aa i iln'ir hahiiations, — sinee the soul is certainly immor- 
tal. — ihi- ai.|»i aiH (o mo most lilting to be believed, and worthy 
rh«- ha/.a'd lur oih' who trusts in its realitv ; for the hazard is 
ii"h'n'. ;;nd if is rl'j:ht to alhn*o ourstdves with such things, as 
wi'li riichaHinicni' ; for wlTudi n^ason I have prolonged my story 
to -u( h a 1« nirih."^ IIo bvtrays the wishlul nature of his hope 
\\ hcii h<- -av- : " Thongh I should be mistaken, I gain at least 
thiH nua h. ihaf th«' cxpiM-tation makes mo less uneasy while I 
li\«'. and my tviMv will dio with me/' And he concludes his 
d.ii'iHT iM-inrc hi< judges with this remark: "I am going out of 
ill*' woild. and yoii aro to continue in it; but which of us has 
til*' Ix'ticr pari, i- a sccrrt to every one but God." 

J*/(ffo held (hr ]*ythagorean doctrine of the souPs eternity; 
for that "ihr iintpautal is defmite in number, and it is impossi- 
hit' that ih'ic -hould bo more than there actually are ; so that 
whaU'v<r he ila' mnnber of souls, all must have existed fix>m 
oicniiiy."- 1)111 thr soul itself is bipartite, or nither, double; 
that which i; immortal being derived from the supreme God, 
and th*' mortal hi'ing created by the inferior gods, and main- 
tained hy a t'unstnnt aggregation. These are respectively the 
ratic.iial and I he animal soul. Th(^ fonner is essential being, 

' '•.-. l-J;; ]4.->. 2 Kitter, Hist, of Aiic. Phil. II. 809. 
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and intrinsically good. It must be immortal, " because it can- 
not be destroyed by its peculiar ill, — moral evil. For an es- 
sence can only be destroyed by some ill necessarily attending it, 
not by any foreign ill ; now, the moral evil would cease to be 
such, if it annihilated the soul, and thereby released it from all 
ill."* In this self-subsistence of the soul lay the germ of the 
i-estorationism of which we shall soon discover the fruif. The 
punishment of the vicious is thus described : " Those who are 
only careful about bodily pleasures, and hate all philosophical 
meditation, will feel after death the same aversion for the shape- 
less and incorporeal, and, as shades, still subject to the corporeal 
principle, will hover round their graves seeking to recover their 
lifeless bodies."* Plato held likewise the migration of souls 
through various human and brute forms. 

His doctrine of eternal punishments is thus stated : " Those 
who have acted unjustly in the extreme, and have through such 
crimes become incurable, serve as examples to others. . . . 
I think, too, that the greatest part of these examples will con- 
sist of tyrants, kings, and potentates, and such as have governed 
the affairs of cities ; for these through their power commit the 
greatest and most impious crimes. Homer also testifies the 
truth of these assertions ; for he makes those to be kings and po- 
tentates that are punished in Hades through the whole of time, 
vizx Tantalus, Sisyphus, and Tityus ; but he does not make 
Thersites, or any other private unworthy individual, oppressed 
with the greatest punishments as if incurable ; for I do not think 
he could be guilty of incurable offences.'* ' When we recollect 
that Thersites was the most ill-favored man in the whole army 
of Achilles, and as vicious as he was ugly, we may consider the 
ancient doctrine of future punishment as far more mild than the 
modem. 

His view of the end of all things is desponding. " On the 
ground that whatever is produced must decay, he admits even 
that the duration of the divine work itself is limited, and that its 
period is determined by a perfect number. The way in which 
he makes the might of the coq)oreal to be overborne by. the 

I Bitter, Hist of Phil. U. 868. * Ibid. p. 870. » Gorgias, p. 626. 
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rfa>on, is far fVoiii establishing the perfect dominion of good. 
Tin' ]i;»\v<r <»t til" croils over men is unable to bring all things to 
j)frr.(tli)n." ^ llmcotlie doctrine of an eternal vicisMtude, of 
wljicli tli'^ h<>-«all«(l Platonic year was the ]»hilosopIiic poem. 
And it i> (loiiliit'iil wln'tiier any rpon, or eternity, of which he 
?|)(;k<', .wa< loiiLT'i' than this year of six thousand suns. 

Tlw <ariy (MMisiire of -^ir/Vo^/t'* doctrine of the soul is already 
noird. II«' ininle a distinction between the nutritive, the sensi- 
livi, ami tho rational soul. Tiie sensitive soul 13 mortal; the 
int«^ll'('t is diviiu'. impcri>hable. and eternal.^ It belongs, how- 
rvcr, not to individuals, but to all in common. It is individuated 
l>y coiincciiiin with a body, as a jdastic or formative power. The 
div('l<n)nn'nt- of body and soul are indissolubly connected; for 
an oriranic body ionn<'d by nature is an indispensable condition 
to till' <*\I>-t«MUM' of the soul.* 

In this view tlio statement of Plutarch, that Aristotle tanght 
that "tin* body alone and not the soul is subject to death, for 
lli( r«' is no d«ath of the soul,"* proves nothing to the purpose. 
r)Ut siiuM' his opinion has been disputed, we should notice the 
pas>a;rr> that have been cited to show liis belief in an individual 
iamiortaliiy. One writer quotes him as follows: "Justice is 
always tin' attendant of God, to punish those who depart from 
the diviin' law; whoever therefore will be blessed and happy 
[iHMratbi], onirht immediately in the beginning of his life fo be 
j)art;ik<'r ol" hf r."^ The insertion is here a sufficient confession. 
Another |)a»aL:e is that in the Nicomachean Ethics, where he 
says: '^Tlun- >eems lo occur to the dead man something both 
p)od and evil, jn>t as to a living man, though he has no percep- 
tlnn. of it : su<'h as honor or disgrace, or the fortunes or misfor- 
ttnics of fritMids." And again: **The question arises, whether 
tht' dead ai'e ajjvcted by good or evil. >»ovv it seems that if any 
thini^ good or evil does reach them, it must be either absolutely 
small, or at lea<t small to them. Othenvise, be it of any kind 
or drt^HM', it cannot make those happy who ai*e not so, nor de- 

1 Ri:t. r. Ili-t. wf Ano. Phil. II, pp. 3^2, 383. 

- I).- \:::ni;i, 1. '.\ o. :,. See Cu-lvvortli, Isitell. Syst., b. 1, c. 1, ^ 45. 

" i:i!t. r, Ili^t. ..f Anc. Phil. III. 243, 245, 250. 

^ ]>? ri:K i:i^ Pliil. 1. 5, c. 25. 6 De MunJo, c. 7, cited by Dr. Jackson. 
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privc those who arc happy of their happine;^. The good or ill 
success of [surviving] friends has, then, plainly, something to 
do with the dead, but not so as to affect their condition.*'^ Now 
the notion that Aristotle here speaks of the dead man as having 
a conscious existence, is expressly forbidden by the expression : 
•'though he has no perception of" good or evil. The whole 
passage, moreover, is a critique on the remark of Solon, that no. 
man should be pronounced happy during his life-time, since none 
can tell what reverses of fortune he may meet. And the design 
is to show that however men may anticipate the opinions or the 
fortunes of posterity while they live, they do pass, at death, com- 
pletely beyond their reach ; and it may then be said whether 
they have passed a happy life or not. The dead are spoken of 
as existing not really, but dramatically. And Andronicus of 
Rhodes, a famous Peripatetic, thus interprets the sense : '' The 
happiness or misery which befals nations, affects the dead as 
differently from what it would do if they were alive, as the same 
things represented in a tragedy differ from (he events them- 
selves."* In the passage in dispute Aristotle asks whether it 
would not be altogether absurd to speak of a man as being 
happy after his death, " especially to those who say with us that 
happiness consists in an active exercise of the faculties." He 
himself employs the illustration from the drama ; and because 
he regarded all events as unreal to the dead, he might well say, 
speaking of fortitude in enduring temporal evils : " Death is the 
most dreadful; for it is the end; and beyond it there seems to 
be for the dead man nothing more, either good or evil." * 

It is remarkable that there should have been any doubt on 
this subject, since the time of Averroes, of whom hereatler. 
Ritter, summing up the controversy, says : " We must draw our 
conclusion on this point from the general context of Aristotle's 
doctrine; and from this it is clear that he had no conception of 
the immortality of any individual rational entity, although he 
did ascribe an eternal existence in God to the universal reason." * 



1 1. 1, cc. 10, 11. 2 Eth. Nicom. Paraphr. 1. 1, c. 18. « Eth. Nic. 1. 3, c. 6. 
« Hist, of Anc. Phil. III. 25G, note. Compare Pomponatius, De Immoit 
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§ :]. Tin: ropuLAR faith. — the piou» fraud. 

*• M.n have doubtrd their own existence, and all the first 
truths, as the ro-iilt of efforts to prove them. Were not the 
(luiihts of th<' jdiilosophers respecting the soul's immortalitj a 
simihir <'fr<H't of misplaced reasonings? And did not the com- 
mon p('(»ple, with an unsophisticated confidence, expect an after 

lifr ? " 

!♦ mi^dit h<? so, if the philosophers had all been willing scep- 
ti'- ; or if tlioir doubts had been expressed, like the idealism of 
I5(rk<*lt V, as thr re<ult of tlieir systems. But most of them, from 
I*vthM;ioras to Aristotle, certainly wished for immortalitj, if they 
did nut even.huihl their systems upon the assumption of it, and 
b«'irin to cloubi when they asked themselves what was the basis 
of >iiu('tures so iinpo>ing. Their doubts were those of their 
hone<t hour>. Wlien they strove to refute the sceptic, or to 
suj)port th<' estal>lished religious system, then they seemed most 
eonli<l<'nt n-^pcrtin;^ the after life. 

^y^' speak of philosophers as patronizing the religion of the 
stat<'. 'rhl< may sound strangely to some ; but it is only 
a ])art <»!' tlw famous saying of the historian of the "Decline 
and l\dl,*' that the ancient systems of religion were *^with 
tin* jx'oplr ecpially true, witli the philosopher equally false, 
and witli the >tatesman equally necessary." The "pious fraud," 
wliich has so often been charg(Hl upon Christianity, was in fact 
a i>arl of tin* heathen establishment. This was the "double 
diutrinc," — the esoteric and exoteric faith, of which the former 
mi^diL hv >alMy imparted to the wise man, but the populace 
mu>t be instructed in the latter. And the distinction was not 
disL'uiscd. 

Thus Timaus the Locrian, an ancient Pythagorean, is rep- 
re-('nt(d by Plato as saying: ** For as we sometimes cure the 
bodv with unwholesome remedies, when such as are most whole- 

Aiilma". c. 14: — Mo-hcim, note on Ciulwortli's Intcll. Syst., I. 98, 09 (a hi*tory 
ot" th«' »i'ntruvor-\ -^ aiul HI. 470-472; — Whutcly, Pcculiurities of the Chr. 
II'l., J.s-:iy I. ; ruturo St;»to, c. 1. Fortlie opiuion prevalent among the philos- 
oi»lior^ tlK'.t th«- <'>\\\ i-i a jnrt of c;«m1, pi-c Wnrburton, Divine legation, b. 3, c. 4 
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60ine have no effect; so we restrain those imnds by false 
relations, which will not be persuaded by the truth. There is a 
necessity therefore of instilling the dread of those strange pun- 
ishments [of metempsychosis]." ^ Teles, another Pythagorean, 
thus consoles one afflicted for the loss of a friend : " You com- 
plain that your friend will never exist more. But remember, 
that he had no existence ten thousand years ago. . . . This, 
it seems, docs not move you ; all your concern is because 
he will not exist for the future." ^ 

In his Dialogues, Plato was entitled to the license of fiction ; 
we shall therefore not insist upon the remark of Socrates, 
when liis pupil read to him his ** Lysis : " *' Ye gods ! what a 
heap of lies this youth has placed to my account."* But a 
passage in his " Republic" contains an explicit, though guarded, 
sanction of the pious fraud: "If falsehood be indeed of no 
service to the gods, but useful to men, in the foi-m of a drug, 
it is plain that such a thing should be touched only by physicians, 
but not meddled with by private persons. To the governors 
of the state, then, if to any, it especially belongs to speak 
falsely, either about enemies or citizens, for the good of the 
state ; whereas for all the rest, they must venture on no such 
thing." * Plato is also censured by Chrysippus, as not rightly 
or wisely deterring men from injustice by frightful stories of 
future punishments. He displayed, not a wrong belief, but 
a wrong judgment, in supposing such childish terrors could 
be useful to the cause of virtue.^ And Strabo confirms the 
cliarge, in saying that the Brahmins had *' invented fables 
in the manner of Plato concerning the immortality of the 
soul and a future judgment in the shades below, and other 
things of the same nature." ° 

Aristotle, and after him Cicero, did the same thing, according 

i Dc Anima Mumii, sub fine. '^ Stobaeus, Sentt. delcctac Sermo cvi. 

3 Diogenes Laurt. Do Vitis Phil. 1. 3, ^ 35 (ul. 24). 

* 1. 3, p. 389. Compare I. 5. p. 459;— I. Chase, Pref. to "Aj^ostolical Consti- 
tutiorw," N. York, 1848. 
fi Plutiirch, De Stoic. Ropug. c. 15. « Geog. 1. 16, c. 1, § 69. 

24 
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to the to>iiinon}- ol'tlio latter. *• In each of the bookp," he fajs 
sprnkinc: of hU li<*|»iihlic, "I employ rewanls, a? doe? Ari<^totle, 
in thoH" which hr ciills exoteric."^ 

Ai.d iht.' KpiriMTjui', Avho coveted an easy life and thought 
the j)r<'v:ihiit religions detrimental to the i^ocial welfare, still 
hiinion (1 the roinnion notions of the goils. Tht^y were belter 
than the athci>iic fate ; for they might be moved by worship 
and prayer ; but do-tiny was altogether deaf and inexorable.^ 

Certain ])a>-ai:»-; of Roman history reveal the same system 
of fraud. Sc'jvvola, a Hoinan pontiff, declared that " societies 
.vhnidd 1)0 (Jt'ooivod in religion.'*^ And Varro, that *' there 
are many truths which it is not expedient that the vulgar 
i:houM know ; and many lidsehoods, which yet it is expedient 
for tho p<()pl«' to roooivc as truths." * Cicero, on the authority 
of ]^Iato, ihouirhi that ?iot to deceive for the public good was 
nef'ifs, a wi«k(dn<v<s.''' In the o7od vear of Rome, certain con- 
coal«.'d l)ouk> ol' Numa were discovered ; but being found op|>osed 
to till' c-tahli-lu-d worship, thoy were ordered to be burned. 
It was not pii'ioudod tliat they were false ; they were treated 
at tluir oxccuiion with the utmost respect ; the lire was lighted 
by th(^ saor(<l ministors who served at the altar; they were 
])r()bably iruo; but thoy wore unsafe.^ They must be sacrificed, 
booaii-o tin' <y-i(!n of the ag(i recognized no snj>remaey of truth. 

This (bsngar*! of truth is explained in part by the same state 
of thing- whi.'h j»nunot««l tho various forms of Dualism. The 
n<)tinn iS a i.'oc— i;y that ruled both gods and men, le<l to 
a blintl iibiaiv-^iwii lo power. And power-worship, it has been 
truly s:ii«.i. i.^ <livil-\vur>hip. A necessitous expediency left no 

1 ^:i.^^ :i l Att;.-. l. i, c;.. ir.. -2 CmUvorth. Inrell. Sy,-t. II. 678, 079. 

3 .\;i'Mi-ii;i.-. I).' (".v. I)iM. I. 4, c. 27. 

* IMil. 1. I.e. 01: ir.)fiii whii'li Ai;;istinorcni;irk=: '• Here ho li:i> botraycJ the 
wii' '«' :irt "[' ,-i;i;«.'-un '.!. Ity wliich •^U\U-i and ]u'ojiIt'S wore giivcmcil." Coni- 
J):ir'' lii- r.jivijrc of Si'.ir«':i, 1. 0, V. 1<>. 

5 S< .■ \\:mi i;;;.i , \>'.\ \uo LcLMii'Mi. I>. .3, ^ 2. (.Vnijiaro I.notantin!*, lustt. Div. 
1. 2. V-. o. F'>r tli.' c. i!iii!ii"ity t.f v:u-i«Hi- other Jinciont |ihil<>i:f']»licrfi iu the pious 
fr.iu-l. iiM!n<!:ii'.r«'v. I. Syn-iu> ( Kpi.-t. lo5). sroo Wnrhurtou as abuve, and Lcland, 
Clin-t. J^.v.l. I». 2. c. 12. 

6 I.ivv. Hit. 1. l*), <•. 20. 
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place for convictions of duty. Violence and fraud had estab- 
lished the four great empires of Might which are described by 
Daniel under various beastly forms, and few persons dared 
to entertain the question whether truth and utility could ever 
coincide. The rights of conscience, as well as the supreme 
obligation of religious conviction, were scarcely dreamed of, 
and were yet to be vindicated by the gospel of Christ.^ This 
terrible dominion of the idea of power is most apparent in 
the question by which Pilate expressed his surprise and per- 
plexity : " What is Truth ? " A dominion of Truth was to liis 
mind an incongruous idea. Such a plea given in answer to 
the charge of treason seemed quite irrelevant. "Truth! w^hat 
has it to do with the present business? The question is about 
the supremacy of Caesar or of a Galilacan pretender ; we know 
of no kingdom of Truth." ^ 

We have given this detailed proof of the double doctrine of 
the ancients, for two reasons : 1st, to show that the pious fraud 
is not of Christian origin ; though it did begin to corrupt Christi- 
anity, when Evil began to be deemed eternal. And 2dly, because 
it bears upon the question : AVhat was the popular faith respecting 
an after life ? 

The principal testimonies of a prevalent belief in a future 
state are the following: "I know not how it is," says Cicero, 
"but a presage of ages to come is fixed in the minds of men, and 
inheres most strongly in those of the greatest genius and most 
exalted minds."* And Seneca: "AVhen we weigh the question 
of the immortality of the soul, (he consent of all mankind, in their 
fears and hopes of a futurt) state, is of no small account with 
us.*'* And Plutarch tells us it was so ancient un opinion that 
good men should be recompense<l after death, that he could not 
reach either the author or the original of it. And Jamblichus, 
that in his time '' all the Galatians and Thracians and most of 
the barbarous tribes taught their children to believe that the soul 

1 I. Taylor, Restoration of Belief, pj). 73-91. 

2 Whately, Difficulties of St. Paul's Writing/*, Essay 1,§ 1. 
« Tu5c. Quaest. 11 c. 13 16. * Ep. 117. 
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(lo(\^ not peri-h, Imt ('(»niiimes after dt^ath ; wherefore they should 
not t'<:ir diath, l»iit hnldly meet every danger." lie adds, that 
v.Ik'h :\ loiiiM r >l;iv<* nl' P}llia;j:oras ** had taught the Geta; these 
thiiii:-, rni'l h.nl wriittMi lor thcni a cod** of hiws, he was held hy 
tlunj to 1).' tin' L^MMicst of the «xo«l>."^ And Lactantius speaks 
ol I)«'ni<n'ritii'^ aii<I Kpicuriis as having run mad. ulniast alone 
anion f nun d'-nvinix the immortality of tlie rsoul."'* 

l'lw^«' t«stiinoni«*s must he taken along with the fact that in- 
r;inti(*in«' was extn inely prevalent. And, as in Christian coun- 
tri'-'< :i})ortioii is oi'tcn practised under the vague impression that 
tin' < ally ( nihrvo is soulless, the (piestion arises, whether the 
l':ii:ii oi* the athicnts was not a dhn sentiment that man was in- 
d««Ml cuat* (I lor something more than the present life, but 
wliicli '^•■iiiinn'ni "lave way, hy degrees, to despair? With indi- 
vi«hiaN LHtat virhu's might ]>roduce strong hopes, and great 
(rimes stronir liars. But the common mind, long fed with 
fai»l(s, niiirhi lunoine incredulous, indifferent, and the supposed 
prcvaliiit laiih hrconie itself a fable. Does not Socrates, whose 
own liopes of a future life were the expression of a high moral 
s^HMs ttll us of a general unbelief, when he says: " Can the 
Soul, wliicli ^ols to the presence of a good and wise Grod, 
(whiihir. if (lod will, my soul shall shortly go,) ciin this soul of 
our-, w lien srj)aiated from the l)ody, he immediately dispersed 
and (I«'-troyiMl. as most mkn ASSEia*?"® And this testimony 
is liardly dispui^d by the reply which Cato and Cicero made to 
Julius C'at>ai", when he op^>osed the execution of the followers 
of Caiilin(^ on tlie ground that death is no evil, but that the soul 
dies with tlie body. They appeal, not to an actual belief of the 
people, but to tradition ; saying that the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and i)unisiunents was delivered down to them from 
their anee>tors, and the ancients held that certain punishments 
were a|)pointeiI in Hades.* But one of these statesmen thought 
it criminal not to dee«.'ive the people; and he has given dif- 
ferent intimations of bis own and tiie j»opular belief. In his 

1 Vi::i l\v? !::•.-.. r;r, r. ".H. 2 Instt. Kpitcirjr, c. 70. » Fbicdo, c. 68. 

■« Siillu^t. Do r.cll. Catil. CO. 51, '.0; — Ckvn), Orat. lY. in Ciitii. c. 4. 
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famous argument on the subject of immortality, he strives most 
of all to show, not that man is indeed immortal, but that, if he is 
not, death is not an evil. In a letter to L. Mescinius he says: 
** Even we who are happy should despise death, since we shall 
have no sense or feeling beyond it." * And in another letter : " Nor 
shall I, while I live, suffer at all, seeing I am blameless, and if I 
shall not live I shall be past all feeling."* To another : " If I am 
called to die, I shall not be so banished fi*om the republic as to 
grieve my loss, especially as that condition will be without any 
sense."* And again : " Since death is the end of every thing."* 
And in one of his orations he avows a contempt for the notion 
of a future cxistenci',, which it is evident he supposed his heai'ers 
to share : " And now what evil hath death brought upon him ? un» 
less perchance we regard silly fables, and suppose that he bears 
the punishment of the wicked in Hades. . . . But if these 
are fictions, as all understand them to be, of what else has death 
deprived him, but the sense of pain ?"* And in a letter written 
on the occasion of the death of his dau<yhter, this philosopher who 
"preferred to err with Plato" in the belief of an after life, sorrows 
as one who has no hope.* The same is true of Seneca, who writes 
to one bereaved : " Death is the release and end of all pain, beyond 
which our evils do not pass. It restores us to the same tran- 
quillity in which we were before our birth."' And in another 
letter he says : ** I was pleasing myself with inquiring, yes, be- 
lieving in the immortality (ajtemitate) of the soul. I could 
easily fall in with the opinions of great men, promising rather 
than proving a most desirable thing. I gave myself up to the 
splendid illusion. I began to weary of myself, and to despise 
the remnant of my happy life, ready to enter upon that unbound- 
ed time, — the possession of a whole eternity, — when suddenly 
I was interrupted by the receipt of your letter, and lost so fine a 
dream." • And he elsewhere says : 

1 Fam. Ep. I. 6, ep. 21. a ib. 1. 6, ep. 8. » lb. 1. C, cp. 4. 

< Ib. 1. 6, ep. 21. * Pro Cluentio, c. 61 

« Ib. 1. 4, ep. 6. Sec Whately, Future State, c. 1, note. 
7 Ad Marciaxn de Ck)nsolatione, c. 19. ■ Epist. 102. 

24* 
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" Chaos and hungry Time devour us all. 
iMcvitahU* Death the hodv kills, 
Xi^r sjjares the soul/'^ 

And, a-i an ancient moralist, Seneca speaks not for himself alone. 
EpicitMus, wlio><' <Mliics are regarded by some as worthy to i*om- 
pi'tr wiih tin' Ciiri-ilian system, speaking of death, says : "^ But 
^vllillHM• do }<)U go? Nowhere to yourliurt; you return from 
wlioncf ynu oain(\ — to a friendly coii.^ciation with your kindred 
ol(*m('nt>. What tluTO was of the nature of fire in your compo- 
sition n'lnrns to the element of fire; what there was of earth, to 
eariii : uliai of air, to air; and of water, to water. There is no 
Hades, nor Acheron, nor Cocytus, nor Pyriphlegethon."^ And 
the philosophic Emperor Antoninus: "He who fears death 
cither fears that he shall he deprived of all sense, or that he 
shall experience diiferent sensations. If all sensations cease, 
you will he no longer subject to pain and misery; if you be in- 
vested with senses of another kind, you will become another 
oreatiu-e, and will continue to exisst as such."* And the elder 
IMiny : " The vanity of man, and his insatiable longing after 
e\i-t( n<e, have led him to dream of a life after death. A being 
full ot'iontradictions, ho is the mo^t wretched ui ci'euiurc», biiue 
the other creatures have no wants transcending the bounds of 
tiieir nature. JNIan is full of desires and wants that reach 
to iniiniiy, and can never be satisfied. His nature is a lie, — 
uniting t!ie greatest poverty with the greatest pride. Among 
the-e >o great eviLs the best thing God has bestowed on man is 
the j)0\ver of taking hir* own life." 

Tlii^ last witness suggests the true state of the case. Man 
had long waited fur palpable proof of an after life of the dead, 
so that Christ, as the first-born of the dead, was indeed "the 
Desire ot' all nations." Just as now, eighteen centuries after that 
Hesurrection, men are growuig weary of faith in it, and eagerly 

1 " Tcmpus 11 OS avidum devonit, et chaos. 
Mors individua est iioxia corpori, 
Kec parcens anima'." — Tivadet^ 402-404. 

2 A pud Arrian. 1. G, c. 13; corap. 1. 4, c. 7. 

8 L)c licbiis ?ui<, 1. 8, c. 58; conip. 1. 4. c. 14; 1. 7, c. 10. 
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catch at audible indications of life among the dead. But faith 
failed then, as it is likely to fail again. 

We need add but a word respecting the ancient poetry in i!s 
relations to a future life. As in that age Truth was cast down 
from her throne, so likewise the notion of divine justice was 
utterly perverted. It was a question then, no less than in this 
day of Bridgewater Treatises, whether the gods were either just 
or good. The finest tragedy represented them as victims, in 
common with men, of a sovereign fate. And they often appeared 
as the slaves of a worse tyranny, — that of their own passions. 
Eternal torment was sometimes threatened to the incorrigibly 
wicked for their multiplied crimes; but more commonly, the 
pains of Tartarus were the award of trivial offences, or some 
sacrilege which many would think a virtue. The sin of The- 
seus, condemned to eternal chains, was his intrusion into the 
sacred mysteries;^ and that of Prometheus, doomed to 30,000 
years* torture on bleak Caucasus, was the stealing of fire from 
heaven for the benefit of men. Is the soul's indefeasible immor- 
tality to be inferred from such poetry of such an age ? 

§ 4. FOURFOLD DOCTRINE OF THE IMMORTALITY OF A CLASS. 

Modem philosophy, like the old Platonic, has made men so 
familiar with the notion of an absolute immortality of all souls, 
that the eternal existence of a certain class of mankind seems 
almost inconceivable. It will surprise many to hear that such 
a doctrine, so far from being without precedent, has a fourfold 
history. Besides the true Christian doctrine of the immortality 
of the good, there have been three counterfeit doctrines, each 
extensively prevalent, and each demanding and suggesting the 
genuine. These counterfeits are the Stoic, the Gnostic, and the 
Judaic Three of the four doctrines answer to the most impor- 
tant faculties of the human mind ; and they all answer to cher- 

1 " Sedet, aeternumqne sodebit 
Infelix Thescns ; Phlegyasque miserrimus omnes 
Admonet, et magna testatar voce per umbras, 
Discite jastitiam moniti, et non tcmnere divos." — ^neid, vL 617-620. 
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ishoil >«ntini<iit< ot' rormptod or redeemed human nature. Thas 
in il:«' Stoic diMtrim', the Will, as a power of endurance, or as 
foriitml'. i< nuanl^d as the highest good and a prestige of im- 
iiinrtnliiy. In tlic (TiiOfStic doctrine, the Intellect is the highest 
^mod ami the iiIcIlts' of peipetuity. In the Christian doctrine, 
the AilVrtioiH. — tlial love which is the hond of perfectness, — 
i-i th<' < anient of <ttrnal life. And in the Judaic doctrine, the 
boa-t (^f nationalitv, tlie Kjjo rcstins: in a birth of noble blood, 
lays claim to cxclii^^ivo heirship of the world to come. Re- 
markiiiLT that tli-x' doctrines, thongh truly distinct, may be more 
or l«'-> l)l«'a«l'Ml ill tlic varied characters of men, we will give 
tli«ir hi-i')rv : luirtlv for the false, and more fullv for the true. 

1. TIh' Sini.-. cniiteniplating Destiny as the dire mistress of 
tho \\nrlil. may In* regarded as attempting to educe virtue from 
n«'<M —iiy. Man's liigliest virtue was to endure patiently inevita- 
bl«^ rvil<, (»r to hear uj) nobly and proudly against them. Their 
sy>t<'m bad a \'r\v ailiniiies with the ancient hero-worship, when 
virtue it-«dt" wa- martial even by name, and when courageous 
nun w< Mv rxalw'd to the rank of immortals by an apotheosis. 
Ibii ili«» viriiu> ()t*a Hercules were, on the whole, too active for 
tin' Stoi.'^. Tluir notions res|u)nded more to the supposed 
d'lMiinii.ii i>l" Mi'.ibt, wbrn men nui<t sutfcr; hence a slight aflinity 
between tlMiii and tiie patiiMit virtues of the Christian system. 
liijt ilie Sf(»ies were siij)ported by no confident hope, and their 
paiiene*' >\a< -pent in snppressing the natural feelings, or in 
liiiouiiiL"^ litr awav when it seemed worthless. Their wise man 
\va< <»ne u li'» lacked nothing because he wanted nothing. 

Tin v luld i() a periodical eoidlacrration of the universe. Hence 
tlii'v e(niM (.nlv di-tin^uish between the fjood and the bad as 
dr>tin(d re-|)« ftively to be absorbed and annihilated. "Their 
liiiili ninijd rr(Iin,Lr» however, imjxdled them to seek a more prac- 
tical di-iinetinn. Hence an ancient writer tells us that "ihey 
lu'ld ilie >nul to be generated and CH>rruptible, but that it does 
not innnidiahly j)eri.-h when it leaves the body, but coutinues 
t«> exi>! lor certain periods; the souls of the virtuous until the 
dissolution ot'all tbini^rs bv fire: those of the wicked until such 
.•r su<'b times; and that the souls of brutes perish with their 
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bodies." * Cleantbes, one of their leaders, hold that the souls 
of all men continue until the conflagration; but Chrysippus said, 
"the souLs of wise men only ; and. that tlie Stoics believed that 
the souls of the virtuous became heroes." ^ The very names 
which they gave to the virtuous man {oTrnvAaio^) and the vicious 
man (^vAof) are redolent of their views. But the soul, like 
every other individual being, was corporeal and perishable. 
The impersonal All was stronger than any conserving power of 
virtue, and must conquer. Cleantbes and Panaitius went so 
far as to establish the soul's mortality by proof.^ " Consistently 
"with their whole view," says Ritter, "the Stoics could not 
ascribe to individual souls an immortality in the strict sense ot 
the term ; still, as they considered them as forming a peculiar 
kind of body, they were free to assume that it will continue to 
subsist after death, until, in the general conflagration of all 
things, it shall be again absorbed into the whole from which it 
originally issued."* 

Not unlike this doctrine wai* the mythology of our Teutonic 
ancestors, who " represented the glories enjoyed by the brave 
in the hall of Odin as of long continuance, indeed, but destined 
to have an end, and to last only 

* Till Lok shall burst his sovcn-fold chain, 
And Night resume her ancient reig:n ; ' 

when the gods themselves, with all the heroes who were the ob- 
jects of their favor, shall be oveji)owered by their adversaries, 
and finallv annihilated." ^ 

2. The Gnostic doctrine of immortality is, perhaps, of most 
ancient date. It was the aspiration of our fiivt parents to ** be 
as gods, knowing good and evil ; " or, as Milton takes the 
phrase, — most expressive of Dualism, — " knowing good b^ 

1 Arius Didymu?, apud Enseh. Prfcp. Evang. 1. 15. c. 20. 

2 Diogenes Laert., Zono, De Vitis Phil. 1. 7. c. 1. 

* Tennemann, Manual of Phil. § 162. * 

* Hist, of Anc. Phil. III. 649, 550. Compare Dionysius Halicar. Antiq. Rom., 
1. 8, c. 62; — Cicero, Qusst. Tusc. 1. 1, c. 31; — Tacitus, Vita Agricoloe, c. 46. 

» Whately, Peculiarities of the Chr. Bel., Essay 1, § 6. 
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^•vil.' W«' will not say that the wonls of their deceiver meant 
thai ill' V -li')::l 1 •'.-uivly not tli*-:" luit it is doubtless true 1 hat 
ihr \.:\'' '.:' ( :iij''y kiiowliMlg*.*, wliothor of good or evil, for its 
n\\:i -a-v •, aii'l wiilioiit n'^ranl to its moral uses, was the sin by 
wiiitli !li«v (ill. Tills is tin* knowinjrnpss {}viJaLc) that |miietb 
up, uhii'li Taiil puts in contract with love, that buildeth up 
<< ../ ,. Ai.'l ii Jijipoars in iln' intL'lh'Ctiial pride, in the ad- 
i;;iia''');\ «•!' i:'::ii:s, — rv<n wh«;n divorced from mond integrity, 
an! ia ili-' pifiinncr of the sagacious man to the good man, 
t!iai a.' -:» r,,aiaii):i. And wlH'tiitr our first parent:^ hoped by 
t-'iir. «! -ach w ;-(!<. in tn anticipate, or to socnre tiieir immortality 
n;- i: .*. ii is «•<•, lain that iht* ?o caUcd Gnostics did regard this as 
ti:' !.!< .JL- <il" ilair r prcial innnorialitv. For such arroMnce, as 

I . o • 

\\ • Ijavi- veil. i!'«* A'ah.-ntinians were ccnsnrcil hy Irena^us. The 
«:>':.-':»• i> i« p. atrd hy Tcrlullian.^ and by Arnobins?-* Bunsen, 
\\]:n :a^«-a\«iy favurnhle view of their leader, says he *'be- 
li'\« <1 oiiiy ilic :()uls of si)irilnal men immortal, as ivdeemed by 
Cliri-I. ']'!.: y would receive j^piritua'l bodies as would the 
p-ycliiral >'»;:1^ \\\n} hnd .striven after righteousness by good 
V. (•:!.- ; :;11 o.l:. r- would p<'rish, like the matter with which thoy 
lia.l •■.|ra:ili«il iiicni'«el\<-j, and return to the demiurge world, 
'dij I :») «:ii t. " ' Hen? wa> the vieions distinction between the 
\\i-c a.iid ;!!■)-«' wlio wi-re only ^ood: the former wei'e immortal 
li\ iK'.tnrt', hv liulit ; tlji' latter, liv mere "race and favor. 

It v.a-> :: >ii':(iilv (ino.iic niodilication of the Christian doctrine, 
V. inn ia ill- rally aiitlii-opoloju'v the regtmerate and complete 
man v.a- r< ■..anled as having mind (loiV) rather than spirit 
(-J";.). Til" v,'-\\\i in tlie Alexandrian school was that, as all 
iia-r. lia\<' a iiwa-nrr of intellect, all will bo saved. But in some 
stai<aa';.i- « i Jialaie doctrine the rational soul is j»poken of as 
aioa" inrjiM :al ; as in the jias-age of Abarbanel before cited. 
And in a few .Jewish passages the Maniclueism of the early 
(iao-;i - i> i:kh1«' to express the most bitter contempt of the gen- 
l':l«>. Tha- wr are told: "Oar IJabbies, of blessed memorv, 



1 \ v. V;.' •:!!. c. :;■:. -J A.lv. (I.Miti'S 1. 2, c. V>. 

•' Il:!);">-\ ai< \\\\\ \\\-^ Ap*. I. ir»y. Conijtaro Kitttr. Geschichtc der Christl 

r:i.!., I. im. ^i- 
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have said, Ye Jews are called men by reason of tlie souls which 
ye have received from the Most High. But the people of the 
world are not called men, because they have not received from 
the Most Holy and Most High a spirit, but only a soul, from 
Belial." The former were immortal, the latter .would perish. 
The same doctrine is repeated by the later Rabbles in various 
forms.* 

3. The Judaic doctrine, divested of the Gnostic views just 
named, was the result of ancestral and national pride. The chil- 
dren of Abraham were the true and chosen people. They were 
the heirs of salvation, and no others could be saved except by, 
becoming proselytes to their religion. And by salvation they 
understood an inheritance of immortality in the world to come. 
It is, perhaps, to this Jewish assumption that allusion is made in 
John i.11-13 : "He came unto his own, and his own received 
him not. But as many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name ; which were born,. not of blood, nor of the will of the fleshy 
nor of the will of man, but of God." 

This Judaic doctrine is censured by Dr. A. Clarke in his note 
on Ps. i. 5, where he says : " That the impious were never to 
have any resurrection, but be annihilated, was the opinion of 
several among the Jews and of some among Christians. The 
former believe that only the true Israelites shall be raised again; 
and that the souls of all others, the Christians not excepted, die 
with their iKKlies. Such unfounded opinions are unworthy of 
refutation." The same doctrine is apparently expressed in the 
Targum on Cant. viii. 5 : " Solomon the prophet said. When the 
dead shall live, the Mount of Olives shall be cleaved asunder, 
and all the dead of Israel shall come out from under it ; yea, 
even the righteous which die in captivity shall pass through sub- 
terraneous caverns, and come out from under the Mount of 
Olives.- But the wicked which die and are buried in the land 
of Israel shall be cast away, as a man casts a stone with a sling." 

* Eisenmenger, Entdccktes .Tudenthmn, Thcil II. c. 1. 

2 Tliis was the Jowi:^li conceit of the Gilgal Hammuthinif or Rolling of the 
Dead. 
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And (irotiu^, iiotinu: the o])inion of Kimchi that the wicked are 
(Jj-Mioyrd soul ami body, saya : '*The same is the opinion of R. 
Iji'ciiai i\>i)r(tin^ the Gentiles; for he will have the resurrec- 
ti'jii to !)»' tlic pn rogalive of the I:sraelites." ^ II. Saadiah Gaoii 
al-o. (oinniontiiiLr (»n Dan. xii. 2, says: ''This is the resurrection 
of iln' I«ra«*lit(.*< wlio are dead, who have part in the life of the 
worM locom**; but those who shall not awake are they who 
havo iorsakcri iIk^ Lord, and therefore shall descend into the 
lowest pit of jnhcniia, and be for an everlasting contempt." By 
Avhicli wa-? und<'rstood eternal death.^ Another Rabbi says that 
*Mlie fin' of j:<'honna has no powcT over sinning Israelites, to 
aiinihihitr ihciii;" but their father Abraham, by i*ea5on of his 
merits in keejiing the law of God, saves them from thence.* A 
similar doctrim.' api)ears in the Talmud.* And Dr. llarmer, 
spraking of the testimony of Josejdius respecting the opinions of 
the Jfw-, says that his anxiety to make them appear uuexcep- 
tionahK' ** woidd lead him to speak very tenderly, or rather very 
ohscun 1\. .ilxHit tlie subjects of the resurrection, if the Pharisees 
b< licved ii to be a ])rerogative of their nation, as they did." He 
als(^ gives rea-on to think that many of the Jews understood the 
life of th<' world to come in a literal sense.* AVhich view is con- 
finnrd by tlui words of Abarbanel : " But the sons of Israel, since 
they are just hy faith, and by the law, have an inheritance or- 
dained to them in the world to come. And because the iutellecl 
or soul is to be stable, eternal, and ever enduring, hence i. is 
said, lie shall have a j)ortion for the world to come."' But 
Abarbani 1 himsr It' faltered in the ajiplication of the doctrine. . 

§ '). KAIILY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINK. 

AVe ha\ e already remarked the fact that the Scriptures say 
nothing of any eternal life or existence of the wicked, though 

1 0<>!7iiii. (.11 M:Ut. X. 2S. (N)ni|)!irc Buxtorf, I>e Syiinj[;;o4Tri Jaduieo, c. 8. 
- rcfuck, N<<t;>" Ml-o. ill Tort. Mo>is, c. G: — A. Clarke*, on Cant.»viii. 6. 
3.1:ilkiit ("lia !:is(.li, r. ,")'», .■]. S(M.' Ki'^C'ijiiK'ijj^or, Kntrlcck. Ju»L Theil II. c. 6, 
p. 'M:1. ^ Krubiii. 1*. IH, 1 : — Clitijripib, f. 27, 1. 

i-.I-wi^h Dor. (.r tlio n.'Mir. «i Vo Cayuto FidH, c. 24. 
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mankind have said so much of the soul's immortality. It now 
remains to show that the early Christians, heralds as they were 
of the Word of Life, taught nothing else tlian the deatli of the 
wicked; and that they thus gave the genuine doctrine whose 
counterfeits we have just seen. The documents which liere offer 
themselves are the writings of the so-called Apostolical Fathei's, 
and other early records. 

The epistle ascribed to Barnabas is probably not genuine, 
though of very early date. It is assigned by liunsen to the reign 
of Domitian, in the first centuiy. The phrase "eternal death" 
is here found for the first time, in the following passage : " The 
way of darkness is crooked and full of cursing (i. e. altogether 
accursed). For it is the way of eternal death, with punishment; 
in which they that walk meet those things that destroy their own 
souls " (c. 20). Here the distinction seems to be made between 
the punishment of loss, and the punishment of sense, accoi*ding 
to the things done in the body. And it is afterwards said : " He 
that chooses the other part shall be destroyed, together with his 
works. For this cause there shall be both a resurrection, and a 
letribution." The literal sense of this most important phrase 
appears atso in the so-cidled Acts of Paul and Thecla: "He 
alone is the way to eternal salvation, and the foundation of eter- 
nal life. . . . All those who do not believe on him shall not 
live, but suffer eternal death." The epistle contains an allegory 
of the land of promise, where it is said : " What signifies the 
milk and honey ? Because, as the child is nourished first with 
milk and then with honey, so we, being kept alive {^uxmovovfievoi) 
by the belief of His promises, and His word, shall live, and have 
dominion over the land" (q, G). In another passage occurs a 
phrase which we shall meet again : " For the Day is at hand, in 
which all things shall be destroyed, together with the Wicked 
One" (c. 21). 

Clement, bishop of Rome, A. D. 78-86, may be the person 
mentioned by Paul as one "whose name is in the book of 
life " (Phil. iv. 3). One epis^tle to the Corinthians ascribed to 
him was publicly read in many of the churches, and is probably 
genuine. Mosheim and Neander think it interpolated in some 
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paM&ges of mylhif'iil t^ndf^itcy ; yet Buns^ii regards it as 
grent importance, * hiftorically, corwtitmioimlly, nnd doctrinalljl! 

Tlie writer speaks of ihc dratinj' of liie wiokKil cltitflj- 
language of tlic Ol<l Ti-^lamMil. whicli i» mudi qiiotcil. 
Dies no expression ilint can posKililr suggt-sl lliuir eternal 
encc. He speaks of "envy wbicb Iwwla unto dealb " (c 9)- A] 
ludinn; to the "condemnation to come" lie asks; '^ WTiat woi( 
shall receive any of those wUo nin nway from Him?" (c. 28)- 
a question, we tliink, too readily answered now. ItmnorttUiiy 
spoken of as a gratuity, thus : " [low lilcssed tai wnnderfut, It 
lovod, are the gifts of God ; — life in immortftliiy ; brtghltwu i 
righteousness { triitli in full aMiiranci?! faith in confide 
pcrance in lioliness 1 " (c. SH.] 

A Mcond epislle, nnd the " Ri-cogniliom" and " IIomiliM^ 
ascribe to Clemertt, are all doubtless spurioo?. Tbey sbn 
incipient traces of the later and now n-ceirwl doftrine. Y« lU 
first of these documents name) tliu " t-ombal of immoriHlity" (c 7 
and the only pasetige vu hnvi; Bft.-n ciicd in sappnrt of tt 
modem view is the following ; where, aflur rvfenfng la It 
Ixvi. 24, the writer »uys: "Lul iis ihcrefori: rrp<-nl, whilst # 
are upon the earth ; for we arc as clay !u ibv hands of llj 
artificer. For as the poller, if he make s veiwc}, and )t \ 
turned amiss in bis liunils, ur broken, aguin forms it sncn 
but if he have gone «o fiir as to throw it into ifao fiiiritM 
of fire, he will no more bring iiny remedy unto it" (ij*«m Aqt^^ 
c 8) ; where a thenlogiaii is ple&Hcd to eay : " literally, am ac 
come to its cry,"* Thn force of which ingmiooii reisatft I 
Bubmilted lo those Tilio may judge for themselves. 

Ignatius of Antioob wna roartji-rd, probably A. D. 115. '' 
the eight epistles asi-ribed lo him, three nre genuine, bat ml 
polated ; viz. those .iiUliesstsd lo I'olycarp, the Ephetilans, 
the Romans. Why he iva* calk-U Theophorus (the God-bcj 
will appear from tlio following postages of the accouitl of 
martyrdom : "And who is this thnl beareth n God within 
He that liatli Ciuist in his lieari. Thou meanest him «l 

1 Dr. Hanilllon.faliwnUMdI'liiiithmwM.Apti.y.tt*. 
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was crucified under Pontius Pilate ? Yea, verily ; for it is 
written, I will dwell in them, and walk in them." ^ And when 
condemned to be led to Rome, there to be the food of wild 
beasts, he said : " I am the food of God, and am ground 
by the teeth of wild beasts that I may he found pure bread." 

In the epistle to Polycarp he says ; " Watch, for thou hast 
already a spirit that sleepeth Hot" (c. 1). "Be vigilant, as 
God's athlete. The meed is incorruptibility, and life etenial" 
(c. 2). To the Ephesians he says : "As to other men, pray for 
them, — for there is a hope of their repenting, — that they may 
be partakers of God" (c. 10). And to the Romans : " I do not 
desire the food of corruption, nor the desires of this world. The 
bread of God I seek, which is the body of Christ ; . . and his 
blood, which is love incorruptible and perpetual life " (c 7). 

These passages arc from the portions which Bunsen deems 
genuine. From the rest we may cite the following : " Christ, 
our inseparable life" (Eph. c. 3). " That lie might breathe 
the breath of immortality into His church" (c. 17). " The bread, 
which is the medicine of immortality, our antidote that we should 
not die, but live for ever in Christ Jesus" (c. 20). "But if, 
as some [the Doceta;] who are atheists, that is to say, infidels, 
pretend, he only seemed to suffer, (they themselves only seeming 
to exist.) why then am I bound? " (Trallians, c. 10 ; compare 
Smymaeans, c. 2.) The phrase " unquenchable fire " is used 
(Eph. c. IG) without suggestion of the modern view. 

Of the various letters written hy Polycarp^ one only has been 
preserved, which in Jerome's time was publicly read in some 
of the churches. It contains several references to the future 
state, chiefly to the resurrection. The denial of the incarnation 
and suffering of Christ is said to be " from the devil ; " and he 
who " says there shall neither be any resurrection nor judgment, 
is the first bom of Satan " (c. 7). But though thus severe, the 
writer intimates no eternal suffering of the wicked. 

This venerable disciple had heard the apostle John, and was 

1 Tgnatii Martyrium, Petermann, pp. 486, 487. But the fiction was written 
or interpolated after the time of Eosebios, which fact explains the phraso 
"Atemi cmciatos" (p. 50&.) 
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mariyrcJ ^\ itli otlior Christians, probaUly A. D. ICO, at the age 
of ri'jhty-.-ix. An account of liis marly nlom is proservi'd in a 
li.*tt<r IVoni ihi' rimrch of Smyrna, of v.liidi he was bi.-h«>p, 
Ir) that cf riiil<iin« Hum in Piu'vjria. It contain^ alhi^ions to ilie 
tl«>iiny of ilic \\i«k<Ml, as follows : **Thc marlyrs, looking to the 
p:ra(v» oi C'iiii>t.(lcspisc<l earthly tormiiits I'odoeming tlicm^elvo3 
in (^11' r i:(ii't hour Irom iho clernal puniAhmont. TIic fire of the 
fun-;' lornnnhrs .-n'med cold to them; for they had in prospect 
to (-.M]"*' tin' rinnal and un(|nenchaMe fire, and with the 
ey«.s ol' llnlr heart they beheld the blessings i*o?crved for 
lh')-e who einline, which car hath not heard, nor eye seen, 
nor \\u\i' ti.ry riiit red into the heart of man " (o. 2). '' Polycarp 
said [lo the proi'onsul]. You threaten the lire that burns lor 
an lumr, an 1 i-; >onu f]nenched. But know you not the fire of 
thi' coiiiInLr jiaiL'inent, and eternal punishment, reserved for the 

UHL^nilly " (,'. 11). 

Ih'iv v.-e n«MMl not insist on the fact that our account of the 
maitynlmn i- n-ceivrd at fourth hand. ^ 2^or need wc urge the 
fact that the writers of it, orphaned by fierce persecutors, do not 
nann" eternal siiiii'rin;]^ as their doom. Taking the latter passage 
as the wu:«l>i oi" l*olyearp him.-elf, we remark that Eusebius, 
will) Miinir- i(, ii-r; tlie jdn'ase ** unquenchable fire" in speaking 
of lh«' martyrdom of Chri-iians. And Polycarp might natu- 
rally contra-l such a fire, consuming the body, with that which 
uli«ily d«-.iii.y^ body an<l soul, as if the one were *'toon 
fHHiiclicd," jiad tht» other an"et(M*nal ))unishment.*' It avails 
litths lliert li.iiv, il,:it a modern divine, citing the document as a 



1 "l! v.:i^ I .:.::' ! ]-y Kunristiis, nnd aftcrwriri's (ri« nppenra by their several 
eii!'-oiv;i >ii^ nt t.:«' ciul of it) trun>iTil»<.'il or.r of Irona'iis's copy by Caici^, 
coiitcMiiH.nirv -.ivA far.iil'.iLr with IreiutMis out of his by one Socrntes at Corinth, 
Jiii'l fr.'in 111- I'V riniiiH, ivh«> lunl with prout (hligeDi-e found it out.'* Cave, 
Liio of t'olyca-.!., 0. 0. Sec the " ^lartyrdoTii,*' cc. 20, 22. "Ipsi renim gcsta- 
ru:n ii:irr:iti<iiii I];;rr|-I:ifi.'r aso«'tious vim intnli--c nilhi vitlcntur plus, qtmin 
prir c-cf."— l>i.- -• I, I':itnnn Apost. Opp. p. DOl. i'no pnsyage Favom of the 
luira.Miliir.-, v iiiio it i- <:rul th:it the bmiy nf rolycnrp, which could not 
bi' C'>r:> i:;:;-. 1. !'. d': i»'cr<T.i by the »»:;('rmi«>ii«r, t]:er«: cunie out a dove and a 
<Hi:uilily of l.!'.,-.! \.l4:rh oxlinj;ui>lied th<" lire (e. \0). The wurd rendered 
*' duVi ■" i> y.ni ^ iv'ii I'y liu^ebiu.s ur IJufiuu'*, i- varii.usly nmcnded by Wukc and 
Lc Muv!:e, Iluclial aii.l Hur.iren, but rclaiiieJ bv Div»cl. 
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letter to the Smymaeans, renders the word Trjpovfuvav (reserved) 
** perpetuallj fed." * The writers speak of the joy of Polycarp 
that he was " thought worthy of the present day and hour, to 
have a share in the number of the martyrs and in the cup of 
Christ, unto the resurrection of eternal life, both soul and body, 
in the incorruption * of the Holy Spirit" (c. 14). They speak 
of his ^ noble martyrdom, him of blameless life fixm his earliest 
age wreathed with the crown of immortality" (c. 17). "By 
his patience he gained victory over the unjust prince, receiving 
the crown of immortality" (c 19). 

The Book of the Shepherd, written by Hermas in A. D. 139 
or 140, was read by the churches of Greece as late as the tune 
of Jerome. It is quoted with great respect by Irenaeus. Clement 
of Alexandria cites a passage as "divinely expressed;" and 
Origen confesses he thought it "divinely inspired." Bunsen 
calls it " one of those books which, like the Divina Commedia 
and the Pilgrim's Progress, captivate the mind by the united 
power of thought and fiction, both drawn from the genuine 
depths of the human soul." By the Council of Nice it was 
deemed almost as an inspired mirror of orthodoxy, and was the 
great exponent of the religious mind of the second century. • 

It consists of three parts : 1. Visions ; 2. Commands, or Pre- 
cepts of Christian Duty ; 8. Similitudes. In the commands we 
meet the phrase "shall live unto God," which is the ever- 
repeated promise to the believer, and the great reward of 
obedience. It is doubtless taken from Luke xx. 38, and if we 
have explained that passage correctly, it denotes true, godly, 
spiritual life, which inherits the world to come, and is alone 
etemaL A few extracts will illustrate the writer's eschatology. 

^ They who are of this kind shall prevail against all impiety 
and continue unto life eternal. Happy are they that do right- 
eousness ; they shall not perish for ever " (Vision ii. 3). " The 
ilery and bloody color signifies that this world [seculum] must 
be destroyed by fire and blood. . • . But the white color 

1 Hamilton, as above. 

s 'kfBapaia, rendered by Orns^, " inconrnptible ftlicity." 
s HippoIytOB and hia Age, I. 47, 182. 

25* 
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cl(?noto5 llio \vor]<l which is to come, in which ihe elect of God 
shall dwell ; l»«'c:iiisc the elect of God shall be pure and without 
spot uuin litr j'tonmr' (Vision iv. 3). 

*• I iiKiniro <liliir«ntly into all things, because I am a sinner, 
that 1 may kii(»w what I must do that I may live. . . • Thou 
shah livr it'iliMU .-hall keep these my commands " (Command i v. 
2). '• I'car Citxl ami thou shalt live; and whosoever shall fear 
him. and k( (■]> lii> i'ommands, their life is with the Lord {Dressely 
tlivy .-liall live l"or rver): but they who keep them not, thei'C is no 
liic ill ihrm" (Command vii.). " He that doubti?, shall hardly 
liv»' unto Ci«jd" (C«>mniand ix.). ** An evil desire is very hor- 
rlldi- and v,il«l, and l»v its wildnoss consumes men. A man is 
ruiiK'd ^ l»y ii. For it dtrstroys tho?e who have not the garment 
of a L'oud di-irc, and d«diver.H thorn unto death." '* They that are 
sul>j'*ii nnio ((•\ilde>iri's) shall die forever'' (Command xii. 1,2). 

'• In I he .Mnnmcr, some trees have leaves and bring forth fruit; 
otlur^ ai\' wiilu i«m1. The world to come is the world's summer, 
wh< :i iIk' iii>t will show their iViiit. and those who arc immersed 
in a vaiiiiv of worldlv bushiess will remain withered and life- 
h\--" (Simiiitndc iii. l>iinson*s ]Kiraphrase). Or, '*The trees 
wiii« Ii aiL' urc'ii aiv the righteous, which >hall possess the world 
to vi)]iw. . . . Th<^ wicked, like the trees which thou sawcst 
drv. >h[\\\ a- iidi he i'uund drv and without fruit in that other 
world. And like <li y wood they >haU he burned" (Similitude iv.). 
*" W iliMii d» illc ili«' Holy Spirit, thou ^halt not live" (Similitude 
v. 7). -Jlii^ ki'id of in«'n are ordained unto death. . . . 
Tlio-c liavr hujH' of liic in rej)entance. Their defection has 
some hope (»!' renewal (uiaaruaiur, resurrection). But death is 
etornal i)«*rdiiion *' (Similitude vi. 'J). - '* If any one shall again 
return to hi.-, diss»-n>ion (comp. Kom. ii. 8), he shall be shut out 
from tin.' lowir, and shall lose his life. . . . Many have 
allotT'lIar drpartcd from God; they have utterly lost life" 
(Siniilitnde viii. S). ** They who have known the Lord, and 
have seen his wonderful works, if they shall live wickedly, 

1 l'i-rai<t7a( <lr.-C>r, oonsumitur pessimti. 

2 'o f-t Uavaw: urru/Mav ixn aiui'ioi'; "They ore dead and utterly gone for 
ever."— Abp. "\Vukc. 
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shall be doubly punished, and shall die for ever" (Similitude ix. 
18; comp. Jude, ver. 12). 

Thus the Apostolical Fathers. We will next examine the 
early cre?ds and Liturgies of the Church. 

The so-called Apostles' Creetf is doubtless of very early date, 
and contains the essentials of Chri:?tian faith. It says not a 
word expressly of the destiny of the lost, but, asserting a "re- 
mission of sins," it leaves us to infer that the unbelieving and 
unforgiven have not "life everlasting." It closes with the hope 
of that life, and its whole tenor is a serene repose and joy in the 
majesty and love of God. It i.s the model of numerous symbols 
of the Fathei-s. Of about twenty of these, collected by Pearson, 
only one, that of Orjgen, employs extra-scriptural terms to denote 
the destiny of the lost. This remarkablp document will ke C9n- 
sidered in its place. ^*H^ Q^h^kJu£^ 'jIo.V/i i-Ve^ 

A work which Bunsen styles "The Church and House Book" 
was composed, he says, " by believing souls whose names are 
known only to Gotl, and sealed with the blood of the confessors 
of the faith. It exhibits a testimony of faiih in the moral gov- 
ernment of the world, practically tried ; a testimony to the free- 
dom of mind and to the indestructibility of the dignity of man, 
against the tyranny of a Nero, and the administration of justice 
of a Trajan ; a light in the midst of the darkness of despairing 
infidelity, and of a comfortless philosophy among the educated 
classes. There is nothing which makes this document more 
venerable than its divine simplicity and childlikeness."* 

The following passages contain it,s doctrine of the last things : 
** There are two ways : one is the way of life, and the other is 
the way of death ; and there is much difference in these two 
ways. But the way of life is, Thou shalt love the •Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, who created thee, and thou ^halt glorify 
Him who redeemed thee from death ; for this is the first com- 
mandment." " Wrath and evil desire, if they be suffered always 
to remain, are demons. And when they have dominion over a 
man, they change him in soul, so that he may be prepared for a 

^ Hippolytus and his Age, II. p. vi. 



vMiiiiiKTH (f). 1. <\ y>). IJclicvcrs are : 
of tip' D.'iy of L'L'lii ioT ever, which sli 
the lvr,-inr<cti(»n of the Dead. And i 
these lhin<G;s, and remember that yc 
instruct the catechumens to perfonn 
uf you, and y^ shall not jn oiim for ever " 
cease from~mouming, for ever ; comp. 
" If we have sealed ourselves with this 
on our f<freheads, we Shall be chelivcrci 
destroy us. And if ye I'eceive these 
and a right faith, ye shall be sanctified, 
life"(h. 4, c. 9). 

Of the voluminous *^ Apostolical Cons 
down to lis, Bunsen regards as genuine 
book 8, chap. 48. The only reference t( 
Benediction: "Now God, who alone 
Maker of the whole world, . . . v< 
life, through the mediation of His bek 
Saviour," etc. - 

Tiliemont regards the added " Const! 
than the Council of Nice. Cotelerius i 
before Epiphanius (A. D. 368), and tl 
ropted. These admissions invalidate 
phrase "immortal soul" whirh 



/\/»/»H..-"« -• 
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with the remark that " if, therefore, this prophetess herself con- 
fesseth the Resurrection, and doth not deny the restoration of 
all things, and distinguisheth the godly from the ungodly, it is in 
vain for them to deny our doctrine (b. 5, c. 7). The entire col- 
lection contains no note of eternal suffering. 

The spirit of the early Church Liturgies is given in the follow- 
ing passages : " Make alive the souls of us all, and let not the 
death of sin have dominion over us, nor over any of thy people." 
" May they [the bread and the cup] become unto all of us who 
pai'take of them, faith, sobriety, healing, wisdom, sanctification, 
renewal of soul, body and spirit, communion of the bliss of eter- 
nal life, and of incorruption, to the praise of Thy most holy name " 
(Church of Alexandria, cir. A. D. 225). " Enlighten the eyes 
of our understanding, that we may partake without condemna- 
tion of this immortal and heavenly food" (Church of Byzantium, 
cir. A. D. 300). " Remember, O Lord God, the spirits of all 
flesh who have believed, from the righteous Abel unto this day. 
Thou thyself give them rest, there in the land of the living, in 
Thy kingdom, in the delight of Paradise, in the bosom of Abra- 
ham,'* etc. (Church of Antioch, 4th century). " Thou didst j 
make man, of an immortal soul and a corruptible body ; the one I ^ 
out of nothing, the other of the four elements.^ . . . Lead- 
ing him into the Paradise of delight, Thou didst grant him the 
control and use of all tiling-^, forbidding only the taste of one 
tree, in the hope of that which was better ; that if he should 
keep the command, he might gain immortality as the reward of 
it. . . . Yet caring for him, Thou didst call him unto regen- 
eration ; loosing the bond of death, Thou didst announce to him 
life by resurrection." " The blood of Christ, the cup of life." 
" Partaking of the precious body and blood of Christ, . . . 
to the profit of soul and body, the preserving of holiness, the for- 
giveness of sins, and the life of the world to come" (Church of 
Antioch, close of 3d century). "That those who eat and drink 
may partake health in this world, and may attain the crown of 
eternal life in the world to come" (Spanit^h Liturgies). 

1 The influence of specalative philosophy is hero apparent 



X iM.'irs Av;i- in 

v."liicli (li>|)»-n-«- V. i;]i tl:<' iinjKniMiM-*' c 
(l«iiij.rK»n. 'i'liii-^ IIij)j.(»lyiii> >a\s that 
*• tcaclK*;; llic iloclrines of Ari.stoile tin 
ChriM."^ This will explain the ceiisur 
Apostolical Constitutions, where Simon 
rinthus, Basilidcs, Marcus, Menander ai 
oned as " atheists," who say that •nhere 
we arc not to believe in a Resurrection 
roent nor retribution ; that the ^oul is not 
it is said that " the Basmotheans deny P 
the world was nicide by spontaneous acti 
immortality of the soul" (b, G, cc. 10, G) 
said : " Tliey fancy that from the dead t 
without flesh; who shall be condemned fc 
Fly, therefore, from them, lest ye peri*] 
iniquities" (b. G, c. 2G). 

But the conditional sense of the phrase 
be inferred with most reason from the fij 
curs in a Christian work. This is in the 
Diognetus, written about A. D. 135, but I 
It is commonly ascribed to Justin Mart} 
that it may have been written by Marci( 
his reputation, though he was a disciple of 
and that tho in^* — * 
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world ; " — diffused through it ; in it, yet not of it ; invisible ; 
hated by it, yet unharmed ; loving it in ])urencss ; shut up in it, 
ye't upholding it ; made better and nouri^^hed by maltreatment. 
** The i mmortal soul dwellelh in a mortal tabernacle ; nnd so do 
Christians dwell by the side of that which is perishable, while 
they wait for immortalily in Heaven" (c. G). The author had 
before said that Christians are " put to death, and they come to 
life again" (c. 5), with evident allusion to PauFs expression : 
•*as dying, and behold, we live;" i. e. in the resurrection. In 
another passage men are spoken of as having " proved unworthy 
of life;" awaiting ''punishment and death;" and redeemed by 
the gift of ** the Just for the unjust, the Imperishable for perish- 
able men, the Immortal for mortals;" by whom we ** attain life," 
who is ** our Glory, our Strength, our Life " (c. 9). 

The destiny of the unregenerate is twice named : " Some of 
these [the philosophers] say that God is fire — call that God, 
to which they themselves are hastening " (c. 8) ; and in the 
closing exliortation not to fear martyrdom : " When thou canst 
despise that which appeareth to be death here ; when thou 
dreadest tliat which really is death, a death which is kept in 
store for those who will be condemned to that eternal fire which 
will punish unto the end* those whom it receiveth ; — then shall 
thou admire those who can bear patiently the earthly fire, and 
bless them when thou thyself hast tasted that fire." 

But it will be said that in the documents thus far examined 
nothing is said explicitly of annihilation. For argument's sake, 
this may be granted. The absence of all mention of immortal!- ] 
ty or eternal sorrow for the wicked, in these books, sustains our j yt 
assertion that this is not a doctrine of Revelation. And these i 
books speak less precisely (though very plainly) of the doom of 
the wicked, for two reasons : 1. The Gospel was not designed 
to be a negation, but a message of life ; which men greatly needed. 
2. The conflict with the doctrine of natural immortality did not 
assume a philosophic form until the middle of the second cen- 
tury ; and then began a manifest commixture of Christian and 

' Mixpt Tt^ovc KoTuuaei. This cannot denote the common view of punish- 
ineot without end; it may mean : **will exterminate.*' 



Platonic doctrine, the pragreH qf whidi irtfl %» 'fawM Mte 
vc come to fpeak of Justin Mar^ and titl ''ftlllHKii; ''D^k 
the writings of two penoiu, coaUintiig tlM nbrt flBHJMt pM^ 
agninsl ihc corruptioiu of phQowpbf, Wfl Had ttB.tbCtltee«f 
*^eslruclioa" in unmistalwUa tonu. 

Irenaus, a di.sciple of PolTOirp, and biahop of Lyon*, vaf,i 
martyred A. D. 202. ffli priticipnl work, pre^'crvcd chiefly in Kl 
Latin translation, is % raftitftttoD of existing heresies, priiti^pallj'i 
the Gnostic. We hav« alnAe tllle of a work he wrair, addrcssSTJ 
to FIorinuR. on the " Waamhj" designed (o show that God H; 
not the author of evD. Bm ■ffepiionftie nddresj lo Florino^J 
preserved by Eusebius, gtrA the be^t view of the chaincter im 
Irenceus. 4 

In his "creed" he speaks of tbe final judgment thi«:'*'Wick«d(l 
spirits, and angels that have transgressed and li^-come spoetat^ 
and tbe impious and munst and lawless and b1nspht>ninus amoi^ 
men, will he [Christ] send Into everlasting fire. Bnl npon m{ 
just ... he will graoionsly bestow life, and granl llieflS 
immortality, and gain fiw tbeia etemul glory." ^ ^ 

His view of the naton and destiny oT the soiit is most fullM 
slated in the following pasMge, directed .igninst the denial iiPl 
creation and providence : " Ibiej wbb say that souls which lai^V 
began to be can not long oontinne to exist, but they muet bv' 
either unbegollen and immortal, or must be bom and di« wtlH 
the bmly,— let them know that Gkd nlone, Uie Lord of all, U^ 
without beginning or end, eror and truly the same. All thing^ 
made by Him, because bqiinning their existence, are thei«b|r: 
' inferior to Iheir maker. Bat tb^ continue lo esitil, and enduhfl 
■for length of years, according to the will of ilieir Creator, OoAl 
Hence, as their begiiming, so likewise their continued bein^ IlH 
His gift. For as the beaTcnt, the sen, moon and stars, . . d 
so likewise souls and spirits, siooe they begun to be, all n 
so long as God wills their being and cantinoancc. As the spifll 
of prophecy witnesseth: *He spake and ihey wer^ formed: 
commanded, and they were created; He esiablished ) 

1 Mt. BtB^ 1 1, e. 10, 1 1. 
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ever, even for ever and ever/ And again it saith of the salva- 
tion of man : ' He asked of Thee life, and Thou gavest him length 
of days for ever and ever;* the Father of all making a grant of 
continuance for ever and ever to those who are saved. For life 
is not of ourselves, nor of our own nature, hut a gift of God's 
favor. And therefore lie who preserves the grant of life, and 
renders thanks to Him who bestows it, shall receive length of 
days for ever and ever. But he who rejects it, and proves 
unthankful to his Maker for creating him,, and will not know 
Him who bestows it, deprives himself of the gift of duration to 
all eternity. And therefore the Lord speaks thus to such un- 
grateful persons: *If you have not been faithful in that which is 
least, who will commit much unto you?' signifying that they 
who are unthankful to Him for this short temporal life, which is 
Plis gift, shall justly fail to receive from Him length of days for 
ever and ever. For as the animal body is not life itself, but 
partakes of life, so likewise the soul is not itself life, but receives 
the life bestowed upon it by God. Whence it is said: *The 
first man became a living soul;* teaching us to distinguish be- 
tween the soul, and the life of the soul. Souls therefore receive 
their life and their perpetual duration as a donative from God, 
continuing in being from non-existence because God wills them 
to exist and to subsist. For the will of God should have rule 
and lordship in all things ; all else should yield and be subser- 
vient thereto. . And of the creation and duration of the soul, let 
so much be said." ^ 

In another passage, speaking of the Incarnation, he says : 
" He who was the true bread of the Father, gave himself to us 
as milk, sharing our humanity ; that we, being as it were suckled 
by the breasts of his flesh, and inured by such nursing to eat and 
drink the Word of God, might be able to receive the bread of 
immortality, which is the Spirit of the Father."^ And again: 
" The incomprehensible and invisible Grod offers himself to men 
as visible, and comprehensible, and receivable, that He may give 
life to those who receive and see Him by faith. For as His 

1 Adv. Hser., 1. 2, c. 34, §§ 2-4. ^Ib. 1. 4, o. 88, i 1. 
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greatneu is unseardiable, to k HU goodnMS unipenkable, «'bef<i> 
hr He giv<?[li lifi-' lo llioso who ret^ Him. Fnr lo livn whhooi 
life W(L4 impoisitilp i l>at tlii^ *ul»tnnoP (fTapCii) of life cume* ^ 
parinking of God ; and M pariakQ of God i* to know Ood nalr 
eiyoy of H!* goocliK^M. Mi-n thcrcfot* will «te fioi! ituit lliey 
tuny live, being oiiiUe Immorlal by ibe vision, and Aliainiiig untt 
God." ' 

In two inslaiicos Irencnus liii.i 1m"i;ii (.-luiined oa exprosaiog Ih 
common view ol' immorlalilj'.* Itiit tii<^ KOpe of one passa^, t 
wbicli lie is epeitking of tlie iT'Surrei'tioQ, draws tbtit he tuan 
the soul as immurlal, not alMoluiely. biit in cotngmrison wllii tU 
bofly, wiiich dies and is diMolviid { not no the Knil, nur the cpirittl 
Tiie other passage is diredctd ngain-t ili« Gno^ticA, who held ibl 
the Demiurge bad trat power lo besiow imtnortalilj'. And i 
the context he remarks that ibingi which are hy nature immqi 
till, need no kindly help, lo Uve for ever.* 

One liundred and one yeura nAer ibe martyrdom of Iremenl^i 
Antobiut piiblislied Ibe profession of bis faith. H« was a rhen> 
riclan of Sicca, in Numi<l>a, under ibe Emftcror Diocl^ lian 
bad been bitterly opposed lo ChrislianJIy i for whirh i 
according lo some accounts, ho w:v! at fir«t rcl'ii^ed bsptlMa hf 
Ibe bishop of Iu9 place, Eii))[M)»iag tliat his cunvrrKion wii< inrib*; 
cere. But ibe writing of hU work ngalD»t llie liealben r«ligta40 
removctd nil such scruples, Bnil ho ivas then rccrived to (be CM 
munion of the Chiireh without question. For bU Itiamin; t 
writings arc commended by Jerome iw worthy of »lndj, i 
with lho»e of Origen, TertuUian, Koiiitiaii and ntben.* "Om 
same father telU a story thai Amobius had been moved by a 
dream lo embiticc tha Chrintian fiiith; ujKin which Keandtf 
remarka thai he " apjiatirs like one wbq had been led id the li 
afler n long |)i-oimcled examination, and not by a sudden iinpMft 
cion from dreams. His work does ii»l show thit noviei^ who m 
elitl a caleelmmen, bul a man alrt-ady mati]r« in bb 
if he was not or;bDdo)t according to Ihii view* of the ebarAf. 

1 lb, I. A, c. 10, H 0, fl. 2 ClnrkB, Answer to t)oi!««a 

* " Soil Incomipti biles Bnlnue, qnanlum n^ rompBniCiMiem ntorullaun Mf| 

mm," I. s, c. T. » L B, B. *. • r.p. Hi, «I TmnfallL 
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Neaiider speaks also of the " free, independent manner in which 
he feem? to have come to Christianity, through the reading of 
the New Testament, especially the Gospels."^ 

From a few critics Arnobius has receivcMl faint praise. One 
of his editors thinks liim manifestly heterodox and little ac- 
quainted with the New Testament, because he does not name 
the "everlasting fire."- Another commentator endeavors to 
prove his orthodoxy in the modern sense, by citing the passage 
in which he speaks of " unqnencliable fire." ' Before we give 
his views of the destiny of the lost, it is sufficient to reply that 
they were not even censured until long after his day ; and the 
opposite view was not made an article of faith for 1200 years, 

'* Do you smile," says he, " when we tell of gehennas and cer- 
tain inextinguislmble fires, into which we know that souls ai*e 
hurled by their enemies [the evil daemons] ? But docs not 
your own Plato, in his book on the soul's immortality, speidi of 
Acheron, and Styx, and Cocytus, Jmd Pyriphlegethon, where he 
says that souls are whelmed and sunk and burned ? . . . . 
Who does not see that what is immortal and uncompounded can 
feel no pain, and that which feels pain can not be immortal ? 
Plato is authority for what is very like the truth. For though 
the mild and benevolent man thought it inhuman to condemn 
souls by a capital sentence, yet he thought it nothing improper 
that they should be thrown into rivers, roaring witii sheets of 
flame and noisome with reeking whirlpools. For they are 
hurled down, and, reduced to nothingness, they vanish away in 
the abortion of an eternal destruction.* For souls are of a 
middle nature, as Christ lias discovered to us, and such that they 
can die if they know not God, or be delivered from deatli if they 
embrace His gifts and favors. And (what men did not know 
they may now understand) this is the real death of man which 
leaves him nothing. What we see is but the separation of soul 
anfl body, not his utter destruction. This, I say, is the true 
death of man, when souls that know not God are consumed by 

1 Chnrch Hist. I. CSS. « Oehler, Prolegomena. 

• Le Nourry, Dissert. PrsBvia. 

4 '* Ad nibiium redacts, interitionis perpetute frustratione yanescunt.*' 



, . .... .1 iiiMii ii:iu n- ( 'rrnior 

iii-j»iri tl wlili know led'..'!', ninl {':•('<■ fn 

AVi- liav<' >:\'A lliat in llic S^'ripain- 
is not a definition of '• lift*/' but ind 
this point Arnobius says : " Souls \vc 
yawning jaws of death, yet such tha 
lived (longa^vas) by the gift and bei 
Ruler, if they but endeavor and str 
knowledge of Him is, as it were, the 
against dissolution — rei dissociabilis 
aside their wildness and inhumanity, < 
that they may be prepared for that 
upon them." ^ 

Arnobius proceeds, with keen satire, 
of human nature as it i$, to refute the 
current for the souFs immortality. Is 
half animal ? * Is the soul a thing of 
himself rational.* The arguments frc 
sciences and the fine arts, from man's 
considered.* Also the argument froii 
as a simple substance ; and from its su] 
precxistent state. • So likewise the pi 
or that belief. What is immortal m 
reason for alarm, if such a soul shon 
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a divine and royal offspring ? how unroyally they behave ! * 
The notion of a preexistent state is met with a long tissue of 
questions why man is reduced to his present state.^ And if 
God created souls not only where they are, but such as they are, 
is He not the author of evil ? • But are there too few good men 
to allow the belief that they alone will live ? then by what rule 
of induction do they immortalize the race ? * Yet the badness 
of man does not disprove the goodness of God. For " this we 
do hold and know ; on this one clear and manifest truth do we 
take our stand, — that all the gifts of God are for the benefit 
and happiness of all ; most full of delight, love, joy, and glad- 
ness; yielding pleasures incorruptible and ever-during; freely 
offered to the wishes and earnest eflbrts of all ; and to be ex- 
cluded from them is destruction and death." * But " God compels 
no one, He alarms no one with an imperious terror. For our 
salvation is not necessary to Him that He should either gain or 
lose, if on the one hand he shall make us gods, or shall let us, 
in dissolution and decay, come to naught." ^ 

If any would pass by these words of Arnobius, as not express- 
ing the opinions of his age, to whom should appeal be made if 
not to Athanasius, whose very name is redolent of immortality, 
and who is commonly styled the Father of Orthodoxy, as he 
was the master-spirit of the council of Nice ? 

This appeal is attempted in a late citation of a book published 
among the works of Athanasius. The citation is unhappy be- 
cause the words quoted do not express the modern view so de- 
cidedly as others in the same book. But it is more unhappy, 
because the book itself is deemed undoubtedly spurious, by the 
best critics.^ And not only did Athanasius not know the book, 
but it will be hard to show that he held its doctrine. In a few 
instances only does he seem to call the soul immortal, when, 

1 CC 37, 38. 2 cc. 39-42. « cc. 43-48. * cc. 49, 50. 6 cc. 51-55. « c. 64. 

7 Quiestiones ad Antiocbum. See Fabricius, Biblioth. Gra^ca, 1. 5, c. 2, 
4 6; — Walcb, Biblioth. Patristica, c. 4, § 12. Rcsponsio cii. is quoted by Dr. 
Hamilton, Rewards and Punishments, App. p. 546. In Bespp. xvi. xvii. the 
tout is called immortal, with argument from Matt. x. 28. In Resp. xix. the 
subject is called "fearful;" and in Kesp. xx. ** misery" is called tlie proper 
panithment of the wicked. 

26« 
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eTidently accommodating Uis arpument lo lho§e wlio denied im* 
morliUiij-. lie snys : "If ihn soul moviw the bod;, RiuHi inor» 
must it iiHve pon-o- lo mo^e itself t and, [xMSCMing H-lAmolioB,' 
it must live ahtr th<; detUli of iho body. . . . llow cnn il 
be timt when il U fieed from the body, it shnll not biire n siill 
clearer knowkdgo of iminoTtaliiy? For if, wlicn bound to tfa* 
body, it lived a life independunl of ibt- liwly, tnuoli more will iV 
live iifiiT Ihe death of ilw body. And it ^all not wase lo UMt- 
throii<:li the God ivho frnmt^ il tliiis. by Hi.i Word, cvn> o 
Loi-d Jyjus Chrisl. And ihtfrefoi-e does U oanaidw and tom«i 
plain ihiitg* immoriul and irtf-mnl, Inji'iiusD it i« immorHd. And. 
aa llie siiiiseii of llie mortal body arc occupW with lhin]3?t mortAV 
eo iini«i the mtioiinl toul bofanlrl ibing» immortnl, and b« ir^elf. 
irainortul, and livf for ever. For Iho ibougbus and wwequi 
ofimmortaliiy ni^ver irarc it, but rctnun in it: bring %m ux 
live, at il wen, /or tlie teeuritig of immorlalily."^ Tlii* looks M* 
if Atbanasius wi?ru icllirig wbat is the proper end nnd aim of 
soul, but not iis destiny, Ue bnd alrcudy ruid : " (lod e 
man in His own image, giving bim ihc linnwlpdje of Hi« 
Hi'iiiiiy, thut . . . by llm p.viw nf Il'in whn 9t<r» it. an 
by ihf I'oirer of ilit' Patemitt Worn), he migbt n-joice ami tlw*l 
witli Oml. living a linp|iy and truly bicsspd, oven an immortal 
lifn."' And lip rimi'ludea ibuii: "O iliou loverurCiifi.it, rejoic* 
and III- ul giMd liopo ! liccaoMi immortality and tliu ktngduin. 
of hcuvenin llie fniiL of failh and piMr towards liim. if only thy 
soul 1)p adorned wiib Ins pt«ei!pr«. For as Mcmn) Ufe is the re<* 
ward of ibos(i wlio n-alk in Hia wayi^ to, (u l)io.ii» who deport' 
fKim Him and walk not in ibo |iitih of viniic, there ia great 
shame and remediless doom (nivivivf ufvjjyvenc. n pardonleMi 
danger), in the day of jodgmeni : for tlial lliey knew tlie way ofi 
truili, bill did liic ibing eontmry thpreto."' 

In another treatise ho epeaks of the original estate of our fir«fc. 
parents m " & life in paradiw, free from griof and pain and 
with the [iromise of immortality iti hi-aven. But if tbtty ehonld 
Hin, and become vile by alienation from God, Kt them knotr 

I Omtio rontrB Genlcs, c. 3Si Opp, I, 31. « lli.c, 2, pp. 3, 1 
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that they should suffer corruption in death accordinji to their na- 
ture, and should no longer live in Paradise, but should die in 
banishment, and remain in death and corruption. Which also 
the Holy Scripture signifies : . . . ' In the day tliat thou eat- 
est thereof, thou shalt surely die.* What can this mean, if not 
that they should not only die, but remain in the corruption of 
death?" Then, alluding to the Incarnation, he proceeds : ** God 
desired man to continue in incorruption. But men negleciing 
and departing from the knowledge of God, and devising and re- 
garding that which was evil, incurred the threatened condemna- 
tion of death. They remained no longer such as they were 
created, but contracted corruption according to their own devices, 
and came under the power and dominion of death. For by 
transgression they reverted to their native condition ; so that, as 
from non-existence they began to be, they must now in due time 
suffer the loss and destruction of their being. And that justly; 
for if, having once the nature of non-being, they were called 
into being by the presence and goodness of the Word, when 
they divested themselves of the knowledge of God, and turned 
aside to non-entities, (for evil things are not entities, but good 
things are entities, since they are of God, who truly is,) it 
followed that they must be also divested of the nature of existing 
for ever. That is, they must perish, and remain in death and 
corruption. For man is by nature mortal, seeing he was created 
from non-being. Yet, as made in the likeness of the true Being, 
to be preserved by the knowledge of him, he might have escaped 
the force of corruption, and remained immortal." ^ 

The scope of the argument requires us to refer this passage 
to something more than man's physical nature. In the same 
treatise the divinity of Christ is inferred from his power of giv- 
ing life to man, and because he is very life itself.* And at the 
close the judgment of " eternal fire " and of " outer darkness " 
is put in special contrast with incorruption and immortality. 

Thus Athanasius. He never speaks of the wicked as being 
immortal, or as suffering for ever. A few other passages more 

1 De Incamatione Verbi, c. 4 ; 0pp. I. 60, 61. 2 Jb. cc 18 — 16. 
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naturally iiidicntc llie vicnrs so nppnrcnt in Arnobiu« ; ' and llw 
sbsencL- of all explicit sbUemciil of llic destiny of ihe loet. t>liun 
at least iliat lie dill not regard lh<: rRoit4:ni view n» an ariicic of 
faith. 

S 6- UATf'a INTERUF.DIATB KATCBE. 

Before we cxuinine the clian^iing and diverging litslory of 
CbriBiiiin doctrine, ne ahoatd note more liillv one of die miMt 
mni'ki'd and mo^l nidel/ aoci-ptt.'d nuulli of the curly Cliiulias 
philojotihy. Wc refer to llie doctrine of ilie inlcrmeiitiu« nutm: 
of tUAn, of wliieli ibe reader uriil luive obijervcd Mime slWonenla 
in tlic )in«&agea ju^t given IVotu Ircuicus, ArnabJiis, aiul AtluOt- 
abiiifi. \Vc litive ahttady intitnaiol thi« as llu; trac dudriiM 
of the Eoul'a nature, in roplylng to the queaUon. tiow can ihA 
soul Im immoi'tul at alt, if it is not so by nnlurv. And, lc<t 
any iliould think wc are {ilnying fu^t aud loose, or that WA 
are unduly burdening tha failb of men. when no Eay ibat thn 
Boul is iLbfolulely neither mor I al nor ininiorlal, we ivill citeTarioitt 
exi'reisions of lliit view from vrritetd who liad been nearly 
all philosophci-s^, and who Btill hr.ld Hie tiirce moM dii&reiit 
views of the end uf the wickcili vaiiou^ly helieving m mM 
do now, Eomc tliut llm upgodly would iHerinh, olhers llmt ihq^ 
would Miflur, othefj lliat they would be saved — for erer. 

Amobiuii elate» the view moist frequently ; and most dcarljr 
in lhc\following pn.;aage: "If fouls are of a middlw nature 
(qiialiutid mcdiic), aiieb aa ctiu die, how can they lose tliis middla 
quality and become iinmorlal? If we sny llint we do not know,' 
and liavo simply beliered what we htai-d froni a Mightier 
One, how shall we be taxed with credulity, for thinking thai Mi 
llie King Omuipotcnt nothing i« dilKeuIl, and what 
lo us i^ possiblu and easy to Him? . . . And, morooveiv 
do not you who doiibl thnt soula are nf a middln nolur^> 
held midway between llfo and death. i-tjiarU all llio j^hI^. 
angeL", dicniona, or wlinlcver eUc be the name of llw beings oom- 

• See l>e Incnninlione ChrisH, Et 
ceue Hotiiiition, c. 3. H B, 11; nail 
e. 12, i HUiCuti trua). 
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monly supposed to exist, — as of a middle nature, subject to 
change in a doubtful destiny?" And he proceeds to show 
that the gods, even if they are claimed to be immortal, are 
so, not by their own nature, but by the will and favor of the 
Father of the gods.^ 

The elements of the same view we shall find in Justin Martyr , 
in words nearly the same as those of Irenaius. It is given more 
clearly, though crudely and with error, by his disciple, Tatian^ 
as follows : " The soul is not in its own nature immortal, 
O Greeks, but mortal ; yet it is able not to die. For it does 
die, and is dissolved with the body, if ignorant of the truth ; but 
rises again with the body at the end of the world, receiving 
death in immortality for its punishment. Whereas the soul 
that-receives the knowledge of God, though dissolved for a time, 
does not die."^ 

Theophilus of Antioch states the doctrine thus : " Some one 
will ask. Was Adam by nature mortal ? By no means. Im- 
mortal? Not thus, either. What then — nothing at all? I 
answer, neither mortal nor immortal ; for if the Creator had 
made him from the first immortal. He would have made him a 
god. If mortal, then God would appear as the author of death. 
He made him, then, capable of becoming either ; so that by 
keeping the command of God he might attain immortality 
as his reward, and become a god. But if he should turn 
to mortal things, and disobey God, he would be himself the 
author of his own death. For God made man free and with 
power of self-control."' 

L<iciantius says : " The other animals look downward, because 
they are of the earth, not having immortality, which is from 
heaven ; but man stands erect and looks upward, because im- 
mortality is offered him, though it comes not unless given 
from God. For there would be no difference between the 
just and the unjust, if every man that is born were made 
immortal. Immortality, therefore, is not a law of our nature, 

1 Adv. Gcntes, 1. 2, cc. 35, 83; comp. cc. 61-63. 

2 Oratio ad Orajcos, c. 13. 

s Ad Autolyc. 1. 2, c. 87. In c. 34, man is called /ie<TOC, ** intermediate." 
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but tin: wM2f«'s ami reward of virtue. . . . For this reason 
Clol .-<•• I^ to Im' v.()r>liimHl nnd honored bv man as Father, 
iLai i:' niiy aii.iiii viriuo and wisdom, which alono impart 

Af!r/if>'ij/r [\\^*tVn-d the same doctrine to man's bodilv condition, 
thii-: *• 1J< lorr ijian'-; Mn the body niiirht be called mortal in 
one r*--]><i-t :i!i<l iiiiiiiorlal in another; that i<, mortal because 
it \va- capali!' otMyiijnr ; immortal because it was able not to 
d'h'. For not h) be able to die, as God created some immortal 
natims i< our tiiinj:; to be able not to die is another thing.*** 
Ui>('ii which a iMohrn writer reniarivs : ''A thing maybe said to 
b«" iiii'iun tal C'j!if.'t'/iinut/h/^ suj>|)osin'r such and such conditions 
p( iIuhiumI : a.nl in thisstn-^e we say, Ootl made Adam immortal; 
for \i" had a pnirer lo sin, and fo a power to die; he had a 
p(ju<r to staii'l, and .-o a power to he freed from death. Augus- 
tin« *> expn— ion i^i' posse non mori is known by alL"* 

111 \\w \\\\\\ ctMiiurv, the same view is stated by Nemesius, 
wlio iVoiii a Xi-ophitonist becann* bishop of Kmesa. He says: 
"SnuM- th«' >oiil i> not yet known in its essence, it is not suitable 
ti> (l.'t- riniiu' r«'-pi'Ctin«^ its eneriry. The Hebrews say that 
oriirit.ally man wa-^ made evidently neither mortal, nor immor- 
tal ; h-it on li;,' cnniincs of either nature ; so that, if lie should 
vit;M lo th«' l)o»lilv ailections, he should sliare also the chan^i^es of 
ih«' hn.ly ; Im! iC he >liould prefer the nobler affections of the 
toiil. he -!i(»iil<l h<' drenied worthy of immortality."* 

T/t''<i>!>i,-c^rf >ays ; " But the angels, although they be immor- 
tal, yi air .-o uui by nature, but l)y grace; and therefore they 
ha\«' nui iinmorlaiity as their own, but participate of im- 
niortaliiv." ^ 

An<l Xir/tn/fis of ^lelhone, so late as the twelfth century, 
whom Xcanch r regards as the most learned theologian of his 
age, si)eak.s a«; follows : " It is not every soul that neither 
peri.-hes nor dies, but only the rational, truly spiritual and 

^ ln«t. I)iv. 1. 7. (\ '); coTiip. Kpiti>nio, c. Sy. 

- l'«- (n'ii'-.>i :i'l lit(*i-:ini, 1. 6, c. 25. 

3 r.ur^M;^<, On Originnl Sin, Tart IV. c. 4. ^ 2. 

* H'.' Natur:\ llominis, c. 1. * Ad 1 Tim. vi, 16, 
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divine soul, which is made perfect tlirough virtue by par- 
ticipating in the grace of God. For the souls of irrational 
beings, and still more, of plants, may perish with the things 
which they inhabit, because they can not be separated from the 
bodies which are composed, and may be dissolved into their 
elements. . . . When any thing created is eternal, it is so 
not by itself, nor in itself, nor for itself, but by the goodness of 
Grod ; for all that is made and created has a beginning, and 
retains its existence only through the goodness of the Creator." * 

The same doctrine is contained and adorned in these words of 
Jeremy Taylor : " Whatsoever had a beginning can also have 
an ending, and it shall die, unless it be daily watered from the 
streams flowing from the fountain of life, and refreshed with the 
dew of heaven, and the wells of God ; and therefore God had 
prepared a tree in Paradise to have supported Adam in his arti- 
ficial immortality. Immortality was not in his nature, but in the 
hands and parts, in the favor and superadditions of God." 

Such w^as the view of the most cultured and philosophic minds, 
abandoning their old hope of immortality in the souFs inherent 
nature. But this doctrine of man's middle nature was gradually 
disparted and corrupted, to end in the modern doctrine of man's 
mixed nature, of body mortal, and soul immortal, each in the 
absolute sense. This notion seems to have been matured as 
early as the time of Pelagius, against whose view of physical 
death as natural the Synod of Carthage framed its canon in the 
twelfth century. Upon which the scholiast Bcdsamon comments 
thus, applying to the body only what former writers had asserted 
of man's entire being: " God m.ide man neither mortal nor im- 
mortal ; but midway between greatness and humility ; and hav- 
ing made him master of himself, and with ix)wer of free-will, he 
left him to choose either virtue or vice, and to receive either im- 
mortality or mortality." ^ 

Such has been, until the most recent times, the doctrine of the 
Church, Protestant as well as Catholic ; of which hereafter. 

1 See Hagcnbach, Hist, of Doc. S 174. 
3 In Synod. Carthag., Canon cxii. 
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§ 7. TUE ORIGIN OF THE COSFLICT. 

The doctrine of tlie iiutUlc uaturc of tnun is, wc tliink. that 
which alone explains a probation of man Tor life or dealfai or 
tfbich mnkes death, eilbfir of botljr or kou], n po^iblc penally of 
divine litw. Its natural result and nppiic&lion H alM (bat which 
appears in our ai^unicnL Bui ilireully crossing ihe jihiloMphie 
doctrine of man':) nature nnd dignity, iIiom Chriuliam ivtiu &rtt 
thought it out might fiiil of carrying; it out rousistvntljr to iti 
results. They did thus Qiil. They stood wiitiiu rtsadi of th« 
prize that ehould ii$«uro life to tlic long dopitir of mcnj 
that E^Lould guard the proiaiae upuri.it ubuitui uud ihM «houli 
bequeath to the Church a Thcodiry which whs liintod in lb« 
words we have eiledi "nnd thut justly." They toucbeil lliit 
prize, aiid handled it, but llicy did not heartily gnap kod 
secure it. 

We como now lo tha turning point of our luslory, wbeoea 
opinion lJ^ <;un to diverge on c-ilhcr ride of the right line we luiT* 
been pursuing, to llie ooofe^edly ft-urful doctrine of rlrmal 
woe, and to (he confessedly hazardous doctrine of n final Ova- 
tion of all. 

About the year 133 a woman of Rome, who with her hu^buad 
had led an abandoned life, bMuiiue a Cbri«tian. Siie cndMir* 
ored to rccliiim her husband, but without success. Sim inuxt 
noiv, if she would observe llie. Inw of Christ, seek a dlvur e. 
In revenge, her husband inforras ugninst her as n convert. Sbt 
Hsks time to arrange lier domestic afiairs, when lilie will submit 
lo a judicial investigation. Ineenied at the delay, ho accosei 
also her Chiialiuu icaclker, who eonfesses bis faith, and h con- 
demned to death. Another pcrKon nvowa to the prated fail 
conriction of (he injuitlicG of such a proeeeding, is Accused, con- 
fesses, and die$. Aootbcnr still remonstrates, and meeu Um 
game fate. 

The triumph of tyranny ia lilllo favorable to meditation oft 
the end of Evil ! especially in a mind of ardent trmperamenii 
fervid with the thou^hld and impulses of .t recent caDrer^oo. 
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Such an one was Justin Martyr. This early defender of Chris- 
tianity, who^e fii*st Aj^olojj^y was occasioned by the persecutions 
just named, and wa<» addressed to a philosophic Emperor, had 
been a Platonist. He still wore the philosopher's pallium, or 
cloak, and bore the name of " the Philosopher." He hoped for 
the salvation of upright heathens, such as Socrates, by their 
virtual faith in Christ as the source of all divine illumination. 
He claimed for the truths of philosophy and of Christianity a 
common source, ascribing the former to a diffused traditional 
revelation from God. It is a favorite argument with him, that 
the Greek sages were indebted to the Jews, the chosen people, 
for doctrines which they held in common with the Christians. 
Thus, in his '* Exhortation to the Greeks," he alleges that Plato 
received from the Hebrew pix)phets his doctrine of the punish- 
ment of the soul in a future body, which he regards as involv- 
ing the belief of a resurrection (Apol. c. 20). In the same 
treatise he names as truths held in common by the philosophers 
and the Christians, the doctrines of the divine origin of the 
world and creation of man, of the soul's immortality, and of judg- 
ment after this life (c. 8). 

He had escaped the Platonic form of Dualism. But that he 
brought the principle of Dualism into his Christianity, is clear 
from the following passag(\s. He says : *' To lay before you in 
brief what we expect, what we have received and do teach : 
Plato and we are agreed as to a future judgment ; we differ in 
that Minos and Rhadamanlhus are his judges ; Christ is ours. 
For the souls of the wicked, united to the same bodies, will be 
punished with eternal punishment, and not for a period of a 
thousand years only, as Plato asserted. If then any one shall 
tell us this is incredible or impossible, he must go on from error 
to error, until the fact shall prove us to be in the right'' (c. 8). 
Again : " Each one is going on to eternal punishment or salva- 
tion, according to the merit of his deeds. If now all men knew 
these things, would any one choose vice for a sea-on, knowing 
that he goes to eternal condemnation by fire? and not rather, 
by all means, restrain himself and adorn his soul with virtue, so 
as to attain the blessing of God, and avoid His punishment? 

27 
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(c. 12). Alia in : '• When wc toacli a general conflagration, what 
(Id \vr moiT iliMii tin- Stoifs? "When we assert that thcisouls of 
th«' N\i«kr(l air i»uiii-li« «I in a state of sensibility after tleath, and 
thai iln- -niiN nt I In- virnioii> escaping lIio.-t.* imnishmenti:. pass a 
liapjiy lil*'. wr -iM in lo assiTt no more than your poets and phi- 
lo>('i>h«'r- liaM.' »lon(" (c. 20). Again: ''Christ Las foretold to 
u-^ tiiat li(^ [Satan] Avith his host and the men who follow him, 
will Im- srnt iiiio lire to he pnni>hed for a boundless duration" 
(v. 'J'^). Amc] a;ja':ii: " lie [Christ] shall niise up the bodies of 
all iii'ii wlm lia\«' tv«r lived; those of the worthy he will clothe 
Willi ir.i't>rni|tii(»n ; tln^e of the wickeil he will send, in eternal 
hcn-iiiiiiiv. with ('\ 11 dtViiiuns, into eteiiial fire. . . . But with 
what -( ii-ai:(»n aiil j)niii-hnunt the wicked will snfl'er, hear such 
5tah tn. Ill- a- tin--.- : TJK'ir worm shall not be quiet, and their fire 
shall not he i\[\*-uv\n-d ; and tiien >hall they rei)ent when it will 
avail (hrni n(»tliin>;" (i:. ;">2). And in his second Apology, writ- 
ten juiilialily a ^ll<)^t time after, Justin uses similar language, 
adilin;: that lie is not em])loying the em}>ty alarms and afTrights 
of tin' >(»-ia!l<«l philosophers, and wouhl not drive men to the 
lovc ol' virtui' Ity terror, as miglit be supposed (c. lil). 

lien." iIm.' n-e* olthe plural (punishments) instead of the singu- 
lar. i< to 1><- nnii'd, as also a disquii'ted if not burdened faith. 
'' O, it in< n \\«iuld only believe what im]»ends over them!" is the 
sa<l«lrninir nfliMiiun of his mind, the rising cloud that began to 
bi'irli'oni ilu' Christ iaifs skv. 

Yrt lie n<v('r rails tlio soul immortal. The reason of this is 
wry aj^parrni in Iils " Dialogue with Trypho,'* from which some 
havi' inr«rnd ihai wlien he wrote this Dialogue he held the im- 
niortaliiy <•!' tin* rlu^htcons alone. Wr are not prepared to say 
that I hi- Ix canu' his si'ttled fjiith. We think, rather, that this 
hCMinrd to hiin |»n»ltal»l(.'. and relit'vr-d the distress that is manifest 
in hi< AjmloL^i'-. This might Ik? true, thougli in one or two 
<'\]»n .->i<»ns hi- -hoiild give another view. But let us read his 
own wnnU. 

Al'u r a «li«ii--i(»n ai' the sonl's ]>ri.r.\istenco and etcrnitv, he 
rcju'jM iiN tin- a^cd Christian with whom lie converses as saying: 
'• lUit il' the world was created, it must Ibllow that souls were 
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created also, and that there was a time when they were not ; for 
they were created for the sake of men and other living creatures, 
eren if you should say that they were created separately, and 
without their proper bodies." Justin. — "This has the appear- 
ance of truth." C. — "Therefore they arc not immortal." J. — 
**No, they are not, seeing, it is evident that the world was cre- 
ated." C. — " However, I do not say that all souls will die ; for 
that would be good news indeed to the bad. What then ? Wliy, 
that the souls of the righteous remain in some better place, but 
the evil and wicked in a worse, waiting until the time of judg- 
ment. And so the former, being worthy to appear before Grod, 
shall not die any more ; and the latter shall be punished so long 
as it shall please God that they exist and be punished." 

It is well known that in this passage the Greek phnise for 
**all souls" (iraaac Tuc fvxac) is in itself ambiguous; the words 
may also mean "any souls." We decline this translation as not 
demanded by the words immediately following ; for Christian, 
we think, does not mean that annihilation would be gain to the 
wicked as their special doom, but either as painless, or as a com- 
mon lot of man. This translation is also less consistent with the 
subsequent expressions; one person who makes it betrays a 
strong bias in rendering the term "worse" (xdpfm) "a ])lace of 
misery and torment;" and the translation we have given is 
approved by the best authorities.^ 

1 Our rendering of the disputed passage is Fopported by ThirlbVt cd. Justini 
0pp. Lond. 1722; — Otto, cd. Lips. 1847, where, however, he regards Justin as 
holding the modem opinion; so likewise, Bp. Kaye, Writings and Opinions 
of Justin, c. 5. He is regarded as holding the final destruction of the wicked by 
Grotius, Comm. in Matt. xxv. 46: — (who is quoted by Calovius, ibid.); — by 
Uuet, Origeniana, 1.2, q. 11, c. 25; — Russlcr, Bibliothck d. Kirch^nviitcr, I. 
141; Lehrbegriff d. Clu*. Kirche, p. 202; — Du Pin, Biblioth. Pat., art. Justin; 
— Doedcrlein, Inst. Chr. Theol. § 224; — Miinscher, Handbuch d. Chr. Dogm. 
II. 483, 616; — Munter, Handbuch d. iiltesten Chr. Dogm. IF. 2. 191,279; — 
Daniel, Tatianus d. Apologct. pp. 226, 229; — Hase, Lchrbuch d. evang. Dog- 
matik (2 Aufl.) p. 126; — Starck, Freimiithige Betracht. iibcr d. Christcntluim, 
pp. 345, 347; — Kern, Chr. Eschatologlo, Tiib. Zeitschrift f. Theologie, 1840, lU. 
82; — Otto, De Justini Mart. Scriptis et Doctrinft, 1841, §§ 62, 76;— Ritter, Ge- 
schichte d. Chr. Phil. I. 304; — Jer. Taylor, Christ's Advent to Judgment ; — J. 
Pye Smith, First Lines of Chr. Theol .;— Bloomficld, Critical Digest, on Matt. 
xzy. 46 ; — Gieso 3r, Dogmongeschichto, f 46, who makes perhaps the truest st^te- 
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To tho la-t >j)<'«^('h of Chrwtian, Justin replies by asking if this 
is not tli>' >;\\ui' witli that which Pluto darkly inlinifites in his 
TiiiiMi-: !«■!' nlii:: to a pa.>>a^o in winch Plulo :*peaks of the 
sjn'ii.il (wiLriiJ.uiiii l»y llu? &u]»n;nut God of the creatures whom it 
l)«li<.\«> *• to I'.- (.r immortal rank, bein*^ called divine, taking the 
h a<l anion;: tIi:i-«' w lio ever follow a just example/' And Justin 
ri mark- : '* (hj«1 alour' is uncreated and incorruptible, and thcre- 
i\>y \ir i- God: hut all other thinp:^ besides him are created and 
cnrjuj :.)'!". For this reason souls both die and are punished. 
Fur if i!:. V Wi'vv uncreated, they could not sin, nor be guilty of 
fully: ii«>r ('«>iil«l tiny he timorous, and then bold again." lie 
tli'ii (li;:ri s-rs ini<j an argument for monotheism from the princi- 
j»l('> in lii'- )»Iillo-«)]>li(»rs, to which Christian replies: *'I neither 
r«';iar<l Plaio in»r J\ihagora.s nor indeed any of their way of 
think inir. Ynv that iliis [wliicli he had before said] is the truth, 
is ( vii!<-nt Irom hence. The soul either has life in itself, or it 
rt'<Mi\«< ii troni something else. ]Jut if it has life in itself, it 
wouM 1m' tin: caus^; of life to something else, and not to itself; as 
motit>n m:iy rather b(^ said to move something else, than itself. 
That tin' >oul lives, no one can deny. But if it lives, it lives not 
a< htinu' itsell' life, hut as receiving life. Now, whatever partakes 
of :iny ililnir, i- dillen'nt from that of which it partakes. But the 
^^onl jiarlake-; ol' lil'e, because God wills it to live ; and just so loo 
it ^vill n.) Inni:. r partake of life, whenever lie does not desire it 
t«) live. I'nr it eannot live of itself, as God does. But as the 
peiM.nal man dofs not alvrays exist, and body and soul are not 
ever eonjoinf'l : hut, wlicnevcr this harmony must be dissolved, 
tin; >onl h av( - the body, and the man is no more; so likewise 
wluin'v* J- it is ncee-sary that tlie soul should no longer be, the 
vital >])i»'it l(a\ (•> it, and the soul is no more, but itself returns 
again thitli'M-. wlnnc*' it was taken" (cc. -l-C). 

'J'hesc i>:i— a':e-, compared with those i>reviously cited, show 
an nn « tik m1 (.pinidu : which may appear also in the following, 
v.Inri" li ' sp' lik- (.f eternal j)U!iisliment without naming it as 
con-«i««n-: sulli lin-j. Thus he savs that Christ became man, that 

itiriii <i" ::i.' (M-.-: ".lu.-tin aiipftors to ro-ianl it as poi(3iblc that the souls of tha 

.»!;■ -i '.[•. \. ill I o at .-"in..' I'liue whollv annihiluti'd." 
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*that wicked seipent which did sin from the beginning, and the 
angels that have become like him, might be destroyed (KaroXveiJai) 
and death despised, and finally at Christ's second coming cease from 
those who believe and live according to His will, and afterwards 
•' be no mom ; when some shall be sent unto the condemnation and 
judgment of fire to be punished unceasingly, and others shall 
dwell together in incorruption, and immortality, free from pain 
and sorrow" (c. 45; comp. c. 100). Again: "If they should 
choose such things as are well pleasing in His sight, He 
would pl^ce them in a state of incorrupt ion, where they should 
not be liable to any pain or punishment ; but if they should do 
that which' is evil, lie would inflict such punishment upon them 
as He should think proper" (c. 88). Again: "He shall raise 
up all mankind, and shall make some incorruptible, immortal, 
and free from pain, and place them in an eternal and indissolu- 
ble kingdom ; but shall consign over others to the punishment 
of eternal fire" (c. 117). With these should be compared the 
expression in the second Apology: "God delays the break- 
ing up and dissolution of the world, so that evil angels and 
daemons and men may cease to be (jJLrjKhi wcrt), for the sake of the 
Christians, who are, in His mind, the [final] cause of nature" 
(c, 7). Here we cannot, with Semisch, ^ regard the phrase as 
an " inconsiderate hyperbole," but rather as betraying a latent 
persuasion of Justin's mind. 

Yet a single passage in the Dialogue forbids the belief that 
this was his settled opinion, while it discovers a most crude and 
contradictory exegesis. He says : " We have learned from 
Esaias that the members (xwAa, limbs) of those that have trans- 
gressed shall be devoured by the worm and by the unceasing 
fire, rt»maining (?ver immortal that they may be a spectacle to 
all flesh" (c. 130). This is quite as good reasoning as the simi- 
lar arguments from parallel passages, which we have already 
examined. Taken together with other facts it justifies the re- 
mark of Bunsen, speaking of the Christians of this period, that 
" scarcely any one of tiie eminent men who might have become 

1 Life, Writings, and Opinions of Justin Martyr, b. 4, c. 7. 
27* 
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p(X«l scliolais, iiinlfTstood Hebrew; none li;ul n clear idoa ot ihe 
hiw- (>r iiiii rpriMniion, und of tiie limits between exegesis and 
FjM ciil.Miioii, \':\r\ mill idea. Thus all, more or less, fell into the 
al»\>s ni' all* j^iiiciil mvstieism, which is a declaration of exe- 
pcilr.'il li:inkri]]»;< V. with a certain amount of intellectual capital 
to ln' >\n:n\ in inakinLr it good." ^ 

^ S. K1>ILTS IN TIIK KASTEKN CHURCH. 

7)ff 'n.t, ilii S", I'ian. n-ijarded liis master Ju.-tin a.-^ " a most won- 

* ' - 

di Tin] in.iii." 11. ;i ai'u'rJuslinV martvrdoin he was, accordin^r to 
li'iii.i ii \ ij.i:'- 1 V. iili ]irid'\ and ambitiuus to promote a peculiar 
lurni «.:" «li« iiiii'. Kusibius mentions a current saying that 
1k' laa.li* Inild In j»i|t th<^ savings of Paul into more elegant 
lai:Li':a J.'. ll<' wa^ al>o bitterly censured a.s bhu^phemously 
a-.-« riiij;:; that A-laiii, .-inning not ignoranily, was not .^aved. 

ni> dn.-iriiii- r.f the soul aj>pears to be a I'ompound of the 
opinion- ot' »Iii>tin and of the (inosties. In his " Discourse to 
tin' (wrrks * Iw -ays man was made "an image of immortality, 
in iniiia;i«)n ot' liis Maker; .so that, as God hath immortality, 
man likiwi^r, n.civing a divin<» portion of God, might have that 
wliirli i« iminniiar' (e. 10). Again: ** Tlie spirit is not pre- 
siTvi'd liv ill*.' -tiiil, ];ul itself invserves the soul. . . . For 
tlic Word i> tin' divine liglit, and the soul without understanding 
i- (kirkn<s-. Win r.'fore if it be alone, it iuclines toward mat- 
t«T, and di«'- ^\iIIl ilir llc.-h. . . . The spirit of God is not 
rr('<'i\r«l l)y all, luit drncending njum those who live justly, and 
embracing' lln'ir -onl, renders it akin to itself*' (e. 22). Again: 
" 'riic li« avcnly >|>irlt, together with the .soul, will attain to the 
])nttin^' on ot' iinniorlallty instead of mortality, Avhich other souls 
di«l not knov, ot' *' (c. D')). Hut he is not always consistent with 
himsflt'. '* W«' r« ('«)i:niz<'," he says, " two kinds of spirit ; one of 
which we caU the sonl ; but tlu! other is nobler than the soul, — 
the inia;;*' and likcn^'ss of God ; each of which was given to men 
at tin' iir>i, that they might at the same time have a body, and 
be masters of it " (o. 18). This spirit as a power of "immor- 

1 Hijipolytiis and hi* Age, 1.233. 
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talitj for tbe sake of punishment," be may have regarded as 
imposed upon those who did not otherwise receive it. This 
inconsequence in the reasonings of the early apologists may 
explain the opinion of a German writer, that all of them under- 
stood by the mortality of the soul simply its inferior and de- 
pendent nature, and not its actual liability to death for sin. ^ 

Tatian is known as the leader of the sect of Encratites, whose 
ascetic views were a practical Manichaeism. His extravagances 
are doubtless due in part to a wild and fanatical temper. But 
his deprecation of marriage was, perhaps, only too consistent 
with the notion that a friend or a child might suffer for ever. 

The Apology of Theophilns, addressed to Autolycus, consists 
of three books which appear to have been written at different 
times. The progress of the argument shows, we think a pro- 
gress of doubt respecting the destiny of the lost. 

In the first book he says : " When thou shalt have put off 
mortality and put on immortality, thou w^lt worthily see God. 
For Q^ shall raise up thy flesh immortal, with thy soul ; then, 
having become immortal, thou wilt see llim who is immortal, if 
thou believe on him now. And then wilt thou know that thou 
hast unjustly reviled Ilira" (c. 7). "Whom do thou obey, if 
thou wilt, believing Him ; lest, disbelieving now, thou be per- 
suaded then when compelled by eternal punishments." Which 
punishments he claims that the poets and philosophers stole 
from the prophets, to sanction their own teachings. Evil doers 
" shall at last be held in eternal fire. Since, my friend, thou 
hast said. Show me thy God, — this is my God; and I counsel 
thee to fear Ifmi, and to helieve in Him" (c. 14). 

In the second book he cites Gon. ii. 7, with the remark : 
" Whence the soul is called by many immortal " (c. 19j. Man 
was placed on probation, " that, growing, and finally attaining 
perfection, and being manifest as a god* he might thus ascend 
into heaven, in the possession of eternity. For man had been 

1 Ullmann^ in tbe Studieo und Kritiken, 1828, No. II. p. 425. Ills article 
is translated in thq. Am. Bib. Keix>s., Oct, 1837. 

2 Words suggested, perhaps^ by Rom. viii. 19: " The manifestation of the 
9ons of God. " 
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due tiini' cxjiiaf'' lii- >iii, li<' iiii^lit be re 
('»iii>liMi<'ti\ •' : ".Iii-t ;i- a vc--(,l, it", win 
bh'ini.-li, is nu'.'ist jukI minVt over, so as t 
(lenlh (lo<*s the s«anic for man ; for he is 
pieces, timt in the resurrection he may n 
I mean, pure, just, and immortal" (c. 26 
he reasserts the middle nature of man, in 
In a single instance he speaks of the 
" eternal punishments," and proving " w 
from God" (c. 34). But at the close, 
the Sybilllne leaves at large, he says mi 
death, but nothing of etenial pain. 

The third book opens with a noble argi 
tian life and example. The doctrine of mt 
the reproach of this world's wisdom (c. 7) 
is 5aid of man's immortality or of his dcsti 

The germs of restoration ism which we 
still more apparent in Athenagoras. "We 
tory ; but accoixling to Philip of Sida, 1 
Alexandria, before Clement. 

A marked feature of his writing? is th< 
to that which is positive, in the doctrine 
saved ybr an infmite good. The nearest i 
the modern doptrln^ r-^ ' 
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sheep and cattle, to serve a purpose and then perish and disap- 
pear) ; — w^ are not likely to give ourselves up to sin, or to pro- 
voke the displeasure of the great Judge" (c. 31 ; al. 27). He 
sometimes speaks of the soul as immortal, and he censures the 
notion that it dies with the body as licentious (c. 3G). In his 
treatise on the Resurrection, he says : " This corruptible shall 
put on incorruption . . . that each one may receive the 
things done in the body, whether good or bad " (c. 18). Tlie 
wicked will be punislicd in another life, because this life is too 
short for their just recompense (c. 19). But the judgment is not 
the final cause of the resurrection, for then there could be no res- 
ufl'ection of those dying in infancy (c. 14). The resurrection is 
in general not injurious, but highly advantageous to man (c. 10). 
It is only a change of our being, and that for the better (c. 12). 
It effects a continuity of existence, and thus is just as much ac- 
cording to reason as that we should exist at all (c. 13). Man 
was created, not for the benefit of the Creator, nor of any other 
creature, but for himself; his own life is a proper end, and there- 
fore it should not be after a while consumed and become extinct. 
Whence nothing can occur to man as a reason why he should 
cea.se to be (c. 12). "The multitude of those who fall away 
from the end that behoves them cannot set aside the common lot 
of mankind ; the individual must be judged for himself, and each 
man rewarded or punished by the measure of the good or evil 
acts of his life " (c. 25). 

In the system of Athenagoras the immortality of the soul is 
certainly of nature. We shall find that with his successors, by 
reason of an ever free will which the Greek Fathers all main- 
tained, that which we call grace came to be regarded as man's due. 

Clement of Alexandria, like Justin, embraced Christianity as 
the result of his free, philosophical inquiries. Seeking the aid of 
various teachers, he finally took up his abode in Egypt, where 
he met with Pantjenus, an eminent but devout Gnostic, who had 
penetrated most profoundly into the spirit of Scripture. Clem- 
ent made Gnosis auxiliary to Christian doctrine, vindicating true 
philosophy as accordant with true faith ; thus opposing both the 
rationalizing sceptics, and the unreasoning believers. 
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C'lf'inrnt <l()f*> not .«pf*ak of the soul as immortah perhaps be- 
c:\M (' this wa- a ( iiinstic style of expression, m which Christians 
<li<l imr y< t iVf ly imlulj?(?. In one instance he speaks of the 
hfiiil a- >a\<'.I. I»y ])rrr:ent grief, from ** eternal death."* Else- 
\\li<M<' In- <Lliii('-: the dealh of the soul as consistinii in sin or 
iLMHTaiKM'.'-' l*iini<lnin'nt (AoAa-j/f) i.s the correction or amend- 
iii< lit «)t tln^ >uiil.' "The chastisements of Gk)d are salutary 
anl in^triK live, liadinpr to amendment, and preferring the rc- 
].« n!a:i««' ol' tli'' siniior to hi-! death; especially as souls in their 
>« j uatf -talc, tliou^ih darkened by evil passions, have yet a 
(•1< ar* r di-rciniiunt llian they had whilst in the body, because 
t!i( V air iH) l(»nLM r IiindtTe<l by the flesh."* Amendment i^ 
cir.cJr.l hy ili<' -r)-oall(»d ** discreet fii^e" (^np ^w/zoi*), called by 
til'" Laiiii I'ailnTs \\\v. I'tjfn's sapicjis^ of which lie says: *'Wc 
in« III that iIk' lire saiu'tifies, n^ the flesh, but the sinuing 
.-la! : 11. »f that L'ros<, all-<bM'ouring fin*, but the fire of wis- 
(l);.i. •liiVii-in.'- i;~<'ll" throu«r]i the soul."* To this fire, puri- 
jyiiiL'" ill-' ruiulcniiHMl, ho refers the conflagration spoken of 
l>v tin- Sioiv-:. and divers pa>sn<zos from Plato and from a 
j.|ii!()-(»j>h« r «'!' Kphe^iis, probably Ileraclitus.* Replying to the 
(iltj. <il,.n a!^•lill-t (lodV goi)dne>s fn^n His threatenings, he says: 
'• rii.!«' i' iioihiii'i that the Lord hates. For he can hate 
III?: hill.:. an<l, at the same time, will that it should exist. 
?.'..!• <1(M> Jlc will any thing not lo exist, and yet cause it to 
« \i--. \nr <!(>.> any tiling exist, if lie wills it not. If, then, 
th.' Wold hates anght, lie wills it not to be. But naught 
e\I--. ot' \vh()-r exi>iene(^ God i.s not the cause. Therefore 
(io'l liair> not any thing/'" 

Tin- n-Mnrationi-ni of Oru/cn is Avell known. lie regarded all 
intcHij, lit l)rii:i:< as uriginallv alike, and human souls as fallen 
lV.)!n a prcrxi-triit '^tate. All individual diflferenees result from 
the a,'' ncy cf IV.m' will, which may estrange the creature fri>m 
(umI, hui iiM ir ahi«i«'<, and may eflect the rei>ealed rise and fall 

i !• . '.,.'. :. 1. .'. s. j.. so, . .!. Ln^'.l. IGIC. 2 Strom. I. 2, p. 274; 1. 8, p. 330. 

■'■ >ti-!ii. I. 1. ;.. U'.T. ■» Strom. 1. C. p. 460. 

•'■ Sir..; I. I. 7. 1'. ".IT ; o'Miip. 1. C, p. 400. » Strom. 1. 6, p. 437. 

' M:--ii. I. V. ;.. :y.:i. 
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of all fiuite beings. It followed that no salvation is absolutely 
final, but evil is an eternal vicissitude. 

A-* with Clement, and afterwards with Archolaus, in tlje di>putfe 
with Manes this doctrine of a general salvation wa<, in the sys- 
tem of Origen, partly constrained by the Gnostic objection, that 
the. Demiuge was a malign being. But it was still more closely 
connected with his view of the natural immortality of the soul, 
as related to God, to which he attached great importance^ in 
his system. Confessing the doctrine to be dangerous, he states 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, or rather punishments, in a 
hypothetical way. A signal instance occurs in his ** Confession 
of Faith;" the first in which the nature .and destiny of the soul 
are told in extra-scriptural language. He says : *' Now that the 
soul hath its own substance and life, it shall receive accoi'ding to 
its merits when it departs from this world ; to possess eternal 
life and blessedness, if its deeds have secured this inheritance ; 
or to be given over to eternal fire and punishments, if the guilt 
of its sins shall bring it to this doom." ^^ 

Htppolytus should be here named as belonging to the Eastern 
Church, though he was Bishop of the Harbor of Rome, lie 
was a disciple of Irena»us, and a friend of Origen. His language 
respecting the destiny of the wicked is too poetic to decide his 
belief, especially when compared with what he says of the 
righteous. " Unquenchable and eternal fire," he says, " awaits 
them ; and a certain fiery worm, that dies not, nor destroys the 
body, but foaming from the body in ceaseless ])ain, abi es." 
Again : '* By this knowl(?dge ye will escape the approaching 
threat of the fire of judgment, and the dark lightless eye of Tar- 
tarus, never illumined by the voice of the I-«<)gos, and the ebul- 
litions of the overflowing lake of hellish fire, and the cer-fixed, 
threatening eye of the avenging angels of Tartaru , and the 
worm which winds itself without rest round the foaming body to 
feed upon it. This thou wilt escape, having been taught to know 
the true Go^I; and thou wilt have an immortal body, together 
with an imperishable soul, and wilt receive the kingdom of 

1 Ncander, Church Hi»t., I. 710. ^Dc Principiiii, Praef. opud. Rufinum. 
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lip;iv«n. I laviiicr livod on earth, and having known ihc Heavenly 
Kill/. ilni:i will Ix- a companion of God, and a fellow lieir with 
(Iiri-i, n«.t .-iil)jrit to hist, or pa?sion:5, or sickness. For thou 
liii-t lu'.nine (lo.l. For whatsoever hardships thou didst suffer 
Avh« n n iii.in, 1I«' iravo them to thee hecause thou wast a man: 
hilt that whit'h is proper to God, he has declared he will give 
i\ur IxMiin^r thou art deified, being born again an immortal."* 

r>iiii-cii nniarks that Ilippolytus " evidently intends, in this 
pi<M'<! of rhrtoriral description, to emulate the celebrated myth. 
\vlii<]i in th<' (lorLciMs we find placed in the mouth of Socrates, 
n-ju-, lir.nf th«' Judgment and the state of the soul afler death. 
Nor ilo I ihiiik that it ever entered the mind of Hippolytus to 
al'rilMiir any authority to his rhapsody. But in progress of time 
!^(n:n' ol' ]ii< }>hias<'s got into the liturgies of the Churches, and 
AVer.' then (auoiiizcd ])v those Avho canonized liturfries and 
riilnii" . Ilipiiolytus dreamt of no such thing; for the Gentile 
talf- \\r siil)-tinit«Ml a Cln-istian tale founded on some of the sym- 
holii-al ( xjnH'— ions in the jianibles and the Apocalypse, or on 
('(•riain |)hra^<'s in some apocryphal work, availing himself also 
iuiliiii»u-lv ol' a iK'autiful linr in Pindar or in Plato. Whv 
>!iouM ln' not do so? Wa:? it his fault that later dark ages mis- 
nn<I'r.-t»)0(l .-uoh innocent poetry?"" 

Tin' oj)iuioiis j)l' the Greek Fathers now begin to form an 
al-.jin^t uului^ki'ii liistorv of restorfilionisni. The views of Oriiren 
Wen- held hv (n'r^/o/'i/ Thiiumatunfus (A. D. 24o), who was for 
ciilii ycar^ hi> ]Mi])iL and became bisho]) of Neoca^sarea;* j>cr- 
Isap- I'V I)i>ufi/Si'>ts, lii>hop of Alexandria (A. D. 247), another 
p'.ij)!! of Oiiiidi, to whom he insrri])cd his discourse on martyr- 
(l.>::: ;^ crlaiii'v hy Picn')tsiMu\ 7y/rv>y//05/t/5, distinguished teUch- 
cv- ni' tlir Alexandrian Cliuivh (A. I). 282);* probably by 
J/< ,'/,'>^////.v. lii liri|) uf Tyre (A. D. 2'JO), at dilferent times an 
atliui.-rr and an <»p|>nnent of Orison, hut the latter without cen- 
.^ur«- of hi- re-i<»raiioiiist views ; ° certainly by Patnpftihts^ pres- 

1 !:■ •:::;'t:. :i .m' \',u' ll.r.^-io-;. 2 Hi]»p.,lyln.> ninl hU A^c, I. 450, 451. 

•■• l;ii,i' .: . :'. !v. il r.:iyiii. 1. 1, :il li:n':ij; — NoanJer, Cliurch IIi#t. I. 720. 
* L.n ■...:■. ( i ;;. i];i\ , II. O^.Ti. ^ Pliuiiu-j, Fra;nnonts; — Meander, I. 713. 
^ y^'■ \:\\--\\ < ;ii;'..!i W. \. I. 720; — Kj*".!'!!;!!!!!!-. raiiariuni, llwrc*. Ixiv. 
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bytftr of Caesarea (A. D. 294), and Eusehius (A. D. 320), who 
opposed the censures of Origen, and conjointly wrote in liis de- 
fence;^ by Titus of Bostra (A. D. 362) ;^ probably by Basil 
(A. D. 370) ;* certainly by Didymus of Alexandria;* perhaps 
by Gregory Nazianzen ;^ certainly by Gregory Nyssen (A. D. 
371),"^ Diodorus of Tarsus (A. D. 378)," and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia (A. D. 394);' probably by Synesius (A. D. 410);' 
certamly by Maximus (A. D. 662),^** and by Nemesius (A. D. 
490)" and Nicholas of Methone (A. D. 1096),i2 ^.j^^ admitted 
immortality to be of grace, but supposed it to be the actual for- 
tune of all men. 

§ 9. RESULTS IN THE WESTERN CHURCH. 

The Latin Fathers, as compared with the Greek, generally 
speak less of the essential freedom of the will, and attach greater 
importance to the necessities of government, both human and 
divine. To their writings, the Church doctrine of eternjil suffer- 
ing is mainly due. Yet even among them, besides the manifest 
evil effects of this doctrine, we shall find such tenderness for the 
views of Origen, and occasional tendencies to them, as show that 
their own views were felt as burdensome. We shall find Giese- 
ler justified in his statement, that " the belief in the unalienable 
power of amendment in all intelligent beings, and in the limited 
duration of future punishment, was so general even in the West, 
and among the opponents of Origen, that it seemed entirely inde- 
pendent of his system, to which, doubtless, its origin must be 
traced."" 

Tertullian of Carthage (A. D. 200-220), was of a fierce and 

1 Neander, Church Hist. I. 722. 2 Contra Manichaeos, 1. 1. 

3 Comra. in Esai. iv. 4; ix. 19. 

* Jerome, adv. Rufin. 1. 3. Lardncr, Credibility, IV. 301. 

» Oratio XL. p. 665. Burnet, State of the Dead, 1728, p. 92. 

A Orat. Catech. c. 8; De Auim& et Resur. p. 229; De Opif. Ilominis, c. 21. 

" Hagenbach, Hist, of Doc. \ 142. 

» Photius, God. 177, p. 390; Lardner, Credibility, IV. 394. 

« Ep. 44, ad Joannem. "Neander, Church Uist., IH. 171-192 Jq^ [*/f 

11 I>e Natura Hominis, c. 2, Do Anim&. • 

12 Hagenbach, Hist, of Doc. S 177. i« Eccl. Hist. Division II, S 82. ^ 
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Aeiy temper, nml becrait, u wa bave olMcrvctl, it ] 
adrorating and sj^teinalising tlie principlce wbicL led I 
dwtrifii' of celibacy and of prnaoce.' lie wiw xhfi first, k> 
wc know, who expriivily afiirmeil. and argued, lUai the ii 
uf llif lost would be co-etcmal wiih tliu Iwppincis of ibe sBvad 
Ilia doclriDe of clemnl puni>hiiii.-iU ia itie ubvente eJde of tl 
nolioii of the ignis lapieju, before noted. Ho says : " The (A 
lo^pliers know llic diffi'cvjice between secret und common iii 
Tbat wbich senes for llio use of man U of quite auotfaer oatu] 
from tbat wbich ministers to the justice of God, whether it bui 
Ihiinderbolta from lieaven, oi- bekhes forth from the volcano : G 
it burnj without consuming, and repairs what il preys apo 
The mountains remain, though evcr-burumg; the man who f| 
Elruck by lightning is not reduced to ashes by the lire, ne-ro Jk 
A witness of the eiemal lire, an emblem of judgment perpeiuali| 
feeding its penahy. The mountains burn and enduro ; why I 
guilty men, the enemies nf God ? " ^ 

Anoilier passage shows ao apparent relish of tbe c' 
"You arc fund," he says, "of your speclaeles. But tiuar. ■ 
other spectacles ; that day which is disbelieved, derided by li 
nalions, the lo^t find eternal duy of judgment when all ages » 
be swallowed up iii one conflagration — what a variety of spec 
cles shall llien appear I How t^liall I admire, how laugh, hM 
ngoice, bow exult, when I behold so many kings, niid fals« g 
in heaven, logciher with Jove himself, groaning in the Iowm 
abyss of darkness ! ed many magistrates who persecuted ill 
name of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer flames than Ibcy en 
kindled against Christians ; so many sage philosoplifnt bIuslJii| 
in raging fli-e, with their scholars whom they pei-euaded to do 
jiise God, and to disbelieve the rcsuiTcctkin ; and eo mnny poe 
shuddering before iho tribunal, not of Uhadamanthua, not t 
Miuos, but of tbe disbeliered Clirist ! Then shall wc hntr ll 
tragedians more tuneful, in the expression of their own suf(6rlD0 
then shall we see tbe dancers more sprightly, amidst the fiam« 
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the charioteer all red-hot in his burning car ; and the wrestlers 
hurled, not upon the accustomed list, but upon a plain of fire.** * 

Milman confesses " it would be wiser for Christianity, retreat- 
ing upon its genuine records in the New Testament, to disclaim 
this fierce African, than to identify itself with his furious invec- 
tives, by unsatisfactory apologies for their unchristian fanati- 
cism." * But the best apology may be found in his own more 
hopeful views, when he says : 

** Yet there is in the soul that original good, divine and genu- 
ine, and which is properly natural to it. For what comes from 
God is not so much extinguished, as obscured. . . . There 
are some very bad and some very good, and nevertheless all 
have one kind of soul ; hence in the worst there is something 
good, and in the best, something bad. . . . Accordingly, 
when the soul has come to the faith, regenerate in a second birth 
by water and heavenly grace, the veil of its former corrui)tion is 
withdrawn, and it sees its own light clearly."* Which seems to 
warrant Neander's remark that " he regards Hades as the com- 
mon intermediate stale, where there is a presentiment of liappi- 
ness and of punishment, and whence every person according to the 
measure of his purification from all sin, will be raised, earlier or 
later, to a participation in the millennial glory. Every sin, even 
the least, must be atoned for by a delay of the resurrection ; and 
from this tenet afterwards arose the idea of a purifying punish- 
ment, an ignis expurgatoris,^ * 

This is the brighter side of the ignis sapiens. The darker 
side was offered again by Minucius Felix (A. D. 210), in an 
Apology, addressed to a heathen friend, Octavius, probably soon 
after his own conversion. lie illustrates the nature of the fire 
in the same way as Tertullian, and adds a theodicy: "None 
but a profane man doubts that they are deservedly tormented as 
impious and unjust, who know not God; since to ignore the 
Parent and Lord of all is no less wicked than to injure Ilim.*'* 

1 De Si>cctaculus c. 30. 2 Gibbon's Dodiiio nnd Fall, c. 15, note 72. 

* Dc Aninia, c. 41; comp. c. 35: "Tc in carcereni mandet infemum, und« 
non (limittaris, nUi medico quoquo delicto mom resurrectionis expeuso." 
< Antignosticui*, Part III. S 2, p. 470, Bohn's ed. * c. 36. 
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Ci/prian, iho <nrce?5or and devoted admirer of Tertullian, 
ulir)in Ik' called ** the master," was martyred A. D. 2»:i0. The 
fonnwi!!.: |)a->MLr<* >Iio\vs the temper of the man: *• Gehenna, 
( v« r Imriiinpr, ^^ill ])n^y upon the damned, a devouring punish- 
rij« lit (»t' Imrnini!; flames, torments that can liave no respite 
or «'iul. 'J'luir souls will be preserved with their bodies for 
tin' j.ain of ciifUcss tortures. Then shall he who m<ide a 
l»rirt">jMMMa{'lo of us be himself a ppectacle for ever, and the 
tran-itory joy of cruel eyes in our persecutions shall be repaid 
with a ])< r|»(Mual vision, according to the Holy Scripture which 
i^aiili : * Th«'ir worm shall not die, and their fire shall not 
1». ([Ill in lied : and they shall be a spectacle to all flesh.' "^ 
II <■ intimate- no restoration, but the doctrines of penance ■ and of 
]>niLratt»iy" arc apparent in his writings. 

lit ('\piiair> lime, and mainly by his influence, the ecclesias- 
tical >\M«ni ^vas developed. The Church with her ordinances 
ua- il:c oiLim of Christ's salvation. Iler baptism and her 
ci'innrinion wvvi' tlic keys by which heaven was opened and shut 
a;jain. It ^\as natural that the Church should be crowdc.»d by 
lnlll(iln'lc^ .-(•• kinuf to escape from endless woe, yet more willing 
tn CM-ape l.y penance and ceremony than by obedience and 
love, lint .-uch could not endure tribulation ; and reviving 
P'l i'( ( niion crcMtJ*! a new class of men, the Traditores, who 
dcnir-d their I'aiih and gave up the sacred writings at the 
hiddinir of th«' nia;ristrate. And when the storm was past, 
ih«y lied to the Church again. Should they be rejected, as 
apfxtatc-r liiit liow then could they be saved from the uncon- 
snmiii;^ liamc<r A kind bishop niurrt admit them. Corruption 
gr<'W Mpacc, Mild I'd'orni was needed. 

The reformer came, — Xorah'dii, a Koman presbyter, of ex- 
teii-is (' leaininLT, oi' hjanndess life, and whose doctrinal soundness 
i> ackiidwledLred hv all save those interest<Hl in denvinjz him the 
lioiioj" oi' niaii\r(lom. lie was h<'retical only because be dis- 
Iiirh(d the (U(l'.'r ol" ihe chnrclies that needed renovation, and 
hecaii-e Cathari, (»r Turitans, were niuliiplying. lie refused 

> I'j". :i 1 n.'iiief •i;i!;inii, c. 21 i21 .: i '!•:}.. I'l.. iH v'»f.}, ncl Tliibar. c. 10 {$). 
- I'.- oj..;.- '-t i:i..Miiio5. 3 1- p. 1,1, (5'j). aa Anton, c. IT (13j. 
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the grace of God to those who had forsaken and denied it. 
This explains the epithets freely bestowed upon him, " deserter 
of the Church, enemy of mercy, slayer of penitence, teacher 
of pride, corrupter of truth, destroyer of charity," and worse 
names, from Cyprian ^ and others less mild. 

The courage of Novatian may be explained in either of two 
ways. He perhaps thought the faithless " confesssor," the re- 
turning traditor, might be saved without the Church. But very 
probably he feared endless woe for no man. A letter to Cyprian 
is ascribed to him which speaks of eternal punishments (ajterna 
supplicia) ; he, however, was not likely to address that prelate 
as a " most blessed and glorious Father " (beatissime ac glorio- 
sissimc Papa). The " Rule of Faith** which has come down 
to us as his work is probably genuine, doubtless as severe 
as his own views. This contains no explicit statement of the 
destiny of the lost, though that subject is touched occasionally. 
Its prevalent tone is that of the writings of Athenagoras. In 
one instance the soul is called immortal, with a citation of 
the first clause of Matt. x. 28 (c. 25). Remarking that man 
cannot kill the soul, the writer says : " The power of death 
is broken when the author of immortality intervenes** (cc. 15, 25). 
He calls the Paradise of Adam the world of eternal life, 
to which the faithful shall be restored by the Spirit working 
in them "for [their] eternity, and unto the resurrection of 
immortality, allying them with His own eternal divinity *' (c. 29). 
He defines immortality as " not seeing death,** and as closely 
allied with divinity, inferring the divinity of Christ from his 
bestowing immortality on men (c. 15). He speaks of a dis- 
solution of all thing-*, that a greater world may be given us 
(c. 2). He cites Rom. xi. 3G, with the remark that in the 
judgment all things fall back, as it were, unto God (c. 3). 
God*s anger is for the good of men, that by His threatcnings 
they may be recalled to virtue (c. 5). Fallen man was 
driven from the tree of life, '* not from God's ill will, but 
lest, living for ever without forgiveness through Christ, he 

1 Ep. 60, c. 3; coinp. £p. 62, c. 2. 
28* 
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*hnMl«l cunfliiM"' in inunortal sin, nnto punishment" (c. 1). The 
woiM li:i-;« i;; to th«r <l;iy of jii(l|rm(»nt hj fire (o. 8); and those 
will) 1»Im-|iIh*i!U' havo no forgivenc^ss, cither in this world, or in 
tliai wliicli i- to conn* (c. 20). 

A\ •• li.Mv.' aiioilnr treatise aserihed to Novatian, on **Jewish 
]\r«a!-.*' It (untains no alhision to human destiny; but its 
snl);« (t may iinllcai^ an acquaintance with Jewish doctrine, 

(»t* \vlli-.-!l l)|r-«'llllv. 

'I'll' ( itaiioii- Inntofore made from Larfmifhts (A. D. 30G), 
^nilic" f » -lio.v i1h» doctrinal relations in which he held the 
ctrniiiy utivil, and the incou'^i>tcncies of his great genius. 

J////'/"s/' n{' [Milan (A. I). o71) held the doctrine of hivS day 
widiciii (}ii«'Mii):i. lh<)u;;h in milder spirit than Tertullian or 
( \))iiaii. Wr shall have hut a word to sav of him, in relation 
to ilir } iIiK'lplt- of toh*ration and their subversion in liis time. 

The (l«Kir*mal qin'<tions creaii.'d bv the notion of eternal suf- 
iVrinu all app«^ar«'«l in lli<» Au<rn<tiiiian and Pelajrian controversy, 
which the ( hiirch still inherits. The dilTcrence between Ausrus- 
Uiw ami INiaLMii- is nio>t manifest, we think, in the question of 
a«iv*; in :ii.ui'.- hi-lory. An^'U-t'ii^ nflimi'? that lx)dily death 
i- or>in; hut •Icmal death is hopehss misery, ilie Irt'cdom ot 
will, whifli on his conversion he had ably defended against the 
I\Ianic!i:raii-, 1- now asserled w ith qualifications. *' Free will 
is iinhc'l a- much free will aft<T sins as it was before sins:'** 
hut ii i- '.iilv a cniHtitutional freedom, which sin has denin<n?d. 
The >inn« :• ntain^ oidy a freedom to sin. In this fatal liberty 
con-i '. -. ill j-arl, his punishment. *" l>y the greatness of the first 
sin we ha\<* lo-t the free will to love God.*'* 

I'ailiii'.' to conjplele this theodicy by any formula of infinite 
<:nili. Au'.ru-tine soiiirht a general relief in exalted views 
of the Divine Sovereignty, to which the reaction of his mind 
from .Mani(h;ei-m was most favorable. Then he plnnts the 
di\int' ju-iicc <lr'epf'r than the depths, and resorts to mystery. 
Pr<'>s« d hy his opponents, he "excuses the case of man's con- 

1 .luliaii. <>;>]>. Imp. I. 91; ^Vicfr^^«, August, aiul Pelag. c. 7. 
- V.v. 217, 0. o; I)e Civ. Dei, 1. 14. cc. 12, 15; 1. 21. cc. 11, 12. 
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demnatioa by citing Paul's words respecting a great salvation: 
^ O the depths ! " (Rom. xi. 33.) 

Pelagius on the other hand asserts the natural death of the 
body, and that man's resurrection is not in consequence of 
Christ's resurrection. * But while we are not involved in 
Adam's sin, the free individual is exposed, by his actual sin, to 
eternal death. In this view he pressed the doctrine of eternal 
punishment even more rigorously than his opponent. 

But each party was embarrassed with the case of infants. 
Julian thus addresses Augustine : " Here, most holy priest and 
most learned orator, thou fabricatest something more mournful 
and frightful than the brimstone in the valley of Amsanctus, or 
the pit of Avernus. God himself, you say, who commendeth 
his love towards us, who even spared not His own Son, but hath 
given him up for us all, He so determines ; He is himself the 
persecutor of those that are born ; He himself consigns to eter- 
nal fire, for an evil will, the children who, as he knows, can have 
had neither a good nor an evil will." ^ To which he replies : 
" We may justly conclude that infants dying without baptism will 
be in the mildest punishment." Yet " there is no middle place, 
so that he who is not with Christ, must be with the devil."* 
But Pelagius could only say : " Where they do 7Wt go, I know ; 
but where they go, I know not." * 

By an expedient of the Church which settled a long contro- 
vei*sy, infants were saved from original sin by the earliest possi- 
ble baptism ; and adults were saved from sin committed after 
baptism, otherwise unpardonable, by extreme unction. But 
what should be done for unbelievers? Here was the almost 
resistless temptation to the employment of force for the salva- 
tion of souls. Every earnest man that had a heart must fall 
before it ; and such a man was Augustine. The precedents 
cited, and the comparisons made, in his letter to Boniface on the 
correction of the Donatists, are an explicit justification of the 
exercise of civil power for the r^traint and extirpation of her- 
esy and the saving of those who err. He deprecated extreme 

1 Wiggers, August, and Polag. c. 3. 2 Opp. Imp. 1. 1, c. 48. See Wiggers, ib. c. 4. 
•De Fee. Mer. 1. 1, c. 28. * De Pec. Orig. c. 21. 
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to i'<*j)i*(H.r. aii'l who -lioiiM l:.-n«' culci 
for a in«»incnt — the sii^pifiori that t 
be unsafe, those, with a hea^llong into 
objeetors and trnimphed. Ambrose, a 
threo ilhislrions lea<h*rs of the age, jc 
and gave to tlie Church the phinge 
abysjs. "Whatever of drgnuling supe 
guinary fanaticism, whatever folly, w. 
ever cruelty, belonnjed to tlie reli^rious c 
the pway of Ilildehran*!, may he assignc 
to the part taken and the course pursii 
have named: — tlie fate of mankind 
ignorance and malign tyranny was sealet 
tine and Jeronn? combined to crush diss< 
AVhen the terror of an infmite evil W[ 
feeling <»fi»umanilv, it led at once to 
forms of sour a«*etiei>m which already j 
conneeled with a zeal fnr the honor of 
fenc<; against tln' ln*ath«'n religions, it er 
lent fanaticism. And to j)artie.s within 
giv<^ a rancorous fierceness. Some of 
vividly y<'t fairly portrayed by th(» auth 
female phih)sonlir.f '•<'•' * 
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Christians were found killed by the opposite party near a Ba- 
silica.^ That the principles of persecution are strictly due to 
the terrible doctrine in question, is confessed by the abettors of 
the Inquisition, of whom we are told : '* Certain it is, that the 
Court of Inquisition, as established in many countries, as far as it 
difiers from civil courts of judicature, is declared, by the authors 
and maintainers of it, to be the nearest imitation of the Divine 
Tribunal ; and it is avowedly founded upon and justified by the 
doctrines of reprobation and of eternal torments." ^ And Burnet 
tells us what was the plea of the bloody Queen Mary : " As the 
souls of heretics are to be hereafter eternally burning in hell, 
there can be nothing more proper than for me to imitate the 
divine vengeance by burning them on earth." 

Jerome (A. D. 392), the author of the Latin Vulgate trans- 
lation of the Bible, was perhaps the most learned of the Fathers. 
In his controversy with Rutinus he strenuously opposes the er- 
ror of Origen, and he advances the TertuUian doctrine of the 
ignis sapiens.^ But he allows the expression that " before God 
no rational creature can perish perpetually ; " * the sense of 
which is doubtful. And in his commentary on Isa. Ixvi. 24, he 
says : "Those who believe that punishments will at some time 
come to an end, and, though they be long continued, the torments 
still have their period, employ these proofs (viz. Rom. xi. 25 ; 
Gal. iii. 23 ; Mic. vii. 9 ; Wisd. xii. 1 ; Ps. xxx. 20). Which 
passages they adduce, asserting that after torment there will be 
rest ; whi#i is to be concealed from the knowledge of those to 
whom fear is useful, that m dread of punishments they may 
cease from sin. Which we ought to leave to the knowledge of 
God alone, who employs not only mercies but torments, and 
knows whom, how, and how long He ought to judge. Let us 
then say, as becomes our human frailty: *Lord, rebuke me not 
in thine anger, nor chasten me in thy wrath.' And as we be- 
lieve that the torments of the devil and of all the infidels and 
impious who say in their heart, ' There is no God,* are eternal, 

1 Bonsen, Ilippolytus and his Age, Pref. p. Ivii. 

2 Goadby's Bible, App. p. 1005. « In Dan. c. 8. 
* Ad Gal. 5, 22 ; comp. ad £ph. 4, 16. 
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when ho says: "Now with our com[ 
debate the ca-^e and disi>ute peacefully, 
nal suffering wa>, however, retained b 
very important modifications in its a| 
nances, as devices for salvation from i 
plied. The terrors of final ruin would 
in the most vivid colors, as if the tlame 
fiercely, should find fewer victims. Y< 
dying unfitted for eternal life, they we 
purgation and a harsh metho<l of salvati 
two sides of the fire eternal its terron 
sentiment of a hymn that belongs to t!i 
the sentiment of a supposed age of seve 
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§ 10. JEWISH AND MEDIEVAL DOCTRINE. 

"We liavc, in a former argument, and for argument's sake, 
granted that the Pharisees held the immortality of all, and the 
eternal misery of the lost. But this supposition rests entirely 
on the testimony of Josephus, and his testimony we have seen 
questioned. "Some of the learned," says the writer before 
cited, " have remarked that he has even expressed himself in 
such a manner as might lead his readers to imagine that the 
Pharisees believed rather a transmigration, than a proper resur- 
rection." And he speaks of " that solicitude of his to make his 
representation of the opinions and practices of that nation, in 
those writings that were designed for the perusal of the unbe- 
lieving Gentiles, as little exceptionable to them as possible, 
which appears in various instances, and has been particularly 
remarked by the curious."^ Pocock, on the same subject, says: 
" If we have not cited Josephus, it is no wonder ; since in giv- 
ing the views of the sects he names respecting the other world, 
he seems to have used words better suited to the fashions and the 
ears of the Greeks and Ilomans, than such as a scholar of the 
Jewish law would understand, or deem expressive of his meaning."* 

Another writer observes : " It must be owned that in his ac- 
count of the Scripture times, he has taken a bold liberty to vary 
from the Bible, to add, alter, retrench, and even sometimes con- 
tradict it; which is a fault for which no other apology can be 
made but that he was of the sect of the Pharisees and gave too 
much credit to their trifling traditions." The same writer shows 
that the whole account given by Josephus of the visit of Alex- 
ander to Jerusalem (Antiq. 1. 11, c. 8, § 5) is unquestionably 
fabulous ; and is at a loss to determine whether he was him- 
self the author of the story, or was imposed upon in taking 
it as a tradition or a narration of some other Jewish writer.' 

1 Harracr, Jewish Doc. of Resur. 2 Xotos Misc. in Portara Mosis, c. 6. 

« Moyl«^ Corresp. with Prideaux, Works, II. 26 sq. Compare Norton, Genu- 
ineness of the Gospelj*, Vol. II. Notes, p. xcvii., where another account of Jose- 
phus (Wars, b. C, c. 9) is shown to involve insuperable dirticulties, and it is re- 
marked: " Josephus is not a writer to be ti-uste«i in nny questionable case. " 
See also the article in Kiito's Journal of Sac. Lit., VI. 292, occasioned by 
Traill s translation of the " Jewish Wars." 
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resemblance between this passage and that just cited gives some 
support to the opinion that Tacitus derived liis history of the 
Jews from Josephus. Be that as it may, and be the errors of 
Tacitus however great, his honesty is unquestioned ; and the 
language in this passage is peculiar in that it clearly denotes the 
immortality of a class. Hence one of his editors has remarked 
the fact that " certain Jews have supposed that the souls of the 
ungodly are utterly cut off, and perish like the brutes ; to which, 
perliaps, Tacitus ^lludes." * And the learned Sclden has ad- 
duced the same passage in his account of the Hebrew legislation 
where he gives a full account of the same doctrine.^ 

But since Josephus can not, and Tacitus wmU not, prove the 
doctrine of eternal suffering to be a Jewish tenet, to be sanc- 
tioned by the silence of the Great Teacher, we should cer- 
tainly expect to find it fully taught, if any where by the Jews, 
in the Talmud. This body of Jewish tradition consists of a 
Mishna, upon which there are two forms of Gemara, or com- 
mentary; whence the distinction of the Jerusalem and the 
Babylonian Talmud, the fii*st written about A. D. 300, the 
secpnd about A. D. 500. In the Mishua we find no mention 
whatever of the immortality of the soul, or of eternal pain; 
though exclusion from tlie world to come, and from eternal life, 
is frequently named. That such an one is " worthy of the world 
to come," is a common phrase.* In the Gemara the destiny of 
the wicked is described most fully and clearly as follows: 
" Those who sin and rebel greatly in Israel, as well as Gentile 
sinners, shall descend into gehenna, and there be judged during 
twelve montlLs ; at the end of wliich the body is consumed, the 
soul is burned, up, and the spirit is scattered beneath the feet of 
the just, as it is said in Mai. iv. 3. But heretics, and informers, 
and traitors, and Epicureans (infidels), who deny the law of 
God and the resurrection of the dead and depart from the way 
of the congregation, and those who terrify, and those who sin 
and cause others to sin, as Jeroboam the son of Nebat and hb 

1 Ruperti, note on the Hist. 1. 5, c. 5. 2 Dq Jure N^t. et Gent 1. 7, c. 0. 
• See Scho«ttgcn, Horse H<»b. ct Talmud, nd Luc. xx. 35. 

29 
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companion-. — tlioy shall descend into gehenna, and there be 
jih1j:<m1 lor a.r'^- ofa'je?. Of these ppeaks E.<aias, Ixvi. 24." * 

Jlrrc an nnlliiiitcil suffering is named, not as tlie rule of 
jiiil'^Mp.rnt njiMii \Ur wicked, but as the exception which confirms 
an<»th' r nil'*. Ami the exception is not repeated. But the rule 
is famous, a> appears from the following passage : "There are 
iivr thinL'- of \\\\u'\i ihe period is twelve months; — the judgment 
of tli(»-<' ilrsiroyitl in the deluge; the judgment of the -Egyptians; 
tin' jinl'inn'nt of .lob; the judgment of Gog and Magog; and 
tin- ju'li^nKMit <»f the wicked in gehenna; as it is said, Ksai. IxvL 

o*» " - 
fc'.). 

The rtr-rnity of hfll is expressly denied as follows: " Riibbi 
Sininn l)tn J.akish has said, There will be in the future no 
gehenna, but the lioly, blessed God will bring out the sun from 
its tabrrnaclr, and will punish the ungodly therewith, but 
sanotilV tin? rlnliteous. As it is written in Mai. iv. 1: For 
behold the (hiy cometh which shall bum as an oven; and all 
the |)r<Mi(l, toiTfMher with all that do wickedly, shall be as 
stiibbh', and the coming day shall burn them up;" etc.* 

Thtrc an' two or thisee Talinudic passages that will allow the 
moihrn diM-lrine of future punishment, though they do not 
demand it. Tims it is said : ** Thy justice is as the mountains 
of the Lord. How are these mountains described? They have 
no end : and <o likewise the reward of the just in the time to 
come has no t nd. Thy judgments are avast abyss. How is 
that abvss (U'scrilxd ? It is imsearehable ; and so likewise the 
punislniK'nt-; <it' tlie wicked in the time to come are unsearch- 
able."^ And tln^ words of K. dohannn, before cited: *'If He 
be anirry ^\ith mc His wrath is eternal; if lie bind me, His 
bands an' ehrnal ; if He shiy me. His slaying is eternal ; and I 
cannot app<a-«' Him with words, nor assuage Him with a 
gift. Moir.)\rr there are two ways before* me, and 1 know not 
which way tin v will lead me."* l>nt those passages prove no 

1 Kosh IIm'^Ii:!!::!. !'. 17. 1. = lAlaiMtll, c. 11. ^ ult. 

* Avo.hi S;u:i, u. '■'.. 2; 4. 1. S.^c KismiiicnuiT, Kntilocktes Jiidoiithuin,II.3C7. 

* lanchuin:!, i". :»1. 2, in J*?, xxxvi. 7, cited by Schoettgen, in Slatt. xxt. 4C. 

* Bab. Talin. liMviobotb, f. 28, 2. 
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immortality of the soul when compared with the numerous 
passages in which gehenna appears as a gradually devouring 
but finally consuming fire. 

There are in the Talmud traces of restorationism, though 
mainly in behalf of the Israelites. Thus in the passage before 
cited : " The fire of gehenna does not prevail against the sinners 
of Israel so as to consume them/* And again : "The house 
of Shammai said. There are three classes in the day of judg- 
ment, — the perfectly just, the perfectly wicked, and the inter- 
mediate. Those of the first class are written in the book of 
life ; and those of the second class are inscribed and sealed 
to gehenna ; according to Dan. xii. 2. The intermediate de- 
scend into gehenna, and cry out, and afterwards ascend according 
to Zech. xiii. 9."^ 

We find no indication that the eternity of hell-torments was 
ever an accepted Jewish doctrine ; though by individual Rabbies 
it was asserted, with infinite puerilities. Nothing of the kind 
appears among the so<^alled fundamental articles of the Jewish 
faith ; nor in the catechism or liturgy of the modern Jews ; 
while the resurrection of the dead is named continually : 
" Blessed be the Lord our God, who raiseth up the dead." And 
in the accounts that we have of the sense attached by various 
Rabbies to the C/tereth, or excision, of the O. T., of seven 
different opinions there is but one that seems to contemplate an 
eternal sorrow ; upon which Abarbanel, who professes it, com- 
ments feebly, thus : It is excision not of body only, but " of the 
soul, becau.^e in the world of souls it is far removed from the 
glory of the Divine Majesty." He then compares it to the 
branch of a tree, receiving therefrom " nutriment and life," and 
adds : " But this is not a mere privation of the soul, or total 
destruction ; for it is a spiritual substance, self-subsistent, and 
by nature incorruptible. But excision is punishment and great 
pain of soul, which may be greater or less. And after punish- 
ment, it receives also pleasure and delight ; as it is said, For 
there is hope of a tree," etc. (Job. xiv. 7).^ 

1 Hosh Hashnna, f. 14. 2. See Pocock, Not» in Portam Mosis, c. «. 

a Comm. in Legem, in Num. xv. 30. Vide UgoHni The»aur. XXX. 176, 177. 
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letter, in a style of elegant propriety, in which, after speaking 
modestly and humbly of himself and highly complimenting the 
piety and leaiTiing of the Gallic Rabbies, he very ably vindi- 
cates Maimonides from the charge of heresy, and interprets his 
opinion in the sense that he who suffers the punishment of 
excision is reduced by the fire of gehenna, ajler twelve months' 
torment, to perish at last into nothingness." ^ 

Maimonides was of course charged with denying the immor- 
tality of the soul, though he constantly speaks of the righteous 
as living for ever. H' was defended against the charge long 
after, by 11. Menasseh ben Israel. * 

With some difference in minor points, the general view of 
Maimonides respecting the final punishment of excision is as- 
serted by the following Rabbies: Nachmanides, who names 
three particulars, and calls the third excision '* still more severe, 
by which the body is cut off in tiiis life, and the soul in the life 
to come ; ** • R. Bechai ; * D. Kimchi, who agreed with him 
fully,* and is pronounced, by J. Pye Smith, one of the best 
Jewish interpreters ; Jehuda bar Elai ; * Solomon Jarchi ; ' 
Joseph Albo ; * Menasseh ben Israel ; • perhaps also by R. 
Gershom (A. D. 1200).^<» 

1 De Veil, Maimon. de Sacrif., c. 1, note. The letter is extant, ?ays De V. 
in a Tolurac of Miscellanies edited by R. Joseph del Medico, along with two 
treatises entitled, ** Decidua Sapientin?," and ''Abscondita Sapicntis/* And 
he adds that "since Chertih appears in tlio Scriptures and is regarded by all as 
a punishment not human but divine, I have thought best to render it by the 
Latin word exitium ; as in Cicero (Do Leg. 1. 2): The human penalty of perjury 
it dedecus ; the divine, exUium,*' Compare Selden, as above 

2 Buxtorf, Vita Maimon. Ugol. Thesaur. VIII. 696. 

• Comm. in Ix?gem; comp. Lex Adami; Porta Retributionis. 

* Baztorf, Synag. Jud. c. 3. 

* Comm. in 1 Sam. xxr. 29; Ps. i. 6; civ. 29; cxv. 6; Isa. xxvi. Id. Rhen- 
ferd, Vindic. Sent de Sec. Fut., Meuscheu. N. T. ex Tulni. illustr., p. 1160. 

• § Eisenmenger, Eutdecktes Judcnthum, Theil II. p. 368. 

7 Comm. in Gen. xvii. 14 : Hos. xiii. 1. Pocock, Notoe in Portam Mosis, c. 6. 

8 Ikkarim, 1. 4, c. 34 ; — Pocock, as above. 

» De Resur. L 2, cc. 8, 12; 1. 3, c. 1; Do Anima, c. 8, " ait Israelitarum qui in 
corpore peccarint et corpus et animum comburi." — Grotius, in Matt. x. 28; 
— iVitsius, Do Mundo hoc et fut. ^ 9, 14; — Pocock as above. 

^ " Omnes pu^nic non extermiuantes sunt mcdicinales.'* See Hammond, 
Serm. on Jer. xxxi. 18. 

We are happy to acknowledge here our obligations to the Rev. I. Mayor 
29* 
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study. Occupying a judicial station, he displayed unwonted in- 
tegrity and humanity. Ht* spent a great part of his wealth in 
donations to learned men, both friends and foes. He wrote a 
vast commentary on the works of the Stagyrite, to whose author- 
ity he was blindly devoted. His Aristotelian doctrine of the 
soul was the head and front of his offending. 

For this error he suffered the severest hardships and indigni- 
ties. By the caliph he was denounced as heretical, his goods 
confiscated, and himself banished to the Jews* quarters of the 
city of his abode, Cordova. He fled to Fez, was discovered and 
imprisoned. In a council of lawyers and divines it was argued 
by some that he deserved death ; but milder opinions prevailed. 
He was placed at the gate of the Mosque, that the devout Mos- 
lems might spit in his face on the way to their prayers. Profes- 
sing penitence for his heresy, he was allowed to return to 
Cordova, where, after years of poverty, in evil times and in 
remembrance of his civic virtues, he was made once more gov- 
ernor. 

The name of AveiToes, however, has much more to do with 
this history, than as an illustration of the persecuting spirit. He 
was the great commentator on the works of Aristotle, " the Phi- 
losopher," and his writings had become the standard of philo- 
sophic, we had almost said of Christian, orthodoxy. To this 
paramount influence of one who was doubtless the greatest 
thinker the world had yet known, the most vigorous resistance 
had been made, for the express reason that he taught no after 
life ; and when the Stagyrite was installed as the great teacher 
in the schools of Christendom, this serious defect must be got 
over as best it could. Hence the great effort, then as now, to 
show that he was orthodox and did teach a life to come. And 
now that the great light of Arabia pronounced him heterodox, 
bis influence must be put down. Averroism was a new heresy 
to be refuted ; and against it Aquinas, " the Angelical Doctor," 
wrote one of his books. Scholastic pliilosophy was divided on 
the great question; the "Thomists," or followersiof Aquinas, 
affirming the soundness of the philosophic form of faith, and the 
** Scotists" denying it. Duns Scotus declared the soul's immor- 
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induce a suspicion that the one must have been copied from the 
other.' " 1 

The Church was now fully committed to a philosophic faith, 
and bent her energies to the harmonizing of faith and reason 
upon that basis. Of reasoning, such as it was, she had plenty ; 
the faith must be created by authority. Leo the Tenth issued 
his bull instructing the philosophers not to teach the mortality of 
the soul. The distinction which had been made between the 
deductions of reason and the decrees of the Church, incurred 
censure, and was declared untenable by the Lateran Council, 
A. D. 1513, when also the proper immortality of the soul was 
finally declared an article of faith. 

But nature will not be forced ; and the Stagyrite, though in- 
structed so carefully, would now and then speak out his old ways 
of thinking. Just before the day of emancipation from this bond- 
age the Averroist drama was recnacted, with variations suited 
to the character of a believer. Pomponatius, born at Mantua, 
A. D. 1462, became an eminent Peripatetic, holding the ethics 
of Aristotle, while he avowed that immortality must be taught 
in another school. As a moralist he aflinned that one should do 
right not for the sake of reward. " Virtue is never so perfect 
as when it brings no dower with it." And if the good man is 
already recompensed, where is his claim to an after life, and 
where out of the Scriptures is his proof of it? But, with Plato, 
Pomponatius held that " the legislator, intent on public good, 
may establish the doctrine of the immortality of the soul ; thus, 
seeking the common weal rather than truth, he may draw man- 
kind to virtue." ^ 

From such language it has been wrongly inferred that he him- 
self denied a future life. Rather, he would ask the Schoolmen 
to be consistent; and, perhaps in scorn of a prevalent hireling 
Christianity, he loved to speak of virtue as self-sustaining. But 
he firmly maintained the doctrine of an after life, as a revealed 
fact.. On principles of reason, this was " an insoluble problem, 
Ukc that of the eternity of the world. No rational arguments 

1 Dublin Univ. Mag., Juno, 1855, art. The Arabs in Spain. See Eclec. Mag., 
Aug. 1855. s De Immort Anime, cc. 13, 14. 
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the authorities of a thousand years. Moreover, such were the 
popular notions of the age respecting Satan, and such was the 
native temper of Luther's mind, that h(» raiglit be less burdened 
than most persons with the doctrine of eternal evil. The great 
Adversary was not then conceived as he appears in the *• Para- 
dise Lost," — a princely dignitary of wickedness, — but as the 
Mephistopheles of German story. " It is somewhat remarka- 
ble," says August!, " that the devil of the middle ages seems to 
have lost much of his terror and hideousness, and to play rather 
the part of a cunning impostor and merry fellow, . . . more 
like a fawn who excites laughter rather than fear." ^ Luther 
was just the man to tassault such an Adversary with an inkstand. 
It was neither his work nor his care to prove him mortal. His 
faith was like Banyan's, — rising higher for eveiy trial to which 
it was subjected ; it was positive, not a bundle of negations. 
Like Bunyan, he rarely speaks of eternal misery. And in 
theology he was fond of paradox. Yet in that brave heart there 
was a struggle respecting the justice of God and the destinies of 
men, of which the world knows little. In that remarkable book, 
his treatise " De Servo Arbitrio," which we have cited for its 
absolutist theology, he shows himself no stranger to the Conflict 
of Ages. A few passages will show how he sought to decide it. 
He says : 

"This, forsooth, offends most of all that * common sense' or 
* natural reason,* that God of his own mere will abandons, har- 
dens, damns men, as if He who is declared to be of so great 
mercy and goodness were pleased with so great and eternal sins 
and torments of the miserable creatures. Unjust, cruel, intol- 
erable has it appeared to think thus of Grod ; whence so many and 
so great men, for so many centuries, have stumbled. 

" And who would not be offended ! I myself stumbled, not 
once alone, even to the depths, the abyss of despair, until I knew 
how salutary was that despair, and how near unto grace. Here 
men have sweat and toiled, to vindicate the goodness of God and 
to impugn the will of man ; they have made distinctions between 

1 DogmengescUichte, p. 320; cited by Hagenbnch, Hist, of Doc. ^ 172. 
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De!»s, which Luthei' must share for a while with the men of his 
time. But in the same treatise we see his mind struggling 
against tlie tyranny which had imposed the bitter bondage, in 
the following passage : " You must feel yourself in some measure 
awed in the presence of a succession of learned men, and by the 
consent of so many ages, during which flourished scholars so 
conversant in sacred literature, and martyrs illustrious by so 
many miracles. To all this must be added the more modern 
theologians, universities, bishops, and popes. On their side are 
arrayed learning, genius, numbers, dignity, station, power, sanc- 
tity, miracles, and what not. On mine, WicklifTe and Lauren- 
tius Valla, and, though you forget to mention him, Augustine 
also. Then comes Luther, a mean man, born but yesterday, 
supported only by a few friends, who have neither learning, nor 
genius, nor greatness, nor sanctity, nor miracles. Put them all 
together, and they have not wit enough to cure a spavined 
horse. What are they ? What the wolf said of the nightingale, 
— a voice, and nothing else. I confess it is with reason that 
you pause in such a presence as this. For ten years together 
I hesitated myself. Could I believe that this Troy, which had 
triumphed over so many assaults, would fall at last? I call 
God to witness that I should have persisted in my fears, and 
should have hesitated until now, if truth had not compelled me 
to speak. You may well believe that my heart is not rock ; 
and, if it were, yet so many are the waves and storms which 
have beaten upon it, that it must have yielded when the whole 
weight of this authority came thundering on my head, like a 
deluge ready to overwhelm me."^ 

The same feelings are expressed at a later date, as follows : 
" O, what pain it has cost me, though the Scripture is on my 
side, to defend myself to my own heart for having dared singly 
to resist the Pope, and to denounce him as Antichrist ! What 
have been the aiHictions of my bosom ! How often, in the bit- 
terness of my soul, have I pressed myself with the papist's argu- 
ment, — Art thou alone wise? Are all others in error? Have 

1 0pp. II. fol. 435, 436. 
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sect has approached more nearly to the simplicity and strictness 
of the early Christians- than the Socinians."^ 

Since the Socinians were known as a Christian community, 
the doctrine in question has been held by no large class of men 
until recently. But John Locke began his defence of the " Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity " by protesting against the doctrine 
of an immortal death ; and his controversy with the Bishop of 
Worcester is well known to the readers of the Essay on the 
Understanding. His Grace supposed that the common faith in 
an after life is endangered, if the philosophic proof of immor- 
tality is abandoned. Locke's reply is in the spirit of Pompon- 
atius. Our hope of eternal life rests on the promise of God, 
and not on the subtleties of men. The reply is warmly ap- 
proved by Le Clerc ; ^ and in the same style Archdeacon Black- 
burne has said : " The more any one is convinced of the immor- 
tality of the soul from the principles of Aristotle and Des 
Cartes, the less will he concern himself about the Gospel ac- 
count of futurity." ' But, though Locke was a great heretic in his 
day, he has lately been set down as orthodox, thus: " Practically he 
was a spiritualist, and recognized the great facts of our spiritual 
and moral nature, as well as the existence of God and the immoi^ 
tality of the soul."* 

Tlie history of the doctrine of immortality owes something to 
Wartmrt07if of wlvose ability Thomas- Chalmers has spoken in 
the highest terms. He says : " The first name that occurs to us 
of one who conjoined original strength with acquired scholarship, 
is Grotius. Cudworth had both, Chillingworth had both, Brian 
Walton had both, Stillingtleet had both, Samuel Clarke had 
both. Warburton had preeminently both." In his principal work 
Warburton docs not directly express an opinion respecting the 
destiny of the wicked. But he approves the faith of Locke in 
the Gospel, speaks of the revolt of reason at the thoughts of 

1 Response aux Questions d'un Provincial, Part. II. c. 134. Jurieu attributed 
to the machinations of Satan tiie virtues which gave respectability to the So- 
cini:in doctrine. 

2 Pnrrhasiana, c. 10. « Compare Dwight, Theology,!. 163. 
* Tumbull, Prcf. to Sir W. Hamilton's Discussions, p. xxxi. 
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* Member of the Church of England " supported it in a work in 
which he tells us that he had sought a corroboration of the 
received doctrine in two discourses from different divines, and 
he then began to doubt who never did before. We find al- 
lusion also to a work by Fontaine, "The Immortality of the 
Wicked," which wo have not seen. The doctrine has been 
advocated more recently by J. P. Ilam, with marked ability, 
though with views from which we dissent ; by H. II. Dobney, 
in a work republished in this country ; and by Edward White, 
to whose work we have alluded. It is offered by Sir James 
Stephen and by Abp. Whately in passages which we have cited. 
It is ably treated in a late work on the " Duration of Evil," 
and in other brief treatises. On the other side have appeared 
the "Athanasia" of J. II. Ilinton, and the " Doctrine of Rewards 
and Punishments " by Dr. Hamilton. This work is one of the 
volumes growing out of the Congregational Lecture of London, 
and while we criticise its argument we are happy to commend 
its style as masterly in its kind, — sententious, and stately. 

In Germany the question has received but little attention ; 
and, as is well known, Restorationism is there the prevalent 
style of opinion. We find, however, allusion to a treatise 
published in 1782, in support of the doctrine we hold.* In the 
**Theodicee" of Werdcrmann (1784), the following expression 
is here worthy of notice, though it may not state a conviction 
respecting any future destiny. lie says : " This, then, would 
be the fall of an angel, — sin against the Holy Ghost; its 
punishment, damnation, which ends only with the entire cessa- 
tion of existence" (I. 189). The principles which underlie this 
doctrine have been more recently maintained by C. H. Weisse, 
Professor in the University of Leipsic, in his " Esoteric Doc- 
trine of Immortality,"^ a critique on certain Pantheistic de- 
velopments, and in other treatises to which we have alluded. 

In our own country the doctrine in question has been ad- 
vocated by Elias Smith, though among his followers it is not 

1 Waltems, Prufung cinigcr wichtiger Lehren theol. u. phil. Inhalts. 

2 Die philosophische Geheimlehre von der Unsterblichkeit des menschlichen 
Individuums, Dresden, 1884, 
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Germany, nor to sceptics. In France it appears in the Pan- 
theism of Le Roux, ^vho tclh us that the human soul is eternal ; 
for whatever exists or lives is eternal, being created from eter- 
nity. "You live, therefore you are eternal."* The common 
thinking of England and America is not yet sufficiently unprac- 
tical to be very pantheistic; we have yet to see whether the 
half truth that duty is its own reward, and needs no heaven for 
its encouragement, will in these countries be made the watch- 
word for taking leave of God, and futurity, and duty itself. 
But in Germany the doctrine of immortality h.is so far forsaken 
the Gospel that some of the ablest interpreters and preachers 
speak of man's nature and man's hopes in the style of the 
ancient philosophers. Thus De Wette tells us of the soul, " its 
immortality, or more correctly, its eternity," which, as he ex- 
plains himself, has an equal relation to the past and the future. 
And according to Schleiermacher, religion is the sense of the 
union of the individual with the Universe, with Nature, or, in 
the language of the sect, with the One and All. It is a feel- 
ing ; it has nothing to do with belief or action ; it is unconnect- 
ed with morality ; it is independent of the idea of a personal 
God. The idea of a personal God is pure mythology. And 
the belief and desire of personal immortality is "wholly irre- 
ligious," as being opposed to that which is the aim of religion, — 
** the annihilation of one's own personality," " the living in the 
One and All," " the becoming, as far as possible, one with the 
universe." We need not wonder, when such things are said by 
those who were probably Christians in spite of their errors, if 
others wax witty and wicked, as does Goethe, the acknowledged 
prince of German literature, in the following speech occasioned 
by allusion to Tiedge's Urania, • a religious poem. " I found 
stupid women," he says, " who were prOud of believing in im- 
mortality with Tiedge ; and I was obliged to submit to be ex- 
amined by many of them on this point in a very conceited man- 
ner. But I scandaliz(;d them by saying I could be well con- 

1 "Voua etes ^tomel, pxiisqne vous vivez." See Lacoudrc, Thcodicca, p. 192. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ERROR. 

" Unless Tou understand a man's ignorance, you are certainly ignorant 
of his understanding." — Coleridge. 

The very terribleness of tlie received doctrine of the divine 
penalty is often made an argument for its truth. How have 
men come to fear eternal misery, if there be no such thing? 
How can the delusion, if it be such, be accounted for? Would 
the Grod of all truth thus deceive men ? They may lie for Him, 
but we know that He will not lie for them. Would Satan put 
such a cheat upon us ? Why should he fray away from him, 
with infinite terrors those wliom he would fain seduce and de- 
stroy? Have men, then, deceived themselves? Why should 
ihey, though ever so fond of delusion, affright themselves with 
such gloomy forebodings? Are they in love with misery? 
Why liave they "thus ever tortured themselves for nought? 
Why have they indulge<l in those terrific inventions of fancy, 
handing down, from. age to age, and from generation to genera- 
tion, a useless, yet most tormenting anxiety?"^ 

These are pertinent questions; and they are not fully an- 
swered by referring to the great precedents of error in the his- 
tory of mankind. None of the old corruptions of heathenism, 
nor of the protested errors of Romanism, are like the doctrine 
of eternal and escapeless woe as the destiny of the majority of 
men. The notions of infant damnation and of torment by 
literal fire, now discarded by almost all Protestants, are indeed 
cogent examples of what exploits of terrible error man can 
achieve. But either of these may be deemed mere aggravations 

1 Taylor Lewis, Plato and the Atheists, p. 322. 
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being, it subsists without Him. His continued care and power 
seems needless for it, if not burdensome to Him. He may leare 
all various things to their various laws. Our confidence in 
these is flattered by our own power of self-action, the autonomy 
of our personal being. We no longer live, and move, and have 
our being, in God ; we might even survive Him. 

This mingled reliance on Nature, and distrust of its Author, 
vitiates our proper philosophy. That ceases to be a conception 
of things possible ; we must conceive many things as necessary. 
The must be seems to us more reliable than the may be. Des- 
tiny is better, if not grander, than privilege. So we turn God's 
laws — the free methods of His constant love — into fetters for 
His hands. If He promises eternal life, there must be an im- 
mortality somewhere, that binds the f)romise together; and to 
the forces of nature on this side of God, we add such things as 
we can imagine on the other side of God ; and with our bark 
thus undergirded and overgirded, we can trust immortal hopes, 
and immortal fears, too, upon it. This extravagance and per- 
version of philosophy, we think, explains many such expressions 
as this : " We have before us life and death ; and while God 
ever invites every man to choose the good, the immutability of 
His counsel forbids Him to change the laws against which we 
may dash ourselves into every wreck of self-conscious misery, 
if we determine to create for ourselves evil." It is illustrated, 
also, in those theodicics which find in the soul itself a law of eter- 
nal sinfulness or eternal sorrow. 

§ 3. THE TEMPORAL AND THE ETERNAL. 

Men are prone either to overlook the infinite difference 
between these, or to reason from one to the other. The first 
error is illustrated in the common use of the word "everlasting" 
in a limited sense, and in the careless use of the word " infinite." 
Thus we often meet such phrases as "infinite stupidity and 
ingratitude," "infinite perverseness," "infinitely sorry and 
ashamed,*" " infinitely suitable," — excusable as hyperboles, but 
producing utter confusion when employed in theological discus- 
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daemons have not yet received their final doom. If, in terror 
of this, the daemons are spoken of by one evangelist as crying 
out: "Art thou come to destroy us?" and by another, "Art 
thou come to torment us before the time ? " — the varying express- 
ions are made into an argument of eternal indestructibility and 
torment without end. The recorded fact offered as the great 
example of the destiny of all evil, — the vengeance of eternal 
fire visited upon Sodom and Gomorrah, is transferred to an 
unseen world, and erected into a dominion of eternal evil. 

§ 5. THE MYSTERY OF SIN. 

This has given similar, if not greater, occasion for the belief of 
its perpetuity. The inexplicable is even more alarming than the 
invisible. Hence we are told that ** it is absurd to limit the 
scope of an unknown cause. But the present existence of evil 
is a mystery no human intellect has ever sounded." The abyss 
seems like an infinite depth. And indeed, sin, baf!ling all ex- 
planation, does observe no law ; it defies all control ; it knows 
no limit save the compulsion of a higher power or its own self- 
exhaustion. Especially as a mysteiy does it affect all that is 
fearful in darkness. As blackness is the symbol of its guilt, so 
darkness is its covert, the hiding of its power. It comes like a 
thief — no one knows when or how. We dread its encounter, 
as of a deadly foe at midnight. With all the armor of right- 
eousness, we know not where to strike the Adversary, but, having 
done all, can only stand against his wiles. The course of evil 
is capricious. It can not be met in open field, nor watched with 
spies. It is ever false and deceitful. It may secnn asleep or 
dead; but only again to surprise and alarm mankind, until it is 
finally destroyed. 

The mystery of Evil gives it a certain mock divinity. The 
black art expresses somothing of its meaning and power. The 
evil eye — the magic ?pell — the incantation — whatever seems 
to produce effects unmciusurcd by a cause, is a type of it. And 
here it has been well remarked, " The old saying that Satan is 
an ape of God, has its most significant truth. It is the pre- 
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work that is yet unperfect, — is ready for use in the hands of 
the Adversary ; and, though he may often overreach himself, he 
is not hastened by zeal nor hindered by conscience as good men 
are By violence or by fraud, by the shortest course and by 
the most circuitous and intricate methods, he may come at his 
designs. The plot, and the attack by storm, are all his own. 

Moreover, all evil is as inseparable as it is easy of acccom- 
plishment. The good that is destroyed may be replaced, but 
the labor for this would have doubled it The consumed dwel- 
ling may be rebuilt, yet itself is wholly lost; and no insurance 
policy, no future industry or economy, can expunge the account 
of loss. So when morals are corrupted and souls destroyed, the 
loss is as eternal as the truth of history. Good may grow out of 
it, as bountiful harvests grow upon the battle field. Its place 
may be supplied, by the Power that can raise up from the stones 
children to Abraham. Still heaven is defrauded, the consum- 
mation of its glory delayed, and God is robbed. And no penalty, 
or atonement, or act of omnipotence, can undo tjie devil's work. 

This mean advantage of Evil over Good affects our theology. 
It gives us a quick resentment, like that of the child, or the sav- 
age, angry at injurious things. It fills us with fear, to think the 
labor of years may come to nought in an hour. And when evil 
takes the form of wickedness, and man or devil appears as the 
enemy of all good, our indignation knows no narrow bounds. 
The evil, if unchecked, would subvert the world. It takes hold 
on infinity. Power alone is wanting, or the Creator would be 
dethroned. We extend our notion of evil as it is, — of\en great 
and overwhelming, — to the conception of it as it might be, 
and shudder before the creation of our own fancy. We forget 
that evil is limited, without and within, and that God is not 
alarmed. We devise methods and theodicics for the restraint 
or prevention of wrong, which mend the evil case by marring it 
worse. 

§ 7. THEORY OF SATISFACTION FOR SIN. 

The misconception of the nature of evil as etriclly irreparable 
has led to false views of punishment and of atonement. Penal 
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Hi^ divinity, regarding it as an occasion of Socinianism. And 
it is truly painful to hear the atonement referred to a tremen- 
dous exigency, and not to the free love of God, willing to bestow 
upon our dying race an infinite good. Happily, we have not 
known the proper sufferings of Christ to be employed as a the- 
odicy, as have been the "long continued sufferings of God" and 
the genera] fact of Redemption, by that form of argument which 
charges the unspeakable gift of God as an infinite debt against 
man. 

§ 8. THEOLOGY OF THE FEELINGS. 

It may appear strange that a lively abhorrence of evil 
should in any way promote the belief that it will be eternal. 
But a question often asked of those who deny endless suffering 
will verify, if it does not explain, the paradox. " Have you 
thought of the evil of sin?" And then, with a suggestion 
of one or two theodicies, we are told that the limitation of 
punishment (i. e. suffering) makes sin appear a trifie. 

There is a reason for this. Pure feeling spurns all bounds 
and limitations. Undetermined by the reason, it will not know 
its own object definitely, but ever apprehends the indefinite 
and the infinite. In the estimate of personal guilt it refuses 
all limit, as penitent confession refuses all justification or even 
extenuation. This is apparent in the remarkable words of 
Edwards: "I know not how to express better what my sins 
appear to me to be, than by heaping infinite upon infinite, 
and multiplying infinite by infinite. I go about very often, 
for this many years, with these expressions in my mind, and 
in my mouth : ^ Infinite upon infinite ! Infinite upon infinite ! ' 
When I look into my heart, and take a view of my wickedness, 
it looks like an abyss infinitely deeper than hell." The same 
feeling, which knows no moderation of self-love, scorns the 
limitation of others' guilt. Thus two zealous disciples of Christ 
desired to sit, the one on his right hand, the other on his 
Icfl, in liis kingdom; not thinking that such honor might be 
other, or even greater, than Heaven could bestow upon them. 
A few days after, in a fervor of indignation, they would have 
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be the doom of the lost. It is not directly a practical subject ; 
and since dutj, and not punishment, is man's concern, and 
consequences are with God, it may seem trifling, or impertinent, 
to think much about the penalty of sin. Much less should 
we set our hardihood to the work of measuring it, as though 
we might be pleased to endure it. And when our fellow 
men seem not to fear it, we make the most of its tensors, 
so as, if possible, to alarm them. Then we deprecate the 
more any theory that seems to mitigate it If there is any 
doubt, we take refuge in faith and mystery, and the error 
abides. 

§ 9. EXEGETIGAL CAUSES. 

We have already seen that most of the supposed proofs 
of the received doctrine from Scripture, rest on the -assumption 
of the soul's immortality. In other passages metaphor and 
drama arc interpreted literally, by a process which betrays 
the theology of the feelings. The ignorance of Hebrew, and 
of the laws of interpretation, which we have noted among 
the Fathers of the Church, united with other causes, would 
make the danger of their misinterpretation of the divine sanction 
almost certain. It was hardly to be expected that the schools 
of philosophy should so prize the rude language of a despised 
and dispersed nation, as to make the proper use of their sacred 
books. And to this day the New Testament fails to receive the 
light which it should from the Old Testament. Having already 
read its history backward, from our own preconceptions, and 
from what is " brought 1o light" in the Gospel, we are loth 
to go back two thousand years to correct any error in the 
data of our doctrine respecting the world to come. 

§ 10. THE SENSE OF HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 

The mystery of Sin gives us a keen sense of human depravity 
as a thing Utterly perverse and impracticable. We cannot 
reason with the bad man. lie knows no argument but force, 
and that can never make him better than he is. That a finite 
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law of the Jew and the logic of the Gentile, should he the 
power and the wisdom of God, for the changing of man's nature. 
But the trial of their faith came. Jerusalem was destroyed ; 
Christ returned not yet from heaven ; persecutions abounded ; and 
— what was harder to bear — sceptics began to scoff and gibe, 
asking, " Where is the promise ? " To meet the new difficulties, 
there were, says Bunsen, " two ways open : that of practical, 
and that of theoretical or speculative Christianity. Why did 
not all serious Christians choose the former ? " The answer is, 
love waxed cold ; the special nature of the Gospel was forgotten; 
and the human, carnal methods of defence and propagandism 
began to be employed. The message of life was reduced by 
turns to a creed, a theology, a civil law and polity. The name 
of the " Gospel " was retained ; but the idea of Justice had 
supplanted that of Grace. Now, as ever, human nature confides 
rather in the former. 

The Christian's better experience often subjects him to a 
strange misbelief. The new convert wonders why all who have 
heard the Gospel are not melted into gratitude and love. The 
persistent impenitence of multitudes seems to belie the power 
attributed to it. The inference made by the disappointed faith 
is two-fold: Ist, The defect of the Gospel must be supplied by 
a " law-work," wliich must be done ever the more thoroughly as 
it seems less effective. 2dly, By way of reaction an enhanced 
deduction is made of the sinfulness and desperate wickedness 
of the impenitent The sad surprise of the Christian is ex- 
plained by a guilt of mankind not understood before ; and the 
persuasion of this is aggravated by his own growing sense of 
Gkxl's goodness, and of man's ungratefulness. In grief and 
despair he thinks more of God's wrath, and less of His love. 

A prevalent hope of the Church respecting the general effect 
of the Gospel, contributes in its way to the severe deduction. 
It is easy to expect the conversion of the world so long as we 
look to heathen lands where the Gospel has met no signal fail- 
ures. But over against this hope the ungodliness in Christen- 
dom appals us. The obstacles it throws in the way of mission- 
ary success, dishearten us. We indulge the cherished expecta- 
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of the Locrian Zaleucus. They were not new. The^re not yet 
antiquated ; and we shall have something to say of their recent 
repeal. They w^ere in fact expressions of a sentiment in human 
nature itself. When society is to be protected, and law to be 
made a terror to evil doers, and crime wholly prevented if pos- 
sible, men do not think of stopping to measure and limit 
penalty. Indignation at wrong as simply and only wrong, the 
thought that he who commits one crime may commit any other, 
and the hope that the severest possible penalty may prevent the 
need of its execution, — make such a penalty appear equally 
just and merciful. And if so in human governments, why not 
much more so in the divine ? 

§ 13. THE NOTION OF PUNISHMENT AS SPECIALLY MORAL. 

While the infinite demerit of sin is so often asserted, the pos- 
sibility of infinite merit is as commonly denied. Thus Fuller 
asks : " Does not the merit of obedience sink, and the demerit of 
disobedience rise, according to the excellency of the object ? " 
There must be some reason for this opinion in human nature, 
and we think it is found in a higher consciousness of evil than of 
good. The distinctions of right and wrong are most fully un- 
derstood, by man in his sense of guilt. While we must hold that 
an unfallen race might have dispensed with this sad instruction, 
and think that the vanity and boundless pride of fallen men in 
their few virtues is a proof of it, yet in fact man's common ex- 
perience now is a " knowledge of good hy evil." 

The effect is, that as by the Law is the knowledge of sin, so, 
conversely, by sin is the knowledge of Law. In its inner sub- 
stance, the Law is holy and benign ; but our condition is an out- 
lawry, and our instruction must be from without, inward. Thus 
we come at the Law first in its outward form — hard, repellent, 
frowning, smiting. We are out of its Paradise, and the way 
thither is guarded by " a flaming sword which tumeth every 
way, to keep the way of the tt-ee of life.'* Hence penalty, and 
not reward, appears to us as the sanction of Law. Penalty is 
to us the life and soul of Justice. In common speech the terms 
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cogent fear may quicken them into life, thongh it can not create 
them. But to the healthy and active soul the loss of good ap- 
pears as a positive evil. Want is pain, because it is felt, as 
hunger and thirst are felt. The want is clothed in living form 
and with glowing colors, by the power of fancy. Privation is 
torment, and death itself, as cutting off all hope of joy for ever, 
makes the torment eternal. Hence the Scripture drama of 
Death as man's last and greatest enemy. 

In spiritual things, this law of the quickened sense may seem 
not to hold. The carnal mind has no sense whatever of spiritual 
good, as such. Imperfect Christians and deceived professors 
keep up a decent appearance of life, mainly by dint of fear. 
Then unspiritual motives come in vogue, and are constantly 
plied, in exhortation, and discourse, and theology. If death is 
not feai'cd, the fear not o^ death must be employed. The smoke 
of the pit soon beclouds the sky and shuts out the blessed light 
of day. And when no Shekinah of divine glory is seen, the 
night becomes familiar, and nothing less than an ever lurid 
flame is a sufUciently fearful hell, from which deliverance in 
death would be salvation. The darkness comprehends not the 
light, and death is made the measure of life. Hence a thousand 
such expressions as this : " An * eternal redemption * we regard 
as involving an equally eternal enslavement. Heaven is only 
heaven while there exists a*hell. " 

§ 15. ANCHORITE CONCEPTIONS OF THE HEAVENLY STATE. 

A fallen race may be forgiven many errors in the attempt to 
divide between the proper and the perverted sentiments of their 
nature. And no wonder if they often go from one extreme to 
another. The doctrine of the highest good, too, is yet unsettled. 
Does it consist in happiness, or in holiness, or in their union ? 
What is the comparative value of each? And what is the rela- 
tion between them, which makes happiness to be a support and 
reward of virtue, and leaves virtue unbought and disinterested ? 
This problem is perhaps yet unsolved, save practically, in the 
life of virtue itself. 
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he would prefer ? Failing to answer impulsively, as thousands 
have done, with a suffrage for immortality at all hazards, he is 
overwhelmed with the surpassing fcarfulness of eternal misery. 
Perhaps, in his terror, he utters an involuntary prayer to be 
saved from such a doom. But why be startled, why shudder, if 
there is no such anguish? Whence came so fearful a thought? 
Does the conception imply a fact, or is it a creation of fear? 
And was the terror inspired by self-love, or by a sense of guilt ? 
Has Christ redeemed him from such a penalty ? What would 
be his feelings in view of such a salvation ? And what would be 
his feelings if such should finally prove to be the penalty, or if 
he should finally fail of such a salvation ? 

What wonder, if the Christian should suspect some of his 
shudderings were quickened by the sense of guilt ? or that his 
love of happiness partook too much of selfishness and sin ? or if 
he should think it presumptuous to accredit the less fearful 
penalty? or if he should, by a lofty effort of faith, accredit the 
more fearful penalty, and resolve to improve the view as best 
he could ? Doubtless many noble minds have ended the dire 
conflict in one or other of these ways ; and the mental qualities 
which make their opinion in fact worthless, give it special in- 
fluence over the minds of others. 

But self-suspicion, in this grave question, may take one of two 
other forms. There are many who have not attained a full 
assurance of Christian hope, and have not so felt conviction of 
sin as to reject all limitations of its guilt. They have never 
thought of themselves as worthy of eternal suffering. If that be 
the penalty of God's law, they do not greatly fear it. If anni- 
hilation is not the penalty of sin, they are pretty sure of being 
saved at last. With them, to believe the worst is to hope for 
the best. 

Others fear they shall yet fall under temptation, and fail of 
the grace of God. They need every possible motive to ensure 
their perseverance. To make the doom of the lost less dreadful 
would be to make temptation less fearful. They prefer the 
alarms of endless woe, lest they should be found tampering with 
death. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HARMONY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

The prevalent view of the divine penalty has entered so large- 
ly into the theology of the past centuries, that a denial of its 
truth seems to involve a great change, if not a reconstruction, of 
the Christian system. This seems the more likely, because the 
view we offer has not uniformly kept orthodox company ; and 
especially because, for three centuries past, it has been much 
associated with Socinian views. And to many it will appear 
little better than Universalism, and a stepping stone thereto. 

We believe that it involves no reconstruction of the doctrinal 
system, but a change of its key note ; producing a real harmony 
where now is discord ; and immensely facilitating the defence of 
the peculiar and essential doctrines of Christianity. 

In order, if possible, to assign this doctrine its place in theolo- 
gy, let us begin by restating the advantages which we think are 
already proven in. its favor. They are : (1.) A nobler view of 
the Dignity of Human Nature ; a view exempt from the hazards 
of the received doctrine ; vindicating the work of Christ as a 
real salvation, and not a mere martynlom ; and exalting the 
salvation itself as not half negative, — a salvation from an in- 
finite evil, — but a salvation for an infinite good. (2.) A true 
Theism ; harmonizing the Sovereignty of God, in the permission 
of Evil, with the Trial and Triumph of human Faith. (3.) A 
valid Theodicy. (4.) A subordination of Reason to Revela- 
tion ; the former being the science of the Possible or of the 
Probable, awaiting the assurance of man's best hopes by a wit- 
ness from on higli. (o.) A consistent method of interpreting 
the Scriptures ; assuming as first truth of natural theology what 
is explicitly so assumed in the Bible ; taking its commonest 
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general methods, so that tlie goodne.^s or l)adne.>s of the moral 
ageDt can neither insure, nor cut off, the eternal length of his 
days. Thus we are launcljed into being, and no longer the 
Creator, but Destiny, is our Preserver. We may outlive the 
goodness of Providence toward us; and, b(jcause evil Providence 
there is not, subsist for ever in a calamitous immortality, by 
some Improvidence mightier than the eternal Father. What 
wonder, if relief from these difriculties is sought, now in the doc- 
trine of tiie development of the univor-e from an original cre- 
ative impulse, God finishing His work in its beginning, for a re- 
pose never to be disturbed by care or prayer ; ^ and now in the 
doctrine of God as '* perfect Father and pcifect Providence," 
in which it is hard to see how the sins of men do not become 
God's own, and how the evils that exist are not ju-<t what should 
be, in the youth of our eternal progress."^ 

§ 2. OF GRACE. 

In few ways hds our theology suffered more than by the 
almost exclusive use of the word " grace" in its secondary sense. 
We are ever speaking of ** the Christian graces," and of God's 
"grace" as if it were a particular influence of His Spirit to pro- 
duce them, forgetting the primary, common, and most significant 
scriptural sense of the word, — gratuity. Grace is a free-gift; 
a grant of that which can not be claimed by right ; favor bestowed 
on the undeserving. It is the antithesis of claim, right, merit, 
desert, debt, payment. Thus in civil and legal relations. And 
in the higher moral relations of man to man, and of man to 
God, it is contrasted with justice; it is gratuity allowed in the 
face of demerit ; it is favor to the ill-deserving. It is mercy. 
Its i*adical sense of free-gift appears in the structure of rich 
words in various languages. It is forgiveness ; pardon ; condo- . 
nation ; donative. It has a choice adverb, gratis. It is also an 
act of amnesty ; remission of debt, or sentence due. It is the 
great and interpreting word of the gospel, the best answer to the 
inquiry, what is the good news ? the first word of the evangelical 
greeting, — Grace, Mercy, and Peace. 

^ Vestiges of the Creation. s Theodore Parker, Theism. 
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patiblc with punishment, we may infer that sufficient grace otight 
to have been given to all men." Such confusion of things that 
differ tends to annul the very idea of grace. 

The perversions of the doctrine of grace may be divided into 
three classes: the juridical, the licentious, andthe fatalist. 

1. By the juridical perversion we mean that which makes 
the draft on the divine grace, to eke out the vindication of the 
divine justice. Of this, several species have appeared in our 
examination of the theodicies. The reader will have observed 
that they mostly pertain to the Arminian style of theology. 
The more Calvinistic theodicies generally avoid this error, 
because they insist on the inGnite guilt of temporary sin. If 
that were admitted, the doctrine of a crisis, in the history of the 
individual if not of the race, followed of course ; and it was 
consistent for the Calvinist to style his views of the Redemption 
" doctrines of grace." In common with the Arminian, however, 
he attempted to carry one infinitude too much ; in the recession 
from the unendui*able bui^en appeared the notion of infant 
annihilation, until now the doctrine of a crisis is nearly aban- 
doned, in the theodic)fc of eternal sinfulness, which involves the 
denial of grace. 

2. Of the licentious perversion there are two occasions : the 
doctrine of an absolute immortality in man ; and the doctrine of 
absolute power in God. According to the first, sin is not fatal, 
and an immortal vigor either forbids immortal danger, or em- 
powers an invincible wickedness. Thus whether the gift of 
immortality be original or redemptive, it incurs eternal abuse. 
According to the second doctrine, which we have called Abso- 
lutism, Grod may do evil that good may come ; evil is a part of 
the divine economy; why should it not be of the human? why 
should there not be sin, that grace may abound ? 

3. Of the fatalist perversion there are also two occasions : 
the doctrine of Evil as an eternal necessity, in whatever form ; 
and the denial of human liberty. According to the former, the 
Redemption itself, the plan of grace, is not free on the part of 
God. It is of constraint, exigency, ana emergency ; needful to 
Him for the avoidance or the mitigation of the supposed eternal 
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"We style this the Pelagian view, not invidiously, but as a fact 
of history ; and we have tried to give it every advantage in the 
statement of it. It follows, that either the eternal state is 
to be a disembodied state, that of pure spirit, as the rationalists 
hold, and the resurrection is that of spirit alone; or else 
physical dissolution and resurrection were the law of man's 
nature, and the so-called " redemption of our body" is now to 
accomplish, with whatever modifications, substantially the same 
that the law of nature would have wrought. 

In behalf of the other view, that death is of sin, we should 
here state that without sin man would doubtless have been 
capable of suffering, the nervous system being, as now, his 
guardian. But not his only guardian. For along with his 
right to the tree of life, man may have lost a higher instinct, like 
^he intuitive sagacity which even now gives many a person of 
delicate moral sense a profound knowledge of character and 
warning of moral danger. This spiritual instinct might also 
have enabled man, better than any marvelous brute instinct, to 
thread his way through the labyrinth of this earth's physical 
dangers. Thorns and thistles might have grown naturally as 
now ; but not to the detriment of man. His art, or that which 
was better, and which would have hastened the progress of all 
art, might have avoided, or subdued them. He should have 
been "in league with the stones of the field; and the beasts 
of the field should have been at peace with him." Accidents, 
if any there were, which no sagacity could prevent, might have 
crushed the sinless body, but not the life. And ever, instead of 
death and dissolution, the psychical body should have been "swal- 
lowed up of life," by a transformation of which the chrysalis is 
the type,. and the translation of Enoch and Elijah the imperfect 
examples ; since the tabernacle of God might have been with, 
or near to, men ; and the perfected state should not have been a 
removal from the sinless kindred of earth. 

Was all this originally impossible for mankind? But does 
not our choice lie between it and the woeful history oT man, iu 
whole or in part, as it is? 

In the rationalistic view, while the IkxIv must crumble, the 
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must be a "physical constituent and determination " of man's 
being, or its forfeiture can not be a punishment. Exemption from 
pain must be a " ])hysical constituent and determination" of man's 
being, or the suffering of pain can not be penal. In other words, 
God must bind himself, in our very frame and constitution, not 
to punish us, ere He can have power to punish us ! 

The second form of the argument is valid simply as showing 
what no one ever denied, that positive guilt deserves positive 
suffering, or that not to feel pain can not be the penalty of crime. 
But it is open to several objections. Like its dialectic equiva- 
lent, it Ignores the idea of a creation for a priceless good. It 
also ignores the famous distinction between felt penalty {pcena 
Mensus), and the penalty of loss (pcttia damni). It forgets the 
weak advantage of human governments, that can let their sub- 
jects "alone," and do them no great harm. Whereas, when God 
pursues the " let alone policy," the anathema is fatal ; when He 
withdraws His upholding hand, we perish. Again, it would 
equally prove that capital punishment is capital impunity, and 
that posthumous indignities and bills of attainder are not penal ; 
for they rarely add to the pain of dying, and death is the end 
of pain. But if premature death of the short-lived body may be 
penal, why not the eternally premature death of the soul? Fi- 
nally, the argument assumes that there can be no forfeiture of 
that which is not legally due ; thus, at a single stroke, annulling 
the Scripture doctrine of grace — the first truth of the Gospel. 
As if eternal life were a reward of virtue, which man may actu- 
ally earn, creating debts in heaven, as the sinner does in hell, 
which God can never pay. And as if an infinite bounty of 
grace could be in no sense ours, because it is not deserved, only 
offered or given ; and as if no falling short of that which God 
proffers could be loss or forfeit. Whereas the Scriptures ever 
speak of death as debt, remitted in the free gift of lite. " The 
WAGES of sin is^ealh; but the gratuity of God is eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord."* 

1 Xapujfia, in the militnrj' sense of bounty, is contrasted with inl'ui'ioi'^ the sol- 
dler*8 pay. So Theodoret, Erasmus, Grotius, Poole, and many cited by him, 
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terrible dreams about death, which stimulated me to take some 
possible means to save my life from being destroyed, by hiding 
myself under the ground. ... I had always regarded death 
with painful terror and superstition; it seemed to me to be an, 
unnatural and ghastly thing, and a sort of punishment inflicted 
on bad human beings. . . . Before I came to be educated, 
the subject of death affected my thoughts and feelings. I con- 
sidered it to be the most dangerous of all calamities, and some- 
times dreaded it. I generally thought that I should never die, 
but live for eternity." Such persons, we are told, had no idea 
of the soul, nor of any spirit whatever ; yet these testimonies 
** might be multiplied indefinitely," and " to most of the unedu- 
cated deaf and dumb, death is truly the King of Terrors."^ But 
the terror is strictly that of death. Can it be less evil or less 
oenal to the angels, or to men who hear the words of eternal 
Kfe? 

We have seen the difficulties which the old Christian doctrine 
of man's intermediate nature offers to relieve. To many, who 
affect explicitness, this doctrine will appear a thing indetermi- 
nate ; a playing of fast and loose with words that certify nothing; 
an artful evasion. We wish with them no quarrel of words ; 
let them state, in better terms, by what condition of nature man 
is a probationary creature. Do they think his moral character 
may be undetermined, between eternal sainthood and eternal 
fiendishness ? or his moral constitution unsettled, between end- 
less bliss and ceaseless woe ? But by what rule can a quality be 
undetermined, and not a nature f Have they found a dividing 
wall between substance and attribute? How can man's unll 
waver on the verge of an endless destination, and not his being f 
Will they say that God can not create a being capable of eternal 
existence, yet liable, under His power, to perisii quite away ? 
Would this savor too much of mutability, in the creation or in 
the Creator ? Then let them be consistent ; let them discard all 
doctrine of probation ; let them say that whatever vnll be, must 
be ; that nothing is intermediate, undetermined, but all is abso- 

1 Notions of the Deaftnd Dumb, Bib. Sacrt, July, 1855, pp. 58i, 585. 
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arera. Professing lo be most eihical, it becomes tbe argument 
of those wbo fear no judgment bnyond llie present, — "scofiers, 
walking in llicir own liisis, unU raying, Wlicre is the promise of 
oi? coming? for since the liilhors full o-sleep, nil things continue 
as thej were from the beginning of ihe creation." 

Those Christians who now deny the intermediate nature not 
of soul alone but of body, sliould not be too conlidcnl that they 
csn silence the nevr theology. Tlie Chui-eli doctrine of bodily 
death which they reject, is a lingering, languishing protest of the 
crisis in man's history. This ulone phoivs the resurrection of 
Christ to be a crisis of redemption. And hence the argument 
of Paul for n crisis yet lo cotne, antl a future reign of righteous- 
ness: *' Because He hath appointed a Day in the which He will 
judge the world in righteousness, by lliiit man whom lie hnth 
ordained; whereof He haih given assurance unio all men, in that 
Ho hath raised him fivm thu dead." 

g 4. OF ORIGINAL SIN. 

'With the current view of immortality the proposition that in- 
fanta are saved by grace id strictly ualenable, and by many is 
no longer asserted. The old Iheodicics of the existence and 
guilt of all in Adam, siai of the imputation of his sin to all his 
posterity, are absolutist and arbitrary, annulling the idea of grace 
with that of justice. Tlic common notion now is (luit infants ai-e 
saved by their innocence, or by the so-called grace of Chri.st, 
which justice, however, demands ; so that in either case their 
salvation is of debt. A sinful or criminal nature, which alone 
can be supposed to deserve eternal suffering, implies a sinfu^ 
volition ; whicfl in tlie case of infants must logically involve pre- 
existence, cither chronological, as Dr. Beecher supposes (and in 
which view hU argument is a consistent deduction from the pre- 
valent doctrine), or timeless and dateless, as deduced by Di. 
Miiller. 

But death is a calamity which may be cither penal, or may 
befall the guiltless. And all may be said lo die in Adam, since 
death, either with or without persona] guilt, seems to have en- 
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Constitution of Man," is in fact the Epicurean. The moral 
state of man is reduced to a question of good or ill health. 
The whole duty of man is to live according to nature ; and 
by nature is meant a set of contrivances for man's enjoyment. 
Penalty is only the natural consequence of violating a natural 
law. Sin is imprudence — nothing more. Obligation centers 
in self-love ; i. e. it centers nowhere ; since a man has a right 
not to love himself. Guilt is not such because it deserves 
punishment, but because pain is annexed to it. Without this 
appendage it would be as innocent as it would be harmless. 
Hence it is punishment that constitutes criminality ; and it 
follows that the criminality is not in him who suffers, but in 
him who inflicts punishment. For, with whatever plea of 
benevolence, by what right can one man disturb the quiet of 
another, and compel him to be happy in a way he does not 
choose? This solution of the problem of penalty is worse 
than a failure. It involves the frightful paradox, Summum 
jus^ summa injuria^ — the highest right is the highest wrong. 

The argument of one of the most able advocates of universal 
salvation is reducible to this absurdity. " Punishment," we are 
told, " is not reirospectivo, but prospective. You are to be 
punished, not because you hav(; yielded to an evil volition, 
but in order that you may yield to an evil volition no more." * 
Thus one is to be punished at n venture for sins that may 
never be committed ! And if the only demerit in guilt is 
a desert of reformation, then the greater the guilt, the greater 
th<? desert ! The only way to avoid this conclusion is to regard 
punishment, up to the point of reformation, as of grace. " Ex- 
eni[)tion from further punishment is, without doubt, required 
by strict justice ; and yet, under the divine administration, 
it is highly improper to speak of that very exemption as 
a matter of right ; for such is the nature of punishment under 
the government of God, that it is as benevolent a provision 
as the direct and immediate bestowment of happiness. It is 
not only the actual communication of good, but the commu- 

1 T. S. Smith, Illustrations of the Divine (Qovernment, Fart L ^ 2. 
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be forgiyen." **The advocates for the corrective nature of 
punishment do not believe that all men will be saved, but that, 
sinners being reclaimed by the discipline through which they 
will be made to pass, all men will ultimately be rendered 
pure and happy." ^ And such concessions ai*e frequently made 
by those who regai'd happiness, in the sense of agreeable 
sensations, as the highest good. 

A higher form of the doctrine is offered by those who admit 
the freedom of the will, and the reality of moral character, and 
the true welfare of man as consisting not in what he feels or 
receives, but in what he does and is. They tell us that 
justification and sanctification are one and the same thing. This 
is the highest effort of the Ethical Theology — its special 
promise to purify the religion of Christ from antinomian abuse 
and corruption. In this view a man is justified only when, and 
80 far as, he is made actually just. No one is treated as if 
he were just, by the remission of penalty, until he ceases to 
deserve the penalty. In the moral constitution of man every 
sentence remains in force until it is exiiausted, in the compliance 
of the will to the demand of law, and in the healing of the 
wound which sin had made. The remission of sins signifies the 
putting away of guilt ; and the endurance of full penalty is 
inseparable from the process. And remission is man's act, 
it is self-forgiveness ; there is no actual absolution from God. 
He only pronounces upon the fact of amendment, and receives 
the sinner, with and on account of his moral improvement, to 
His favor. 

Here the denial of forgiveness in any proper sense of the 
term is complete, unless it is said that the means of sanctification, 
divine influences, and all other helps, — are a gratuity, and consti- 
tute the divine act of forgiveness. But these helps are needless, 
if the sinner retains all the faculties proper to immortal exist- 
ence, and guilt has involved no crisis of condemnation. Divine 
aid is a lavish waste, and the message of help from on high is 
not a gospel, if the sinner has an immortal vigor that must out- 

1 lb. Part II. c. 8. 
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Now may it not be a neeessiiy in Uie nnlure of lliing;s dinr 
the recovery of life in every form should be as painful as ila 
loss? ihat death phould c.asl its fibiflloiv both n'ays ; or railicr, 
thai a painless rescue fi'oni lliat davlc valley should be impossi- 
ble? The conviction of guilt that follows a sense ot' pardon is 
ol\en greater than that which precedes it; could it be otherwise? 
Can triumphant life etruggle with lingering dealli, without 
EutTering? And the long continuance of patn, either physical 
or moral, may denote the strength of either remaining life or 
death. The body may die hard because of its vigor. The bad 
man often has conscience enough lo torment liirn long. The 
converted man too often comes slowly into the full light of life, 
and has just religion enough to make him wi'etched. 

Pain then is the gloomy cloud that envelops death ; appointed 
in mercy, that vre may not die unawares ; strictly |)enal lo those 
who choose death, and to those who linger near its borders ; and 
in the escape from death's pangs, inevitahle, — calamitous, yet not 
penal. To all who will live, the real penalty of sin, — death, is 
wholly forgiven. And for them, the law of life, thai crowns the 
right use of its powers with blessing, and visits their infraction 
with pain, is no modification of the pardon, bectuse the annulling 
of that law would be rather a judgment, turning the world into 
chaos. 

Do we, then, by grace, make void the law? Rather Ihs 
pardon of sin is the rciiuacting of the law, in behalf of thoae 
who have forfeited life. They are brought under law, anj they 
share its beneHis, by rescue from the outlawry of dealli. 

But what means the liodily death which man is still exposed 
to, and which ne affirm is no debt of nature, but a fruit of sin ? 
We answer, the Redemption hn.4 given it a new cliaracicr. Men 
are wont lo call it temporal deulli ; its true name is temporary 
death. It removes a vile and corniplcd body, that we may re- 
ceive a body incorruptible. Without the Resurrection, it would 
remain our foe. By the Resurrection the enemy is conquBied 
and subdued to our service. Its spirit and jiower arc broken; 
its form alone remains, the nionuraeat of our hisloi?, the token 
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in the forbidding rigors of penalty — just enough to save God's 
paternity by the laxity of his principles, after it has been lost by 
the judicial sternness of his retributions. Secondly, because it 
wholly displaces the Gospel, as a message of good news from 
heaven ; denying even the possibility of pardon or remission, in 
any sense that gives it an effective value." ^ 

But we shall not fully refute the fatal theory, unless we exam- 
ine it in its sources and connections. We remark, then, that it 
seems to be implied, and properly to inhere, in several of the 
theodi'^ies of eternal suffering. Manifestly, for example, in one 
form of that of eternal sinfulness ; which is worthless without the 
assumption that God has no right to destroy the rebel, defraud- 
ing his justice of the pangs of the next moment for the sins of 
the past moment. But more plainly and popularly is it involved 
in the theory of sin, as committed against the universal welfare, 
against the law of the general well being. This law, which 
guards an infinite good, is said to be ** broken " by sin. And 
even when it is conceded that the ominous word is only a meta- 
phor, that the sinner is "broken" against an inflexible rule, an 
eternal rock, it is still thought that the infinite evil which he 
would do if he could, demands his eternal suffering. And there 
is much talk about the " infinite affront" to God, and His " in- 
jured majesty " ; which His dignity cannot pass unnoticed. 

And that theory of the Atonement which makes the sufferings 
of Christ a satisfaction of the divine justice is commonly found in 
the closest connection with the notion of sin as infinite guilt. 
Thus Turretin, in reply to the assertion of God's right to forgive 
without a consideration, says : • " God may be regarded either as 
a creditor, or as a Lord and an injured party, or as a Ruler and 
Judge. Here, then, we should take ground against our oppo 
nents, whose primal error is this, that sin is to be regai*ded sim 
ply as a debt, and God as a mere creditor, who may at pleasure 
either exact penalty, or remit without a satisfaction. Whereas, 
it is certain that God here bears the character of Judge and 
Ruler of the world, whose right is that of magistracy, and who 

1 Bushnell, Christ in Theology, pp. 271, 272. 
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can not annul it ; there must be somewhere an exhibition or an 
equivalent of penalty. Here, if we mistake not, is the origin of 
that theory of the plan of grace which annuls the very idea 
of grace, the commercial view of the Atonement, which makes 
the sufferings of Christ a repanition of damage done, tlie pay- 
ment of a debt to Go<l. 

But we easily avoid this and all kindred errors, when we re- 
gard sin as the forfeiture of being, and the beginning of death. 
The prolonged life, the lingering delay of deatli, is itself a 
gratuity. God's forbearance is all that gives the dangerous ap- 
pearance of impunity. Tho justice of God has continual display 
in the deaths of groaning and despairing millions. The death 
of Qirist was not a new exhibition of divine vengeance ; it was, 
rather, a sympathy and consorting with the sons of death, em- 
bracing them for their deliverance. So far from being designed 
to secure an original claim of justice, it was a forgetfulness of 
every claim, in contemplation of a new interest of mercy. On 
the aide of God there were no necessities whatever but the con- 
straints of love ; the necessities were all human. And the only 
danger attending the long drama of divine grace is told in a 
word. Men mistake the respite granted, the space given for re- 
pentance, and the joys and hopes of a respited life, as though 
they were a proof of immortality and an earnest of its blessed- 
ness. If the common language of prayer, that " of mercy are 
we now alive and in being," were transferred to our theology, 
it would correct many errors. God does freely forgive until 
gnice can do no more. 

We have already endeavored at two points to relieve the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the unjust. It may here be relieved 
of another objection, viz.: that God is not ^wwrf to punish the 
wicked in the precise measure of their misdeeds, and their resur- 
rection would seem designed only for the purpose of such retri- 
bution. This objection was felt by some of the Socinians, who 
early protested against the notion that God must indict penal 
suffering ; and it led a few then, as now, to deny that the unjust 
would at all live again. 

We reply, that as God is not bound to resent the puny shak- 
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we find a Manichaean notion that Satan had a claim on men as 
the heirs of death, which could not be released until Christ con- 
sented for a while to be prisoner to the Enemy. But even this 
claim was little respected, in the forceful escape of Him who 
ooald not be holden of death. 

There is, however, a large class of passages which represent 
Christ as our Passover, our Ransom, made a sacrifice for us, 
and redeeming us by his blood. And many who discai*d the 
commercial view of Atonement, suppose these passages prove a 
vicarious suffering of Christ, in such sense that his death is a 
substitute for our punishment ; not itself penal, but a substitute 
for the penalty of God's law. It is supposed also that without 
this substitute, there would have been legal or juridical obstacles 
to the pardon even of the penitent. To us this view appears to 
involve a necessity on the side of God, either in His nature or in 
the exigencies of His government, incompatible with the freeness 
of pardon ; and we are ready to ask if there is not some other 
view, which will satisfy the scriptural terms we have alluded to, 
and save the full import of the doctrine of grace. 

Now one of the most common objections to the doctrine of for- 
giveness simply on occasion of repentance, which is equally an 
argument for the need of redemption, is that repentance would 
then save us ; we should need no other Savior ; and why, then 
all the outlay and expense of Christ's incarnation, death and 
resurrection ? The objection seems weighty and decisive. But 
it manifestly rests on the assumption of man's proper immor- 
tality. If sin does not bring death, then repentance would do 
all that can be done. It would be change of character, sanctifi- 
cation and redemption ; and to pardon the sinner then, would be 
simply to let him alone ; it would be to do nothing ; it would be 
nothuig. 

But if sin is the beginning of death, then pardon is more than 
not to punish ; it is the arrest of punishment ; the rescue from 
death. It is no more an idle thing ; it involves a great, if not -a 
divine work. The work of redemption is more than a continued 
preservation of the sinner's being. It is more than the correction 
of errors and of evil habits ; more than sound instruction. It is 
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graves with His heart of love and His power of life. And all 
along this course, in which through the shades of death He 
shows us the path of life, Christ may suffer as we can not, 
because we are so fallen. As the delicate, refined woman, of 
noblest feelings, fitted to adorn a palace, suffers more for a loved 
but inebriated husband than he can feel, so may we not conceive 
the anguish of the Redeemer, approaching tlie crisis of his 
humiliation, dying at the hands of those whom he would save ? 

In this view, Christ was " made perfect through sufferings," 
and all his pain and agony was needful that we might be reach- 
ed and won. He has so identified himself with us that our suf- 
ferings and death have become His. He has gone with us 
through all the forms of sin's penalty which we must, or which 
He could endure, that He might stand by and save us from its 
fatal stroke ; himself appearing as one of the guilty, *^ num- 
bered with the transgressors," saving us at the expense of his 
own blood. Yet his death alone was not the procuring cause, 
the judicial reason, of our salvation. When our theology stops 
here, it surely misinterprets the exclamation, " It is finislied ! " 
and it must linger in perplexity, as did the disciples who under- 
stood not that Jesus should rise again. The entire Romish 
system of dead works is derived from this misconception of 
Christ's work. " The penalty of our sins was eternal death. 
But Christ did not suffer eternal death ; and woe unto us if he 
had suffered it!"^ Rather, in tlie moment of Christ's submission 
to death lie gained His advantage over the Adversary, with 
whom, to use a metaphor of the early Christians, He wrestled. In 
that moment also he reached the deepest full of man, and might 
repose in the tomb secure of the full completion of His work. 
"He died for our offences, and was raised for our justification." 
The Redemption was complete in the Resurrection. And as 
justification denoted rescue from the sentence of death, it might, 
in common with the term " salvation," signify the giving of life. 

And here we may add a closing word respecting the divinity 
of Christ. Believing that Christ was Immanuel, we must say 

1 Socinus, Priclec. Thool., c. 18. Bibliot. Frut. Pol. I. 671; comp. 676, 666; 
— Catech. Bacov. q. 267. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PARADOXES OF PENALTY. 
" Knowing, ihcrcforc, the terror of the Lord, we persuade men." ♦ 

§ 1. FEAR AND SHAME. 

As the prevalent doctririe of the divine penalty has multiplied 
future " punishments," so it has led to a frecjuent misquotation of 
Paul's language, as if he had said, "the terrors of the Lord." 
But the context, and the entire argument of Paul, show that his 
expression had no reference even to the doom of the lost ; much 
less to any manifoldness of their pains. lie alludes rather to 
the MAJESTY of Christ, as a Lord and Judge whose favor he 
hoped to gain. Making his appeal from the poor judgment of 
the brethren in Corinth respecting himself and his motives, he 
declares that the love of Christ constrains him in all his acts, 
whether he appear to them sober or beside himself. And in this 
appeal he is confident of the approval of their better judgment, 
as well as of the approval of God. " AVe are made manifest 
unto God, and I trust also are made manifest in your con- 
sciences." It was not the terror of condemnation that moved 
Paul to persuade men ; but a feeling of reverence analogous to 
that which is due to the civil ruler, — "fear to whom fear," — but 
incomparably more elevated and ennobling ; the fear of a trust- 
ing, finite creature, before a loving, infinite Father; and which 
is best expressed in Ileb. xii. 28 : " Wherefore we, receiving a 
kingdom which cannot be moved, let us have grace, whereby we 
may serve God acceptably, with reverence and godly fear."* 

1 The same word {^6^) is u«cJ here m in Rom. xiii.7, and 2 Cor. vii. 1; 
Eph. Y. 21 ; 1 Pet. i. 17 ; iii. 2. For the view we have presented, see Bloomfield. 
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James Watt iband the steam engine encumbered with a «eri- 
ous difficulty, the removal of which has given the age ils nnme. 
The piston had been miscd by the slcam admitted to the cylin* 
der, and was wmling to be returned by llic pressure of |he atmo- 
sphere. But how to get rid of the steam that had done its 
work? The custom had been to reduce it by a jet of cold 
water; and lici-e ihe battle of opposing forces bad been Jong 
fought If little water was admitted, the steam was imperfectly 
condensed, and the piston was returned feebly. If water was 
dmitted freely, the piston came down wiih force, but rose again 
slowly, because tlic cylinder itself was cooled. On one aide or 
the other, the loss seemed inevitable ; and in reducing the 
loss to a minimum, the wisdom of a generation had been spent. 

But why, asked Watt, admit cold water into the cylinder 
«t all? The idea of "separate eondensalion" relieved the 
whole difficulty. 

Why retain the notion of eternal evil as an inseparable con- 
tent of our theology ? Is it accepted as the spent force of an 
immortal nature? An immonnlity lost, yet not gone, seems b 
thing incredible, and strongly opposes the fear, which, like a 
heavy atmosphere, surrounds us. The eternal evil, like a surd 
quantity, must be reduced to some rational form, before it can 
yield to fear. Eternal suScring must appear as eternal justice 
by some theory of human guilt. At the mention of Justice, we 
are startled, perhaps subdued, if not crushed. And if we utk, 
not crushed, the hope of righteousness, trying what it can do 
with infinite perversencss, may slowly raise us agiun. God is 
BO good, that the sinner, wiih a false theodicy, or with none at 
all, may yet be saved. 

But ihe Christian wants a theodicy for the eternal evil that 
remains. Temper it as he will, it still challenges many doubts. 
Christian theology has labored for generations past to find the 
maximum of reason, and the minimum of doubl. This has been 
the Conflict of Ages. And the conflict could not be confined to 
the schools. Filling the minds of all classes of men, and pro- 
ducing the various forms of falae theology we Lave noted, it has 
borne most heavily upon the engineer of the doclrines of salva- 
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dignity, that the notion of an absolute immortality leaves little 
work for -shame. Men may indulge vice freely, if it can not 
touch the being of the soul. And they may glory in the |)ower 
of an eternal wickedness. When, on the other hand, the appeal 
is made to the dread of eternal suffering, that is not shameful in 
itself. And if it is believed and feared, the sense of fear en- 
grosses all the other sensibilities ; one can hardly think then of 
blushing for sin. Then follows paralysis; and we are sometimes 
astounded to hear of crimes committed, apparently under the full 
influence of a doctrine of infinite terror, that shook the common 
decency of men. 

But reduce the terror to the proper dimensions of human fear, 
and the sense of shame may do its proper and effective work. 
The abounding goodness of God, the freeness of his priceless 
gifts, the proper infamy of man's ingratitude, and of all our 
foolish sins that dwarf us into nothingness when we might be the 
"sons of God," — these things may produce an overwhelming 
shame ; and they have done so when rightly plied and relied 
<Jn to mcTve the soul. Too often, the appeal is followed by 
allusion to an infinite but doubtful terror, and the charm is 
broken. 

We need not repeat examples heretofore adduced from the 
Scriptures, and which might be multiplied, to show that he who 
knows what is in man has abundantly appealed to his sense of 
shame. The frequent instances of scriptural irony and sarcasm 
belong to the same argument. E. g. Gen. iii. 22 ; 1 Kings xviii. 
27 ; Zech. xi. 13 ; and |K'rhaps Luke xvi. 9. 

§ 2. ^KVKRITY AND CERTAINTY. 

There is in the very nature of rational and moral being a 
limit to the sanctional power of law, and to the terror which 
may be brought to bear as a motive to reflection and duty. And 
when this limit is passed, a reliction, either of incredulity or of 
fatuity, is inevitable. Hence, of two proposed penalties, the 
more severe may be the less terrible, because less apprehended 
That which seems too fearful is likely to be unfeared. A' 

35 
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pretation that makes future puuishment more severe or more 
lax than God has declared it, is quite as mischievous as severe 
or lax legislation among men. Error in the one may illustrate 
error in the other. If an erring statute may exasperate the 
feelings, or raise doubts of its execution, or otherwise prevent 
the ends of justice, the same evils may be wrought by a false 
view of the statute that can not err. If the one may become a 
dead letter, the other may become a dead and delusive reading 
of the letter. And all the reasons that may be urged for the 
repeal of the bad law may also be urged for doing away the bad 
interpretation. 

An illustration of these principles and facts occurs in the re- 
form of the criminal code of Great Britain in the beginning of 
the present century. Such was then the character of this code 
that the complaint of Blackstone was still just : ^^It is a' melan- 
choly trtith, that, among the variety of actions which men are 
daily liable to commit, no less than a hundred and sixty have 
been declared by act of Parliament to be felonies without bene- 
fit of clergy ; or, in other words, to be worthy of instant death." 
Yet, like the supposed severities of divine law, these penalties 
were all designed for the protection of society and the welfare of 
men. With the slightest abatement for the human passions and 
special interests of legislators, they all sprung from humane mo- 
tives ; their very severity often growing out of the hope that it 
might prevent crime, and with it, the need of executing the 
penalty. This argument, which had been once artfully em- 
ployed to elicit the views cf( a persecuting hierarchy,^ was as 
plausible to kindness as it was to cruelty ; and is well known to 
have been the reason why our own forefathers threatened 
Quakers returning from banishment, with death. The death of 
four persons repealed that particular law; but what was the 
practical working of the principle ? " So dreadful a list," 
Blackstone adds, ** instead of diminishing, increases the num- 
ber of offenders. The injured, through compassion, will often 
forbear to prosecute ; juries, through compassion, will sometimes 

1 By De Foe, in his " Shortest Way with Dissenters." 
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forget their oaths, and either acquit the guilty or mitigate the 
nature of the offence ; and judges, through compassion, will res- 
pite one half of tlie convicts, and recommend them to the royal 
mercy. Among so many chances of escaping, the needy and 
hardened offender overlooks the multitudes that suffer ; he bold- 
ly engages in some desperate attempt, to relieve his want.s, or 
supply his vices ; and, if unexpectedly the hand of justice over- 
takes him, he deems himself peculiarly unfortunate, in falling at 
last a sacrifice to those laws which long impunity had taught 
him to contemn." ^ 

And, assigning the reasons of this paradox, he says : " It is 
the sentiment of an ingenious writer, who seems to have studied 
well the springs of human action,^ that crimes are more effec- 
tually prevented by the certainty, than by the seventy , of pun- 
ishment. For the excessive severity of laws, says Montesquieu* 
hinders their execution; when the punishment surpasses all 
measure, the public will frequently out of humanity prefer im- 
punity to it. Thus also the Statute [of Queen Mary] recites in 
its preamble, Mhat the state of every king consists more as- 
suredly in the love of the subjects toward their prince, than in 
the dread of laws made with rigorous pains ; and that laws made 
for the preservation of the commonwealth without gi-eat penal- 
ties are more often obeyed and kept, than laws made with ex- 
treme punishments.' Happy had it been for the nation, if the 
subsequent practice of that deluded princess in matters of re- 
ligion had been correspondent to these sentiments of herself and 
parliament in matters of state and government ! We may far- 
ther observe that sanguinary laws are a bad symptom of the 

1 Commentaries, b. 4, c. 1. Mitford, though he falls into the common crrer 
respcctiqg Draco as a man, makes the following just remarks on his code : 
" The severity of such a system defeated its own purpose. Few would be ac- 
cusers against inferior criminals, when the consequence was to be fatal to the 
accused ; and the humanity of the judges interfering, where that of prosecutors 
w'as deficient, it followed that all offences not highly atrocious went wholly un- 
punished. The laws of Draco thei-efore, very imperfectly relieving the evil* 
of a defective policy at Athens, in some instances increased them." — Hist, of 
Greece, c. 5, § 3. Compare Kant, Religion within the bounds, etc., b. 2, \ C. 

2 The Marquis of Beccaria, on Crimes and Punishments, c. 27. 
• Spirit of Laws, b. 6, c. 13. 
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distemper of an j state, or at least of its weak constitution. The 
laws of the Roman kings, and the twelve tables of the decemviri^ 
were full of cruel punishments; the Porcian law, which ex- 
empted all citizens fi'om sentence of death, silently abrogated 
them all. In this period the republic flourished ; uhder the em* 
perors severe punishments were revived, and then the empire 
fell." 

The same doctrine had been maintained with great power bj 
Lord Bacon, by Stiernhook, — the Swedish Blackstone, — by 
Bentham, and others. Paley had confessed it. It was now 
urged in Parliament by Samuel Romilly, with a view to the 
thorough reform of the penal code ; and its advocacy was the 
great labor of his life. 

The startling frequency of crimes, notwithstanding the severi- 
ty of the laws, was generally acknowledged when he began his 
work. But this fact was ascribed to other causes than defects 
of the penal code, and his doctrine was scouted as that of vision- 
ary enthusiasts, by nearly the whole of the bench, the bar, and 
the leading influences in Church and State. It was admitted 
that the unvarying execution of the law would be bai'barous ; 
but it was urged that its frightful penalties ought to be suspend- 
ed over the heads of oflfenders, to deter from crime. It was also 
objected that nothing could be moi-e acceptable to the contem- 
ners of law and the enemies of society, than the removal of these 
restraints. Those who were, or who should be, on their way to 
Tyburn, might hold jubilee, if the penalties of the law were to 
be reduced to comparative insignificance. Bad men might now 
talk boldly, crime might lift up her brazen front and stalk fear- 
less through the land, and the peaceful citizen might tremble for 
his house and life, if such a reform should be effected. ^' The 
excitement caused by this attempt to narrow the scaffold," we 
are told, " is at this day incredible. . . . All entered the 
lists to crush the disciple of Jeremy Bentham, and demolish 
his dangerous heresies. . . . Jack Ketch was no longer to 
hang men for stealing a cast off coat worth five shillings and six 
pence, and what would become of England! " 

We need not follow the history of the reform in its details. 

35* 
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Suffice it to say, that after several years' Jabor, and success 
which began with the raising of the dealh-limit for ibeft from 
twelve pence to fifteen pounds, and the repeal of capital punish- 
ment in the case of soldiers and sailors found begging without 
testimonials of discharge from the service, Romilly bequeathed 
his work to be completed by other men — foremost among them 
Mackintosh. His designs of humanity and justice were at 
length accomplished, and the panic that had been created was 
followed by peaceful gratulation. 

The slightest shade of rational doubt that eternal suffering is 
eitlicr a revealed or just penalty of sin, produces evils similar to 
those which resulted from this sanguinary code. Fear gives 
way to hope, when the "terror of the Lord" is made to signify 
infinite sorrows. Such a God is either imjust, and exists only 
as an object of liatred, or He is as infinitely merciful as He 
is supposed to be infinitely just, and the terror goes for nothing. 
And the alarm which is felt by multitudes of professed believers 
for a dying race, or for ungodly friends and neighbors, subsides 
into a faint hope when it touches an individual case. When a 
bad acquaintance is dead and buried, the condemning doctrine 
hardly follows him. And it has been very truly said, " We 
are all Universal ists when we lose our friends." The doctrine 
of the creeds is freely argued, and asserted to be proved. It is 
often professed, but ever faintly. The expression, "I must be- 
lieve the doctrine if the Bible is true," indicates an argumenta- 
tive and inferential style of belief, not a hearty conviction ; and 
we may safely say that multitudes, perliaps the great majority, 
do not know what they do believe, and do not know what io be- 
lieve.^ The doctrine is sometimes tremblingly preached — and 
never applied. The worst man, dying, is " left in the hands of 
a just and merciful God." We may abhor the memory of wick- 
ed men, but with reference to a future state we observe for 

1 " Imagine a creature, nay, imagine numberless creatures produced out of 
nothing, . . . delivered over to torments of endless ages, without the least 
hope or possibility of relaxation or redemption. Imagine it you may, but you 
can never seriously believe it, nor reconcile it to God and goodness.*' — Bishop 
Newton, Dissertations, No. 60. 
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them the old maxim, and say of them only good. What won- 
der, if men cast off fear, and restrain prayer ; or if destructive 
vices, and high crimes, and public sins, and threatening dangers 
abound. 

The ©utcry that was raised when the reform of the penal code 
was proposed, has its parallel, also, in the fears of multitudes 
lest sinners shall forget to repent, and earth become more intol- 
erably wicked, and heaven be made poorer, if men are told that 
they may altogether die. Tliis panic sometimes hastens to ex- 
plore a supposed world of woo, and 'tells us that devils and lost 
spirits would exult for. joy, if their anguish might come to an 
end. Be it so. To say nothing of the joy in heaven, also, if 
wickedness and woe may cease,^ we shall only reply that the 
messengers of heaven took no alarm on this score, when they 
first preached the Gospel of life and peace. The world was 
wicked enough then, if there was ever occasion for such alarm. 
Here " is the picture given of it by a heathen writer. " All is 
full of criminality and vice ; indeed much more of these is com- 
mitted than could be remedied by force. .A monstrous contest 
of abandoned wickedness is carried on. The lust of sin increases 
daily, and shame is daily more and more extinguished. Dis- 
carding respect for all that is good and sacred, lust rushes on 
wherever it will. Vice no longer hides itself. It stalks forth 
before all eyes. So public has abandoned wickedness become 
and so openly does it flnme up in the minds of all, (hat inno- 
cence is no longer a rare thing, but has wholly ceased to 
exist." 2 

For this state of things — due to the persuasion of the soul's 

1 "If the blessed Oo<\ sliould at any time, in a consistence with his glorious 
and incomprehensible perfection, relense those wretched creatures from their 
Ecnte pains and long imprisonment in hell, either with a design of the utter de- 
struction of their beings by annihilation, or to put them into Fome unknown 
world upon a new foot of trial, I think I ought cheerfully and joyfully to accept 
this appointment of God for the good of millions of my fellow creatures, and add 
my joys and praises to all the songs and triumphs of the heavenly world in the 
day of such a divine and glorious release of these prisoners." — Watts, World 
to Come, Preface. 

^Seneca, De Ir& 1. 2, c. 8. Compare Livy's Preface; — Tholuck, On tb« 
Nature and Moral Influence of Heathenism ; — Barnes, Notes on Romans, ch. i 
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The ideas of mystery and justice are not indeed stria 
opposite ; men may Mtftv that the penalty of »in is jnU, wi 
out being able lo see how or why it is juet. But the i 
the Bible never treats the justice of the sinner's dm 
mysteiy, and that the common resort to mystery is burdenw 
shows ihatit is unfriendly to conviction. The nwakencd s 
inquiring about eternal misery, is oflen told : " Well ; that n 
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ter need not concern joii. One lliing is certain, — Clirist bas 
died for you, and lliere is a wny of escape. Tonr duty is simply 
to believe, and be saved." As a Lost rcforl, sucli advice is 
pardonable ; it may be comnicndublc. Dnt it is ever liazardous ; 
for, — a-;iJe from llie danger lliiil a fiiicore inquirer respecting 
God's justice may be tlitis driven to .scepticism, or lo open 
infiddity, — llie mosl essential elenicnl of conviction is fore- 
gone and lost by such a reply. lie is now invited to yield to 
God, not because lli^< law is miinili'-^ily ju^l, but because He is 
at. once able to execute it, and willing not lo execute il. He is 
a God of power, and He bus offcivd a rcprii^ve from tlie doom 
He has threatened. This repiieve is called a grace, and He is 
called merciful ; but this is to assume tlic very point in ques- 
tion, — Is the penalty just ? And it avails little to postpone 
the question, by saying the inquirer may be convinced of its 
justice when it is too late. For, wlion he is said to be lia&U to 
eternal suffering, lie is charged with thserring it; and, thus 
accused, he must be fiiirly convicted if possible. Otherwise he 
may deem himself wrongly accused ; or Ids plea of guilty may 
be ambiguous, or meaningless. Ambiguous, when he only means 
to .say lie bas forfeited eternal life, or lie has deserved some 
divine displeasure. Meaningless, when it is extorted by fear. 
For, to force conviction by a sense of overwhelming danger, is 
simply preposterous. To say that God is terrible, throws no 
light on His justice. That is the fatal resort of alarmists, which 
can produce only spurious eonvielion, and spurious conversion, 
and spurious hope — each a great and crying evil. 

Tlie sense of justice is the same with conscience. It is tlie 
echo of the feelings to the voice of reason. More than any 
thing else it distinguishes man from the brute, and the laws of 
its action should be most sacredly observed. The ihundcj-s of 
Sinai may hush the clamors of passion for a season ; but when 
there is no rational conviction, the heart soon goes back to 
idolatry. The hope of God's favor may elicit many fair pro- 
mises ; as the Israelites pledged themselves to Jehovah, taking 
him for a powerful and friendly deily ; " Therefore will wc 
serve the Lord ; for He is our God." But this was only the 
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carry conviction of truth, we might add nothing more. But we 
ought here to point out an illusion, and a delusion, that makes 
the assent to this proposition too often reluctant; and also to add 
the suffrages of two or three who have been guides of Christian 
thought. 

The illusion is this: Eternal death has been understood to 
mean undying pain ; and compared with thcU a death tliat 
knows no life would be an infinite deliverance and an eternal 
salvation. But, by parity of reasoning, eternal suffering itself 
in a certain degree would be eternal salvation compared with a 
greater endless pain. If we regard things simply as they may 
be conceived or imagined, we have at once a sliding scale on 
which a most terrible woe may be a little thing compared with a 
more tremendous evil. We dispel the illusion when we inquire 
what is the just penalty of sin that actually awaits the im- 
penitent. If that is indeed death, then life is indeed pardon 
and salvation. • 

But there are suffrages. We offer three names, each one as 
good authority as man can be for man. The younger Edwards 
says : *' Endless annihilation is an endless or infinite punishment. 
It is an endless loss not only of all the good which the man at 
present enjoys, but of all that good which he would have enjoy- 
ed throughout eternity, in the state of bliss to which he would 
have beeOi admitted, if he luid never sinned.'' And he goes on 
to show that the loss i^ not only calamitous, but strictly penal. ^ 

Isaac Watts, speaking of eternal death as the third and worst 
form of the threatened penalty of sin, says : " But who can say 
whether the word * death' might not be fairly construed to extend 
to the utter destruction of the life of the soul as well as the 
body, if God the righteous Governor should please to seize 
the forfeiture? . . . And why might not the threatening 
declare the right that even a God of goodness had to re- 
sume all back again, and utterly destroy and annihilate his crea- 
tures forever? " Such punishment, he had already said, "is in 
some sort commensurate to the infinite evil contained in sin, as 
it is a loss of all blessings for an infinite duration, that is, for 

1 Reply to Chauncy, Work§, I. 80-62. 
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foreign to the spirit of the Gospel, but to meet a frequent ob- 
jection. TVe are told - 

• 

" There is a death wliosc pang 
Outlasts the fleeting breath ; 
O ! what ctemal horrors hang 
Around the second death ! " 

And it is alleged that those horrors would vanish, if the sec- 
ond death should actually kill. Perhaps so, to those who are 
already brutish, mindless, half-dead. But the Gospel is never 
a Gospel, until men are persuaded to think what they lose by 
rejecting it. The message of life is that which makes death 
most fearful. And to lose an infinite blessing, even by a pain- 
less death, — a gentle and easy exit from the universe, — might 
be only^o much the more horiible. The. noble mind scorns the 
mockery of repose at such a moment. It would not be in keep- 
ing with the scene. The agony of a wakeful death is prefeiTed 
to the fatal slumber of the opiate. To know and feel that one 
is bidding an eternal fai*ewell to God and His creation, is better 
than not to know it. 

But this, though more honorable than a brutish insensibility, 
can not be enviable. The pain of death may be measured by 
the vital power and capacity that is extinguished. And as the 
soul far out-measures and out-numbei*s. the poor faculties of the 
body, with its high intellectual, aesthetic, and moral susceptibili- 
ties, its death may be a manifold anguish, a thousand deaths in 
one. 

This anguish is not relieved, if we take the scriptural expres- 
sions as metaphors denotiiYg a literal agony of the dying soul. 
To affright the careless, we need no gloomier pictures than of 
Grod's fierce anger as burning, devouring, consuming, tearing in 
pieces, grinding to powder, and tiie like. And if we take into 
account the accompaniments of the second death, in the judg- 
ment scene, the alarmist shall not lack matter for eloquence, 
though he paint that scene as the prelude of the soul's execution 
and funeral. That terrible dramatic poem of the day of judg- 
ment, the " Dies Irae," the chanting of which in full orchestra 
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a law of contrarjC3, to compel a God of Love to unceasing in- 
flictions! 

But aside from this reduction to a horrible absurdity, one 
point intended by the objection is to be fairly considered. Time 
must enter as an clement into all finite views of a dreadful pen- 
alty, unless out-ruled by the reflection that the judgments of an 
infinite God may not be impeded by our tardy conceptions of 
time. When the arm of Omnipotence shall smite the soul, or 
the eye of Omniscience shall wither and consume it with the 
fever of death, it is a puny objection, that Ilis Justice may de- 
fraud itself by its lightning speed. God's power is infinitely 
greater than all our conceptions of Time and Pain. 

But we admit the element^ as a law of human thought. And 
here we are confronted with instances that have frequently oc- 
curred, of a life-long experience crowded into a moment of time. 
Jji a fleeting instant of expected death the events of many years 
have recurred, — as a grand cavalcade, or a funeral procession, 
— for a spectacli^ of the soul. Who has not, in a short troubled 
dream, passed days of sorrow ? Who can not understand the 
wish of Clarence ? — 

" I would not spend another such a ni;;lit, 
Thoujrh 't were to buy a world of happy days, 
So full of dismal terror was the time." 

And who knows that the lost soul may not, by some law of its 
nature, ^o transcend the laws of time and space as to apprehend 
a certain boundlessness of its woe? "The wicked shall see" 
the happy lot of the righteous, " and shall be grieved ; he shall 
gna>li with his teeth, and melt away." Who knows that in the 
hour of dissolution the thought may not wander through the 
eternity that eludes his gras]), and reckon, against the burden of 
his guilt, the eternal weight of glory that was offered in his ran- 
som ? Do we not find the indications of a psychological eter- 
nity, as the natural and dreary pilgrimage of the expiring soul? 
We have been told of the sinner's "own eternity," in the 
guilt of his life ; is it not more real, in the visions of his death ? 
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" But the sense of relief, when death comes at last." We 
hardly need to reply: there can bje no sense of relief. The 
light of life gone out, the expired soul can never ^snow that it 
has escaped from pain. Tlie bold transgressor may fix his 
thoughts upon it now, heedless of all that intervenes; but he 
will forget to think of it then. To >viiken from a troubled 
dream, and to know that it was only a dream, is an exceeding 
joy ; and with transport do the friends of one dying in dcliriam 
note a gleam of returning reason ere he breathes his last. But 
the soul's death knows no waking ; its maddening fever ends in 
no sweet moment of rest. It can never feel that its woe is end- 
ed. The agony ends, not in a happy consciousness that all is 
past, but in eternal night, — in the blackness of darkness for 
ever ! 

We may conclude this argument in the eloquent words of an 
opponent. Says Dr. Hamilton, of those who hold this view^ 
**They have erased eternal from tiiat scroll of lamentation, 
mourning, and woe. But let them not be t%D elate ! They 
may not have adjudged the whole question. What have they 
disproved ? What alternative has relieved them ? Their 
che<;rless resource is, annihilation ! Have they pondered it 
well? A creature strictly immortal, strictly perishes. He is 
cut off. He is blotted out. An interminable capacity for great- 
ness and felicity is destroyed. A flame, which might have 
bumt with all the ardors of piety and love, is extinguished. The 
portion of an infinite good is snatched away. Do they not 
think, in common with many who generally agree with them, 
that the perished soul was convertible to this ? Why is it not 
spared? Is it mercy which shortens its misery, or justice 
which shivers its being ? With them most assuredly rests the 
charge, commonly, and not invidiously or unjustly, raised against 
us, of following sin with eternal ban and loss. What do we 
more than they? They^ in the destruction of immortal suscep- 
tibilities, write the eternal doom of sin! They, in the depriva- 
tion of eternal happiness, show how the sinner is eternally treat- 
ed and condemned ! They mark, in the sudden wreck of im- 
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mortal hopes and powers, that only an etenial sentence can sat- 
isfy ! They go further than others : they do not wait : they 
precipttcUe the endless award ! " ^ 

§ G. FAR AND NEAR. 

To the doctrine of the intermediate state as one of detention 
it is ofVen objected that it postpones unduly tlie future retribu- 
tion. If, on the other hand, it is a state of retribution, {\fler 
which the wicked perish in tlie second death, it is supposed to 
make an unjust, if not remediless, difference between the pun- 
ishments of the lost. Each objection only illustrates the vast 
importance which men attach to the first and nearest portions of 
a future state. The same feeling appears in the great desire of 
Romanists to shorten the pains of Purgatory for themselves and 
their friends, while they think almost nothing of the eternal 
woes to wliich men are so often anathematized.^ 

There is a reason for this. Evils are dreadful according as 
they seem near to us. They arc frightful when they are at 
hand, confi'onting us, towering up before us, imminent, threat- 
ening. Far away, they appear small. But the eternal can not 
be near to us. The central period of eternity — if we could 
conceive such a moment — must ever be infinitely distant. Of 
eternity, we can grasp only the feeblest beginnings, to make them 
appear real. All beyond must ever be a vast negation. When 
the eternal shall be far advanced, — and yet ever remote, — we 
can only have begun to dream of its import. Hence eternal 
suffering must and does now appear to men, faint, shadowy, un- 

1 Reward* and Punishment?, pp. 444, 446. 

* " Of all the pninfal spectacles to be witnessed on the Continent, in connec- 
tion witli this subject [of purgatory], the most heart-rending is that of weeping 
mothers and seeping sons. Almost every day you may sec, as you pass tho 
beautiful and tasteful church-yards, on one grave a mother weeping and pray- 
ing, with a fervor worthy of a purer and holier cause, that the soul of her de- 
parted son or daughter may have repose frofti the torments of purgjitorj' ; and, 
ou another f;mvey the son or the daughter praying for tho soul of the mother, 
or the widow praying for the repose of her husband's spirit.*' — Ctunming, 
Lectures on Romanism. 
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€Ul His works." It may be said that He pities them, or that He 
employs them for some greatest good ; but not that He is good 
to them, or that He loves them. But if they die, though tlie 
problem still has its difficulties, we think there is a view of 
their death which is tnily evangelical, yet even more terrible 
than the one just presented. The anguish of that death may be 
sharpened by the sense of God's unchanged goodness ; the 
"wRith of God," which can not be a distinct attribute, may be 
felt as a last despairing sense of His love. Not ** love in dis- 
guise," but love freed from all the encumbrances of doubt which 
the sinner has interposed between himself and it. 

The ** wrath," ** jealousy," '* repentance," and other like emo- 
tions ascribed to God in the Scriptures, are, in the heart of man, 
mixed passions ; imperfect, if not sinful. Man's anger is indig- 
nation, coupled with fear; without fear, it may pass into con- 
tempt. In God's "anger" there is no fear; therefoi^e He may 
•* laugh " and " mock " at the puny rebellion of men ; yet He 
never despises them. Man repents, with sorrow and change. 
God " repents," grieved at heart for the sins of men, because He 
loves them ; but lie changes no plan. Man's jealousy is his 
love, in doubt of the fidelity of its object. In God's *' jenlousy " 
there is no disquieting doubt or suspicion — only love, reproach- 
ing His people as unfaithful to Him, while He is as a husband to 
them.^ 

In all these metaphors there is a method of compensation, — 
each correcting some error that might be deduced from another. 
Thus their apparent conflict evolves their harmony, and clears 
God of imperfection. And they are explained by being referred 
to His love, as their common source and centre. Hence we may 
say it is love that makes the various moral attributes of God to be 
emotions. This is specially apparent in the instance of His 
anger. That is His justice, commiserating the guilty. If now 
He were simply just, He might — with the firmness that fits a 
human judge for an unwelcome duty — pass sentence and exe- 
cute judgment, and the stroke siiould be scarcely felt. It is as 

^ laa. liv. 6. In this view idolatry is commonly called adultery. 
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youth. With all the suffering man cherishes the life, yet dis- 
trusts the Giver offering eternal Jife. The day of crisis arrives; 
and then all the sinner's doubts, misgivings, cherished excuses 
and delusions, give way before the conviction that from first to 
last God has only loved him. The strength of his life has been 
wasted «n follies ; his faculties are all perverted ; he has no 
capacity for eternal joy. It only remains for him, under the 
full assurance of God*s unchanging goodness, to perish. It 
would be a relief to believe that God had been ever cold and 
indifferent ; it would be a comfort and a joy to know that God 
had hated him, and that all his own ingratitude and hatred were 
just and right ; it would ease his agony even now, if God could 
seem to resent his ingratitude', or to be stirred with any weak- 
ness of man's indication.' But that can not be. To suspect that 
God assumed a frown, kindly to disguise His tormenting benig- 
nity, would not quiet the sinner's distress. Conscience, echoing 
the accusation that God is love, would dispel all such illusions. 
By a law of his being, impelling him to know the worst, though 
ignorance were bliss, — a law, perhaps, intensified, when man 
desperately resolved to " know good and evil," — the dying sin- 
ner will not believe that God ever has been or ever can be less 
than infinitely good toward all His creatures. The Redeemer's 
tears over lost souls, are the burnings of their anguish, the bit- 
terness of their cup. The lost sinner has rejected infinite loveli- 
ness ; he has departed from the Source of all life and blessing ; 
he has sundered the cord that united him to God. The sense 
of its parting is the pang of his death. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 

" A voice was heard in Ramah, Inmentation and bitter weeping ; Rachel 
weeping for her cliildrcn, refused to be comforted for her children, becmnse 
they were not." 

§ 1. VICARIOUS IMMORTALITY. 

% 

The tribe of Benjamin, refusing to surrender the men of 
Gibeah to the demands of justice, was in danger of becoming 
extinct. The other tribes, repenting of their solemn refusal of 
their daughters in mjirriage to the Benjamites, came together, 
and ** lifted up their voices and wept sore ; and said, O Lord, 
God of Israel, why is this come to pass in Israel, that there 
should be to-day one tribe lacking in Israel?" 

But the mother, whose life had been yielded in the birth of 
Benjamin, must grieve far more than the brethren whose indig- 
nation had so nearly destroyed the tribe. And though dead, she 
is represented in prophetic vision as the chief mourner on this 
occasion. Her sorrow is inconsolable; and her wailing is heard, 
in fancy, above the wailings of all the people. From Ramah 
comes the most piercing cry of anguish ; — Rachel, weeping for 
her children, refuses to be comforted, because they are not. 

And so sad was the soitow, that it is deemed the most suita- 
ble type of the agony of many mothers, bereaved, hundreds of 
years after, by the murderous hand of Herod, seeking the life 
of the infant Jesus. 

But why such lamentation ? The slain Benjamites had ended 
their eartlily toils ; the babes of Bethlehem were saved from a 
thousand ills of life. And in neither case do the mourners say 
aught that betrays 
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' The dread of something after death, 
That undif5Covered country, from whose bourne 
No traveler returns." 

They are grieved only because brethren or children have ceased 
to be. They have, then, ceased to snffer. What cause for their 
sorrow? 

Such reasonings would indeed be insulting to a mother's love, 
and to the common love of man for his kind. But it is proper 
to state them ; since they are identical ^ith objections sometimes 
urged a<]^inst the notion that the lost may cease to be. It is 
actually feared that Christians will not sorrow much, or be very 
anxious to save the perishing, if they may altogether perish. 
Hence we must inquire whether the mitigated doctrine of the 
divine penalty leaves a valid motive for evangelical and mission- 
ary labor. 

At the outset we may i*eply that the Christian, though he 
expected himself to perish utterly, would show no greater love 
for man than Rachel did, if he should weep and pray that his 
fellow men might share with him a temporary spiritual life. 
For all who truly live, desire that their life may conthuie ; in 
the being of others, if not in their own. And in the patriarchal 
age, when a personal future life was scarcely revealed, parents 
did look upon tlieir children as the most natural continuation of 
their own existence. In the multiplying offshoots of their own 
lives they found their best assurance that they should not alto- 
gether die. In their posterity they found what may be called a 
vicarious immortality. Hence the Jewish proverb : " The child- 
less are but as the lifeless." Hence also the peculiar love of off- 
spring, which appears in the Mosaic law respecting the raising 
up of seed to one who had died childless ; uj)on which one 
ancient writer remarks: "For since a dim hope only of the 
resurrection was yet given, they represented the promise of that 
which was to come by a kind of mortal resurrection, that the 
name of the departed might ever remain."* In the same view 
Athenagoras says that man ** begets children, not for the benefit 
of himself or kindred, but that, in the existence and longest pos- 

1 Africanus, Kp. ad Aristidem. c. 2; Routh, Reliqq. Sucr, II. 117* 
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sible continuance of his •posterity, he may in their successive 
lives relieve the evil of his own death, and thus, as it were, 
immortalize that which is mortal." * 

The Hebrew love of offspring was in the case of Rachel 
enhanced by adventitious provocations ; but her ambitious rival- 
ries may have been far from selfish. Her bosom companion 
inherited a promise that in his seed should all the nations of the 
earth be blessed; and every noble sentiment — every feeling 
that impels us to honor the mother of Jesus as blessed among 
women — must also impel Rachel to desire a part in that life- 
travail, that immortal honor. She might, then, as a pious hand- 
maid of the Lord, utter the prayer, Leave me not childless, lest 
I die. 

§ 2. THE MATERNAL CHARACTER OF THE CHURCH. 

The author of the " Conflict of Ages," assummg that the 
Redempt'oii of man is a crisis in the history of the Universe, 
has extended the notion of the Church as the heavenly bride to 
include her relation to God as the instructress of new-created 
minds in all ages and in all worlds. In this eternal union and 
cooperation of the Church with God, in which the Church ap- 
pears as the fostering mother of an ever extending family of the 
children of God, — it is thought we may find the key of the 
entire moral system (p. 508), 

This view, we think, gives the earthly Church too vast an 
honor. But it may truly represent the feeling by which she is 
impelled in her efforts to extend the range of Grod's kingdom. 
As both human parents have one and the same affection towards 
their children, — so the Ciiurch, as tlie spirituttl mother of the 
regenerate, is impelled by the same love that sways the divine 
bosom. And when Zion is represented as travailing in birth 
and bringing forth cliildren, we must regard her as desiring 
them for the same reason that God does, — sympathizing with 
the feelings that moved Him to the creation and redemption of 
man. Tlie members of tlie true Churcii are co-workei*s with 
Go(J. His emotions impel their hearts. His plans are their 

1 Dc Rcsur. c. 12. 
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plans. Their labors are the complement of His work. Their 
sufferings fill up that which is lacking of the sufferings of Christ. 
Their joys are the same with his, in his mission of grace to 
mankind. In their proclamation of his love thej show their 
own love also, which he has kindled in their hearts. In short, 
creative goodness, redeeming love, and the missionary spirit, 
are essentially the same feeling. They are the beginning, the 
continuing, and the completing, of the same divine work. They 
are diversities of operation by the same loving Holy Spirit that 
worketh all and in all. 

It follows that if from first to last God has encountered no 
emergency, — if the Redemption was designed no more than the 
Creation to forestall an infinite evil, — if there has been no ex- 
igency of infinite justice, — no cry of anguish that might move 
the stones to pity, — if rather, God, when able to raise up from 
the stones children to Abraham, has prefeiTed the methods of 
grace to the methods of power, and His love is constrained by 
no necessity but that of love, — then we should expect the 
Church to be moved only by the same love ; and we greatly 
err when we seek to move her by any of those terrors. If ia 
Christ " were hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge," 
if His glory was seen as that of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth, in order that the lavishing of divine 
attractions might win the regards of men, then the Church, with 
her bridal array, should win mankind by the methods of love, 
not of terror. But in fact the entire display of God's goodness 
and grace may be regarded as a divine suitorship ; in which the 
wooing party is above all need of the return of love, — where 
the love is rather an overflowing fulness, asking the love of men 
for their own sakes. Thus in the quaint verse of Herbei-t : 

" Thou hast but two rare cabinets full of treasure, 

The Trinity and Incarnation ; 
Thou' hast unlocked them both, 

And made thcni jewels to betroth 
The work of thy creation 

Unto thyself in everlasting pleasure." 

37 
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God has created intelligent beings that He might not be alone 
in His blessedness. And because His love is free, yet sincere, we 
may suppose He would rather not be, than be alone blessed. 
But to suppose that the refusal of His love leads Him to make 
the sinner ever wretched, is to suppose that He is needy. 
Rejecting this view, let us not again imply it, by any false view 
of the love of His Church for His creatures. 

But the love of one who would rather not be, than be alone 
happy, is a parent's love, one which the true Church shares with 
God. This was the love which Moses expressed in his prayer 
for Israel : " Yet now, if thou wilt, forgive their sin ; and if not, 
blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written." 
This was the love of Jeremiah, who would that his head were 
waters, and his eyes a fountain of tears, that he might weep day 
and night for the slain of the daughter of his people. And the 
love of the Church is often represented as a maternal passion. 
Unfaithful to God, and forsaken of Him, she becomes a widow, 
mourning her barrenness. Returning to Him, she is no more 
called a forsaken one, but Hephzibah, and Beulah. ^' For as a 
young man marrieth a virgin, so shall thy sons marry thee ; and 
as the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, so shall thy God re- 
joice over thee." But the same instinct which desires a spiritual 
seed and travails in birth for souls, makes the Church jealons 
for their salvation, as the mother is anxiously careful for the 
safety of her children. A mother's fear is the alarmed form of 
love. So that of the Church. As the mother is frantic, when 
her child is in imminent danger, so the Church is moved with 
terror, when the Adversary would destroy the objects of her 
love. But, like the mother's love, the just and salutary fear of 
the Church is never a panic terror for what the soul may suffer, 
but for what a redeemed creature may lose. 

§ 3. THE MISSIONARY MOTIVE. 

No human motive can endure, or can suffice for the various 
exigencies of duty, which is not truly healthful. The painful 
emotions can act only temporarily. They are made painful, be- 
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cause, like llie sentiment of nnger, tliey were designed for ei- 
traordinnry occasions. If (liey continue to be cherished, they 
become diseases; their action is irregular and capricious; they 
exhaust tlie energies of (lie mind; ihey fail of (lieir purpose in 
the hour of need. They will be specially inetfidcnt wlien they 
are indulged fur the morbid pleasure they give. Those who de- 
light roost in tales of romance or in the tragic scene, and tbey 
who feed their ihouglils with the forebodings of mclanclioly, or, 
— as some have done, — with Che atiticipation of endless sorrow, 
do least of llic work of life. 

If alarm for the lieatlien as exposed to eternal woe were need- 
ed to move Cbristians, we should expect frequent notes of such 
alarm in the Scriptures. Wc find noililng of the kind, but the 
very opposite. "I put tliee in remembrance," says Paul lo 
Timothy, "that lliou stir up the giil of God, which is in ihee 
by the putting on of my hands. For Ood hath tiot given us the 
spirit of fear; but of [>ower, nnd of love, and of a sound mind." 
And though Paul, the model missionary, in one field of Ills labor, 
ceased not by the sjuicc of three years '■ to warn every man day 
and night with tears," yet this grief was felt not for any woe of 
the lost, but for tlie evils that threatened the Epiiesian Church 
itself, by grievous wolves entering in, not sparing the flock. 
And he never uses Ihc term " salvation " in the negative sense 
it so often assumes when men are warned to escape an infinitely 
feai-ful doom. The " great salvation " found its entire value io 
the inestimable wealth that iras olTercd to men. Christ had be- 
queathed untold riclics to all who would accept them. The ex- 
punged ordinance of man's condemnation was converted into the 
title deed of an eternal inheritance. Each man may now be i^ 
gardcd as :i minor lieir, for whom a heavenly citizenship and es- 
tate are wailing. "Wo regard with a peculiar feeling any child 
that inherits a lai^ estate-. We lake a livelier interest, if the 
inheritance was unexpected ; or if the heir was a child of pov- 
erty ; or if he is not jet nppi-ized of his good fortune; or if, 
through heedlessness, or doubt, or waywardness, the estate may 
b« forfeited ; or if it ts a kingly fortune and rank, for which he 
■hoidd be fitted with the educadoa of a prince. But all these 
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tioQs; — it is a sense, bestowed in an absolute manner from on 
high upon whoever receives it, of that which is ineffable, and for 
the conveyance of wliich language has no terms or powers ade- 
quate, but wliicli yet it indicates nnd affirms, as when we hear 
of the ' unsearchable riclies of Clirist,' — a wealth available 
beyond the utmost rcacli of the all-grasping desires of the 
human mind, and available, as for the individual soul, so for oU 
human spirits. Whoever thus feels, first exulis for himself, aa 
rich indeed ; yet ihe consequent feeling follows so closely upon 
the first, that the two seem one ; and it is ihia fecond impulse 
which we assume as the true siissionary rudiuest, — the 
earnest, the burning desire to make known to all men 'that 
which passeth knowledge.' " ' 

S 4. Tlll^ CAMrXIGNIKG 3P1KIT. 

Peter the Hermit could easily raise an army to rescue the 
holy sepulchre from the power of ihe infidel, because many 
human passions answered to his appeal. Hatred to the Surnccn, 
the love of adventure and of exploit, nnd, when numbers began 
to be rallied, proncness to go with the multitude, — enlisted 
thousands who cared little whether llic Kazarcnc were the 
Christ, or an impostor. All these passions could work under 
the bamer of the cross, and for the alleged inlorcsis of the 
Chnreh. A monstrous perversion, indeed ; yet how few sus- 
pected the delusion.' In Ihe Romish societies for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith the perversion is more e:isy, because llie weap- 
ons of that warfare arc not go carnal ; corrupt motives might 
here work more fatally, because more subtly. 

The danger of this corruption docs not lie in such an age, or 
in such a form of the Church, but in human nature itself. A 
Protestant name, therefore, gives no security against iL Where 
the missionary feeling is gone, it msiy still be easy to create mia- 
sion funds, nnd send forth missionaries, and the Church may ea- 
sily persuade herself that she is doing a glorious work, when the 
g^ory of that work is departed. Those who go to heathen laodt 

> I. Tb^Iot, WmIc; knd Methodism, p. 17). 
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HisEJdeP Ttten we li.ive left us oti)j ilic boast of numbers, 
which is the great power of the Enemy. I'^or lo make a show 
of numhem, is iiis forle. This is the ilhistnn of ibc roxpopuH, 
vox Dei. This explains the power of llie Romish Church, calling 
herself univerfol, anti (be atlraeiion of all great and aneient 
seels. And just so pooii as God's kingdom nuO llie worth of the 
Go?peI are cslimatetl, no longer bj tlie measures of magnitude, 
bulb/lbc comparnlivc mullilude of the dnvi-d, — llien ibe hoped 
for victory is a real defeat. Tim hosts uliom Satan can mui^ler, 
though they be po many noiliing?, aeqniro re; peciability, and the 
warfare against him become^i a onmpai^ (hat may be loo like 
the political and military eampuigns that make up so much of 
humnii history. 

Before Christ came as the great Sliwionarj-, lo supercede all 
lower motives by the example of hi.^ simple love for man, the 
chosen people were often addresfcd as a nalion, with i^pecial 
national interests. Thus the Psalms of David, and many of the 
prophetic uttei-ances, are redolent of the campaign. But the 
Banner is never displayed in the Gospels or the apostolic epistles. 
Never until Ihe " thundering iejjion " gave Coiislanline an excuse 
for converting the omWem of Christ's ignominious death into a 
military en.sign, did Christians think of llie " banner of the cross." 
And never until ilien did ibey regard numerical success in their 
heralding of the gospel. But the times linve changed. "Those 
ineale I liable revolniionj," says (lie writer just cited, "which have 
carried tbe human mind so far aivny fi-om the ground of anti- 
quity, have given rise to modes of thinking for which we shall 
in vain senrch the inspired writings ai fnniisbing cither the 
warrnnt or the example. Il is a fact noticeable indeed that the 
modem mind — the world-wide pbilanlhropy of these latter 
days — find^ iis like of sentiment and expression, and of ani- 
mation, much ralber in the prophetic poetry of the ancient dis- 
pensation, than in the writings of evangelists and prophets. The 
books of Isaiah, D.avid, Daniel, are the modem missionary treas- 
ury of texts, fraught with hope." And, speaking of an eminently 
successful preacher of the last century, he adds ; " The averment 
is boldly hazarded, that unless he had, by mere sympuby, caught 
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give toy body to be burned, and hare not charily, I am nolh- 

And it \i a serious question n'liellicr multitude?, alarmed Srst 
for tliemsclvt^s and tlicn for other?, liavc i^ol received tlie Ctiris* 
tian name merely in conse([uence of tbia alarm. When the 
terror has spent its force, it has given iray to some worldly and 
secular, but rcspcclftble mode of feeling toward ibe race of man- 
kind ; or it has passed into dead indifferenee, and the subjects 
of it show no signs cither of Christian or philanthropic vitality. 
They have a place among the ebildren of life ; but Ibey are the 
offspring of fear and the children of death. 

Here U another paradox. As it is ea.^icr to convict a sinner 
of finite than of infinite guilt, so it is easier to convict a Christian 
of neglect in destroying his fellow man, than in leaving bim to 
eternal miJiery. Why is it so bard to convince Ibe Church that 
millions of souls arc every year ruined and lost by her remiss- 
ness? The reason is, she doubts instinctively whether God has 
Blaked ibe salvation of millions from endless woe, upon her 
fidelity. She will not deny a vast responsibility; but that 
responsibility must have limiLi, both in ibe numbers that she 
can reach, and in its relation to ibc pains of the lost. If Uiese 
pains are eternal, Christians ivill unconsciously evade responsi- 
bility for them, by a resort lo the theodicy now most preva- 
lent. They may i>!cad guilty to the beginnings of eternal woe; 
but its elemily will be regarded as ibe result of an eternal sin- 
fulness, for which tbe lost alone are responsible. The Christ- 
ian's accountability for sins lo be committed a thousand ^ea 
hereaf\cr, is too indirect and remote to be at all fell. Or if, 
according to another theodicy, he regards the sinner as deserving 
eternal woe by the sins of this life, then the infinite bcinousnesa 
of Bin appals and perplexes him. How can he be responsible 
for ao stupendous a guilt? What can he do or say to dissuade 
a man from infinite sin ? Must it not defy bis utmost skill and 
power? What wonder if many theologians have said that 
human preaching can have iio more ada[>talion to convert Ibe 
sinner, than the blowing of rams' liorns had to throw down the 
walls of Jericho? In this view the Cbiistian may wait for a 
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We need Dot dwell here, to saj how the Gospel should be 
brought home to the minds and consciences and hearty accept- 
ance of men. We will only remark, that when a simpler the- 
ology shall have done away the necessity of argumentative 
preaching, to smooth over the Gordian knots of the present sys- 
tem, preaching itself may become a different thing. It will not 
only be more practical, but it will consist more in Christian 
practice. The Christian life, — the living epistle, — the kind 
word and deed wrought into gospel by the love of Christ, will 
assume its due importance. The sermon will still have its place, 
as an instruction of those who believe. The Gospel will become 
a common minbtration of all who believe ; a service of love 
rendered by Christians wherever scattered, "preaching the word." 
Such, if we mistake not, was tlie Church m its infancy ; and such 
it will be in its maturity. 

§ 6. GOSPEL FOR THE HEATHEN. 

" You talk of hell ; " said a heathen in reply to the discourse 
of a missionary ; " hell — it is just the place we wish to go to!"* 
What could now be said, to a Hindoo whose own doctrine of 
metempsychosis had made him too familiar with the thoughts of 
future suffering? Which was more like a gospel to him — the 
news of salvation, or the threat of damnation ? The case was 
indeed unusual ; but it illustrates what we have said of human 
nature as often preferring justice to mercy, — wrath to love. 
The goodness of God — most awful when least disguised — is 
that which strikes the deepest dread. " They shall fear the 
Lord and His goodness in the latter days." 

But the heathen more frequently takes exception to the doc- 
trine of eternal misery, as an encumbrance to the Gospel, making 
it inferior to his own religion. A priest of Siam once asked a mis- 
sionary "how long his God tormented bad men in a future state?" 
and when answered, "for ever" — replied: "Our God torments 
the worst of men only a thousand years ; so we will not have 
your American God in Siam ! " And how poorly prepared is 
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the missionaTy. wirli all tins exlrn-scri plural tlieodicics of the 
schools to meet one fiicli blunl olgection to the ri.-Iigion he offere. 
Tiie Biory is told of ii fmnrt Japniiese, couvinc^tl of lli« foll^ of 
his old woi'sliip, tind hesitating wliiU ChrisLiao commutu'oo be 
ehould join. lie could aocqtt iir-ilher lli« Romun, nor rlie 
Luthemn, nor llie Calviniil failh. WitJi th<3 Intler lie fuunil 
faul[ Tor its doctrine of' predttslinntion, which he fntinil m nbsurd 
ihnt he was tempted to hold Tast hia idolalt? more Grmljr than 
ever; for he protested that those lerrible ilccrcM of abeolute 
predestination and reprolmtiun intwle God appear ns a <^ruet >ind 
inesorable tyrant, who had no greater plc4«stire than to see Hii 
creatures aufier eternally. Tliii idMk sucunffd to him so frightful, 
and EO contrary to the general law of all the religions nf the 
world, — (bat vice shoiild bn pretCDlly punished and virtue re- 
warded, — (hat he was aBlonwhed that men endowed with rcaion 
could adopt a principle so inntionnl, and »o little conformed to 
the idea lliey would have cherinlied of God as a being iiifinilely 
good and merciful.' Such is the healhou's objection to the 
Calvinislic Eide of the diSloully, But how pour u rvlief doex 
the missionary afford, when Iw tells him that eternal sutTering ia 
beyond God's power lo prcveiil. And though he Ehoiild be. con- 
viaeed that Christ can sayo him, still how heavy and gloomy a 
cloud qF mystery is lefl if the Gospel reveuN tio end of evil ! 
The heathen will have a right lo echo what the ClirUtttm theo- 
logian has said, — it is " dark, dark, dark, and he can not die* 
guise it." 

Bui the heathen is concerned with the doctrine of eternal suf- 
fering, not for his own sake alone. If he i^ saved from that, what 
company shiill he Rod in heaven ? and whom sliall he not And 
there ? The author of " Hypatla" gives the following tiarralive 
83 wnrranied by fact "Wulf died, as he had lived, a heathen. 
Placidja, who loved him well, as she loved nil righteous and nohle 
souls, had succeeded once in persuading him to accept baptism- 
Adolf acted 03 one of the sponsors ; and tlie old warrior niu in 
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tlic act of Stepping inlo the font, when lie turned suddenly to 
the bishop, and asked liim where were the souls of his heathen 
ancestors ? ' In liell,' replied the worthy prelate. IVulf drew 
back from the font, and threjj^ his bear skin cloak around 
him. ' He would prefer, if Adolf had no objection, to go to liia 
own people.' And so be died unbaptized, and irent to his own 
plncii." And even now, the missionary can not tell Lim thai be 
will not find some sad consolation of society, even there. 

The Cliurcli lias yet to learn, in behalf of a dying world, what 
the Gospel is. Men need not be told that they are sinners, 
already condemned by the law of God. Tlmt tbey may know 
well enough ; they feel it daily ; they doubt it only when con- 
demnation is made to mean what tlicy can not believe. Let the 
message of pardon and life be once more understood as a plain 
word, and it may again be said : " How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains arc the feet oriiim that bringethgood tidings, that publish- 
eth peace ; that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheib 
salvation ; that sailh unto Zion, Ihy God reignelh!" And the 
Church, whose exotic theology has brought gloom and strife 
within and scoi-n from without, may forget ber anguish, her 
repi-oach, and her desolations. " For thou shall break forth on 
the right hand and on the left ; and Uiy seed shall inherit the 
Gentiles, and make the desolate cities to be inhabited. Fear 
not ; for thou shalt not be ashamed ; neither be thou confounded; 
for thou shalt not be put to shame ; for thou shalt foi^et the 
ghame of thy youth, and shalt not remember the reproach of thy 
widowhood any more." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE HIGHEST GOOD. 

" I hare set before jou life and death, blessing and cursing ; therefore 
choose life " 

We have already remarked that the Christian must not only 
believe that God is just, but must also seek to know how and tchy 
lie is just in doing thus or thus ; otherwise one can not perceive 
wherein justice consists, or, in many cases, decide what things are 
just to be done. 

For the same reason the Christian must not only believe that 
the actual system of the world is the best system, (the evil that 
is in it being no scheme of God's,) but he must desire to under- 
stand whi/ it is the best system. He must wish to know wherein 
the highest good consists, or what is the best gift that God can 
and does bestow upon his intelligent creatures. Such an answer 
to the old inquiry respecting the Summum Bonum is implied in 
the duty which Paul enjoins : to " approve the things that are 
excellent." As faith ever leads on to reason, and as we admire 
the holiness, justice, and goodness of God, then, whatsoever 
things are true — honorable — just — pure — lovely — of good 
report, if there be any virtue and if there be any praise, we 
must think on these things. As the Book of Job is a continuous 
theodicy, so that of Ecclesiastes is a continuous inquiry respect- 
ing the highest good ; of which the ancients, we are told, had 
two hundred and eighty-eight different theories ; and so prone 
is the mind of man to have some opinion here, that theories are 
unconsciously offered even by those who pronounce the whole 
question a vain speculation. 

The question is not only the natural sequel of a theodicy, but 
it is specially pertinent for us. We have undertaken to oppose 
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not only n prevalent Iheolo^ wliich makes eternal evil a part 
Df, or incidental lo, the best .lyftem, but nUo n counter tbeology 
wliicli Deserts ihe liighest f^ooA of tlic world to con«isl in the final 
siilvjition of all men. Uelieving that such will not bo the proin- 
iseil ■■ restitution of all Ibings," we may inquire why in the divine 
economy it should not be so. And on the human aide of the 
question wc ^hall encounter ibe prevalent opinion of a remnant 
of virtue, a "good in all," into the genuineness of vrhich we do 
well to inquire. 

5 1. LIFE TUE TRUE GOOD. 

Besides the general tenor of scriptural language in which 
"life," " eternal life," is made to be Heaven's best gift lo man, 
and the bui'den of a glorious Gospel, we have remarked various 
expressions tliat denote life to be llic greatest good, and death 
the greatest evil. The Jewish proverb, " All that a man hath 
will he give for Wis life," speaks the natural sentiment of man- 
kind; for life is the primary condition of all happiness, the 
casket that contains every good, and which is freely emptied if 
itself may be saved. 

But the casket can not be literally emptied. Life can not 
exist without the continued action of its powers. They arc only 
suspended, in sleep, trance, and death ; these are kindred, as 
shadow and substance. And vital action must be either pleas- 
urable or painful ; pleasurable, if normal, healthy, or in accord- 
ance with the laws of liie; painful, if irregular, disturbed, or 
diseased ; and tlicn it looks toward death. When the casket is 
emptied quite, it is destroyed. 

We venture the proposition, then, that the scriptural equiva- 
lence of " life " and " hle*,>:ing " is philosophically true. Life is 
the primary quality of all joy. It is more than a metaphor, 
when we speak of Ihe cheerful and gladsome as " lively." And 
when wo compare the active and passive forms of happiness, — 
those in which action is given out or taken in, — we not only 
find that the former are higher, but the latter give happiness only 
by means of reciprocal action, and in the measure of that action. 
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SO, we think, if thej were only conscious. But we leave them 
in happj ignorauce of their want, to find the simplest forms of 
actual happiness in sensation and spontaneous motion. Every 
leaf and every drop of water teems with animalcular life and joy. 
The fossil remains of the earth's strata, thousands of feet in 
thickness, — remains whose fossil character is largely discovered 
by the microscope, — have been truly styled ''monuments of 
the felicity of ages." And that felicity is continued in multi- 
plied and more exquisite forms of animal life, in the maturer 
age of the earth ; a world-wide life in which Grod takes delight, 
and in which man may rejoice. But man's joy in the well-be- 
ing of the brutes is only his sympathy with the benevolence of 
Grod. Created to be lord over them, with a rational dominion 
that should liken him to Grod, he must seek for himself a higher 
good. 

§ 3. THOUGHT. 

We can hardly say of the brutes that they think ; for, in the 
strict sense of the term, " he only thinks who reflects," and re- 
flection implies purpose and free will. Yet the mind of the 
brute is, in its acts of intelligence, carried, as it were, through 
the forms of thought ; and it thus passively enjoys some of the 
pleasures of intellection, though it can not control and augment 
them by the powers of freedom. 

So noble is the life of thought in man that it may be his 
greatest danger. It saves him from brutish sensuality — when 
it is not perverted and squandered to adorn his lusts. It invites 
him to the realm of truth ; it compels him more or less into the 
possession of knowledge ; it offers him, as an object of science, the 
mastery of the whole world. With one of its created aids of 
vision it discovers kingdoms in leaflets ; with another it gives 
him conquest of the stars. It determines the unseen laws of all 
things and the methods of God's own work. It tempts and se- 
duces him away from God when it is made an idol, an end in it- 
self, and not ancillary to a higher life. Thus did man fall. 
And for this sin was the wisest of men reduced to utter the 
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is an instinctive desire, not a matter of duty. That the highest 
well being should be happy being is God's concern, not ours. 

Waiving for a moment the question wherein true virtue con- 
sists, we remai'k, man's noblest aim must be a virtue. But vir- 
tue is the free energy of a higher life-power. The exercise of 
virtue brings happiness of coui*se ; for happiness is " the reflex 
of unimpeded energy." But to make this happiness the end, is 
to ignore the proper aim of virtue, and to derange the whole 
scheme of action. It is the highest blessedness to see the divine 
glory. ** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 
But they who seek after God just to find happiness, will see 
only themselves. They will never discover His giory; that can 
only, as a mirror, reflect their own poor image. Happiness is 
not an essence, subsisting by itself. It is like the rainbow, 
which the child may run after, hoping to grasp it ; but its finished 
image is in the eye of the beholder. It is most enjoyed when 
least thought of; as when Archimedes, transported with joy at 
a great discovery, cried " Eureka," not dreaming that he had 
found happiness.^ 

Here it is apparent in what sense virtue is its own reward. 
Virtue is action; withstanding, by a peculiar vitality, the se- 
ductions to which vice yields. The reward of vice is the de- 
cay of life ; that of virtue, its vigor and growth. And here we 
see why virtue may be encouraged, and yet remain unbought 
and disinterested. It is the active vigor of life ; the right use 
of our being, that makes it worth preserving. Immortality is 
not its reward, but its proper sphere. God asks men to be vir- 
tuous, not simply that they may live for ever ; bnt that, living 
for ever, they may be ever virtuous. And here the censure of 
Pomponatius on the ancient argument for a future life seems 

1 " Yon object, with old Hobbes, thnt I do good actions for the pleosnre of a 
good conscience ; and so, after all, I am only a refined sensualist ! Heavim 
bless you and mend your logic ! Don't you see that, if conscience, which is 
in its nature a consequence, were thus anticipated, and made an antecedent-— 
ft party instead of a judge — it would dishonor your draft upon it, — it would 
not pay on demand ? Don*t you see that, in truth, the very fact of acting with 
this motive properly and logically destroys all claim upon conscience, to give 
yon any pleasnre at all? " -- Coleridge. 
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God, or fule, liaa brought us into being without consulting oui 
vishe?, and keeps us in being willi the snme inexorable rigor. 
The cavil may be prompted, indeed, by wrong feeling?, — sinful 
impatience and want of faith under the ills of life ; and it might 
be silenced if with immoijality eternal freedom wei-e secured to 
each one. Bui it is wholly justified, if in the infancy of man's 
being he must choose between cicraal weal or woe. Hence we 
need not wonder that Justin Martyr treats it with I'cspect, and 
answers it truly, if we interpret his words strictly. Man is 
brought into being, unasked, indeed, but just in order that he 
may be consulted, and may choose for himself. " For as God 
created us at first, when ive were not, so by the same power will 
he restore us to being again, and crown with the immortal 
enjoyment of himself such as have made it their choice to 
please their Maker. For though wc bad no choice in our crea- 
tion, yet in our regeneration wc have ; for God persuades only, 
and draws us gently in our regeneration, by cooperating freely 
with those rational powers he has bestowed upon us." ' 

3. In this view alone docs denial life appear truly of grace. 
Gratuity cease:-, when its acceptance is a necessity. The life 
and happiness which God bestows upon the brute creation ar« 
bounties ; not strictly gifts, because they answer to no power of 
acceptance. And the gloiy of the divine gratuity consists much 
in this, that the greatness of the gift precludes the danger of ita 
being offered iu vain. Wisdom, that " crieth in the streets," 
only asks a hearing, and her heavenly beauty will win her suiL 

Here wc meet a very common argument that an offer so great 
at) that of eternal life should not depend on the capricious choice 
of man, — n wayward child of earth, an infant of days before 
the unending years. That is the same as to say that the great 
ncss of the grace makes it a debt ; or that the folly of those to 
whom it is offered demands that they should be made wise — as 
if this were their right. If the offered gift were a little thing, 
no such claim would be set up. When it swells to infinite value, 
men claim it as their due, lest in their madness they should 
spurn it away. 

> Apoli^, e. 10. Conpira Ltotan., Inatt. Div., 1 T, c. S. 
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was to be determined by an original and eternal arbitrament of 
God. In the place which God appoints to various creatures 
there may be ample range for his foreordinations, while their 
freedom is unharmed. 

5. The view we olBTer furnishes occasion of happiness for the 
saved. Those who insist upon God's election as precluding 
man's, have asserted the contrary. To be saved by God's special 
goodness, without any act of one's own, it is said, will give the 
highest feeling of happiness. " Not unto us, O Lord, but unto 
thy name, give glory for thy mercy." This argument against 
free will has been most fully developed by Bayle. "To be 
firmly persuaded," he says, " tiiat we move only in obedience to 
impulses and divine directions in the practice of virtue, so far 
from diminishing the satisfaction of conscience, makes it the more 
delightful. A Pharisee [unhappy illustration, since the Phari- 
sees were fatalists] who is persuaded that he obeys the law of 
Grod by the powers of his own free will, feels great pleasure ; 
but far less than the true devotees of the Reformed Communion, 
who deem themselves incapable of any good thing, except as 
they are impelled by an irresistible grace of the Holy Spirit 
He who in giving alms is persuaded that it is God who has 
inspii*ed the thought and given him power to execute it, is hap- 
pier than he who attributes to himself all the glory of an act of 
charity. Indeed^ the persuasion of a man who does not believe 
that he can even cooperate with grace, is well fitted to strengthen 
his union and intercourse with Gk>d, and consequently the joy of 
his soul." Afler a few other illustrations the argument pro- 
ceeds : '^ To believe firmly and on good grounds that one has 
received of Grod a special privilege, that one is His ciiosen ves- 
sel. His favorite, may extinguish pride, but can not diminish 
one's pleasure. It may prevent flattery and self-conceit, but not 
that one should feel himself very happy." ^ 

^ Reponsc aux Questions d'un Provincial, Part. II. c. 80. He cites among 
Othei examples that ofiEneos: 

** Non haec hunianis opibnjt, non arte Tnngistr& 
Proveniunt: neque te, iEnea, mea dextra senrat; 
Major agit Dens, atque opera ad majora rcmittet.** 

JSntid, xi]. 427-429. 
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"We wiUinglj concede the happiness of a good fortune, a high 
destiny, a brilliant success. But — not to say that examples of 
a splendid career are foreign to the question at issue — there 
have been unsuccessful great men, who will be admired through 
all time. And there is a proverb which says that fortune favors 
fools. The truth in Bayle's argument becomes a one-sided half- 
*ruth, and a falsehood, when the divine favor is supposed to pre- 
clude all action of the human soul, and thus to nullify the very 
idea of virtue and of character. We congratulate the brave 
man, if he is successful ; but success never made a hero. To 
deserve success is better than to enjoy it. The heirs of eternal 
life may give God the glory of their salvation ; but their humility 
should give place to shame, if they have not themselves proved 
worthy to be the "sons of God," — if they have not given dili- 
gence to make their calling and election sure. They are most 
to be congratulated, who are " strong in the Lord," and who 
" quit thiMn like men." 

§ C. VIRTUE. 

An examination of the popular theory of the " good in all " 
brings us at once to the question : What is true virtue ? And 
here, freely conceding, for argument's sake, that there is in most 
men, even the most abandoned, a remaining susceptibility of 
good, we doubt whether that is a moral good, or a virtue ; and, 
taking the terms "justice" and "goodness" in a sense to l»e 
defined presently, we propose to show that real virtue is found 
only in their union ; though each without the other may furnish 
various forms of apparent virtue. 

Plato has remarked that " God is not only good, but also just ; 
and he has an esteem for justice beyond any thing that is felt 
among men." The distinction must be at once admitted, unless 
we say that virtue or morality has nothing to do with conscience, 
and that the distinctions of right and wrong are a delusion. 

We may define "justice" as conformity to the rule of right. 
It may be mere innocence, or absence of guilt. It may be more 
than this, as enforcing a rule of right in respect to others. Inno- 
cence is justice in repose ; justice is innocence in energy. 
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The term " goodness " we sliall use in the utiliiarinn sense, 
Ic is n good man who confers beoettts, or who mceLs ihe wants 
r wi.shcs of another. 

With this disltnctioti seems lo nccord the Inngiinge of Piiul : 
Scarcely for a righteous man will one tlie ; jet iieinilvenlure 
for a good man some would even dare to die." The renj^on is, 
we naturally love the good man, while we simply mlmirc the just 
man. The one is our friend, whose good nntui'e and agreeable 
qualities or kind acts have bouud us to him ; the olher is the 
man of unbending integrity, whom we must respect. The one 
wins our affection; the other compels our a<lmiration. The one 
gives U9 pleasure and delight ; the other inspires awe and rever- 
ence. The one engages us by the ties of gmliluile ; the other 
binds us to n sense of duty. The one is nearer lo us, and be- 
comes a part of our being, so that we can hardly live without 
him ; the other is strong and robust, nnd can endure much ; the 
principle of his integrity will sustain him ; no essential evil con 
befall him. If his justness lake the form of godliness, he lias 
"dwell in the secret place of Ihe Most High, and be shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighly." Hence we are ready to 
die, if need be, for the good man, while tlie just man may be per- 
mitted, as he can endure, to die for himself. 

Now it is true that [here can be no sincere love of the good 
man without a hearty admiration of the just man, and a desire 
to copy his virtues. Yet fallen human nature may seek to sun- 
der the nualities of goodnes.* and justice and to i-egard oue 
without the other; hence two forms of spurious devotion. 

1. 77ie Idolatry of Goodness. — This is easily eipl.-uncd. .tnd 
the examples of it .ire numerous. Self-love delights in those 
vbo befriend or Hatter us, nnd may even hate those who seek to 
do better for us. Thus a certain citizen of Athens ostracised 
Aristides, though lie was doubtless as good a man as any other, 
because he could not bear \a hear him perpetually called " Aris- 
tides the Just," Thus Alcibiadis could dread ihe i>n'3enee of 
Socrates, who sought to <lirect his mind lo a nobler ambition 
than the poor adulation of sycophants, " I slop my ears," says 
he, "and flee away as fust ns possible, that I may not sit down 
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justice in a single picture : " He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the street. A bruised reed shall 
he not break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench. He 
shall bring forth judgment unto truth ; he shall not fail, nor be 
discouraged, till lie have set judgment in the earth." And he was 
rejected not tlirough misapprehension of his real character, for 
he could say to those who knew him well : " Ye have both seen 
and hated both me and my Father." The people preferred 
Casar for a king, and Barabbas for a prisoner to be released, 
for reasons boldly charged upon them by Peter: ''Him vc de- 
livered up, and denied Him in the presence of Pilate, when he 
was determined to let Him go. But ye denied the Holy One, 
and the Just, and desired a murderer to be granted unto you ;" 
and by Stephen : "This was that Just One, of whom the people 
were the betrayers and murderers." 

2. The Idolatry of Justice, — We have already seen how a 
morbid conscience or a lofty and defiant temper may delight in 
the notion of justice, even though one is condemned by it. Birt 
the woi-ship of justice without goodness commonly appears in 
other forms, either as selfishness or as fanaticism. How often 
do men rejoice in the law, though it make their neighbor's case 
a hard one. The prosecutor insists that a principle must be 
maintained, he wants nothing but justice. Thus men wax right- 
eous overmuch, and are glad in their hearts that the law knows 
no mercy. What the prosecutor does in the name of the state, 
the persecutor does in the name of religion. Thus Saul, in his 
zeal for a law given from Sinai, could breathe out threatenings 
and slaughter, and flatter himself that he was doing God ser- 
vice. Tiie inquisitor is made the incarnation of cruelty which 
he is, by his fond notion that men can be saved only in some 
churclily or doctrinal way; knowing that God is just, In? has too 
willingly forgotten that he is also good, and has himself ceased 
to be good. By a similar process the ascetic arrives at the con- 
clusion that he has no riirht to be useful to his fellow men or to 
receive good from them. In the same way he who had made a 
religious vow, so that he could call his future plans a Corban, 
—a consecrated thing, — used to think himself released even 
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from filial duty. And the taboo, the fetish, and all the impure 
consecrations of idolatrous worship, are the ripe fruit of the 
same perversion. It is the essence of superstition to conceive 
of man's relations to God as purely those of justice, and thus to 
regartl the divine favor as a thing to be propitiated only by 
some just claim upon it. Hence all empty ceremonies, penan- 
ces, austerities, in which it is forgotten that God will have mercy 
and not sacrifice. But the falsified justice ever appears as a 
friglitful caricature. The Scribes and Pharisees who had so 
much of it, even to the tithing of mint, were those who hated 
most the truly Just One, and who imposed intolerable burdens 
upon the people. 

The Jews have a tradition that when the tables of the Law 
were broken by Closes, in his displeasure with the sinning 
Israelites, they pressed eagerly to snatch for the fragments ; and 
he deemed himself quite happy who secured a piece of the Law, 
to keep. The story is a lively picture of human nature, so prone 
iff sunder the elements of true virtue fix)m each other, and to bo 
a part only of what God requires. It is as if man were shat- 
tered in the Fall, and he had not yet recovered the integrity of 
his moral sense. 

If now tlie qualities of goodness and justice tended each to 
produce the other, then might the doctrine of the "good in all** 
as a saving germ of virtue, be maintained. But the fact is just 
the reverse. "When goodness and justice are sundered, so far 
from each producing the other, each tends to corrupt and destroy 
itself. The partial and one-sided cliaracter naturally degene- 
rates. Instead of the complementaiy virtue, it produces the 
opposite vice. And the methods and progress of this corruption 
may be easily traced. 

Thus, he who tries to be good without being just, will become, 
first, simply good-natured ; then kind and clever ; then complai- 
sant and yielding ; he then falls an easy prey to temptation, and 
becomco at last weak, worthless, bad. 

On the other hand, he who would be just without being good, 
will naturally grow strict; then exact and rigid; then harsh and 
severe ; then heartless ; and soon haughty, overbearing, cruel, 
unjust. 
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The practical illustrations of this perverse tendency are nu- 
merous. We will add but a single example to show how the 
principles of justice and goodness may struggle together in the 
same mind, and each come to naught. The slaveholder at one 
time would fain renounce his claim of property in those whom 
he has inherited, making them to be indeed men, but leaving 
them to fortune ; as if he could be just to them without goodness. 
More commonly he resolves to treat his slaves kindly, without 
securing for them the rights of manhood and freedom ; as if he 
could be good to them without doing them justice. And most 
of the wrongs under which humanity groans are prolonged or 
aggravated by the effort to be virtuous at halves, — to be either 
just or good, but not both. 

§ 7. TIIK ATOXE3I12NT. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, having censured the Pharisaic 
righteousness on the one hand, and the publican goodness on the 
other hand, Christ requires his followers to be " perfect, as the 
Father in heaven is perfect." That is, they must be complete. 
Tho^e who would be the children of the Heavenly Father, are 
not to be half-virtuous. Tlioy must possess all the essential ele- 
ments of true virtue, if they would be " partakers of the divine 
nature." And if justice and goodness are such elements, they 
must be had in living union, by all who would enter the heavenly 
kingdom. The failure of either is the forfeiture of eternal life. 

The inner relation of these each to the other may be a mys- 
tery, while their mutual necessity is an obvious fact. They may 
be the polar forces of the same vital principle. They may be 
compared as centrifugal and centripetal forces; or as power, and 
law regulating the power and making it efficient ; or as the oak 
and the ivy, giving mutual support and adoniment — strength 
and beauty. Wc mny consider the one as more manly, the other 
as more womanly. Each, for a special life-work, may have an 
apparent prominence ; the other being more hidden yet no less 
effective. "Will not their equipoise be discovered in the perfected 

30* 
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innn. wh; ii Tr.;n rii^cri- and all the kindred relations of life are 
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a (!.:'':;■.(• j i; liial virw? When men insist on the efficacy of 
n j.« man- (' a: ik- 1'<m' salvation, as if Christ were not indeed our 
Ki ''i:«u'!-n« , t!') they not think of G()d too exclusively as good, 
anl «!' ' - 111.: tlw ir faith beconir' sontiiuental and i>owerlcss? 

'."! yi • : . •.'; i:*^ c.i' Kni:iijuol Sw/slcuborg in support of the notion of 
ttii.:,'-l. ;...•. ■ ! :...-.ucrc'l ia lliii" view? 
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Wlien, on the oiher liaml, men insist on liic eflicary of Clirist'o 
BufRrings, as if palvnlion were by the impntnlion of their merit, 
do tliey not think of God too exclusively as just, and does not 
iheir failli become rif^id and formal? The two extremes are 
likely to meet in a lukewarm piety and a degenerate morality, 
because the whole of Christ ia not received, " who is of God 
made imto us wisdom, and justification, and sanctilicatiDn, and 
redemption." ' 



Coleridge lias made a jupt distinction between pnidenee, mor- 
ality, and ix-ligion: which be illuslrates with reference to the 
faeullie^ of (be soul. " The prudential," he says, "corresponds 
to the SPiise and tb Understanding ; the moral to the heart and 
conscience ; the spiritual to ibc will and reason ; that ia, to the 
finite will reduced to harmony witli, and in subordination to llie 
reason, as a ray from that true lighi which is both reason and 
will — universal i-eason, and will absolute." 

Wc have already observed that free will, as the power of pre- 
ferring the moral lo the pleasui'able, or duty to mere self-intei^ 
est, ii essentially a higher life. Yet this freu will can not be in 
itself the highest life. For on ihc one hand, it contains the 
power of wrong action, — lust conceiving sin, and sin producing 
death. And (hough the sceptical argument against free will, — 
that it contains a power which ought not to he used, and which 
Iberefore ought not lo exist, — is fallacious, still wo must regard 
the contingency of wrong action as a tiling lo be superseded, by 
the alliance of the will with some higher law of life. 

Diit, on the other hand, this higher life u not found in th« 
cotiseienei'. For thougli it be supreme as Law, yet it is not 
Life. The subje<:tion of the will to the conscience alone may be 
even a boiidiigo — iufinilely preferable, indeed, to the Irandiige 
of -^iu, unless it arise from the tormenting conflict of c 



1 Wiicn Cliriit if calloJ the " power of God" (dito/iif), mnj- not the phrnsn 
denote u Irulh lii llic .Icnittli expectation of an outward work Torttieir lolTiition? 
■I mnv llio iibrana "n'udoni of God" (an^ia) denolo it truth in tbe thougbt of 
the Greek*, who looked for uUvotion (and they lucd thia ctiolce word) from 
within the mind, nfl«r the m»iin«r of tli« ethi»i theology. 



w 

the oth(.T.^ Tim-* faith assures th(» li 
the inlniite, ami climbiiiLr towards h« 
power of lh(j eoul. l>y it lli<* soul i\ 
upon the earth, and, jrra*ping the si 
Clirist, ri-es toward God. Conpcienoe 
tlic will to a law above. Faitli looks 
it mount.'' alwve the law to ** dwell in 
Most Ilijrh, and abide under tlie shado* 
law is still " a lamp to the feet, and a 
longer a joke or a burden. Faitli eml 
the conscience was a schoolmaster; 
moral reason" (as Baxter defines fai 
law, and makes it a perfect law of libei 
the divin«? side of law, the will at once 
and it-* freedom. 

Faith is, of c()ur>e, m) far from bein: 
it is its main support. Reason demons 
must be, all appearances to the contran 
science tells us of what oiff/ftt to he. F 
each, bv affirming that tliere can be no 
hannonv, — no ecmilict of truth with tr 
fare. It is only opposed to the senses 
passions that se<luce. It may be del 

1 Luther lias Ijnely drscril-cd the office of fs 
^j f^ tvindow, I -iuw th«' sfar«< in tlio hoavoiis, n:i'l thf 
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thought, feeling, and act ; ^ the will embracing the rational and 
moral convictions, and resolving them into a life of harmony 
with tlie will of Ilim who is Lord of the conscience, and the 
Rewarder of them that diligently seek Ilim. 

But this far-reaching and all-embracing power of faith indi- 
cates its nature as a higher life. We may affirm that it alone 
unites justice and goodness in true virtue, and that it transmutes 
moral law into religious principle. Is not this faith the true 
beginning of a divine life, and the " partaking of the divine na- 
ture ? " If we look to the scriptural account of its fruits (2 Pet. 
i. 5-8; James iii. 17, 18) it would seem also the productive 
power of tlie soul. Is it not a power received and accepted 
from on higli, that makes the man a new creature ? " In the 
redeemed, there is," says Coleridge, " a regeneration, a birth, 
a spiritual seed impregnated and evolved, the germinal principle 
of a higher and enduring life, of a spiritual life ; that is. a life 
the actuality of which is not dependent on the material body, or 
limited by the circumstances and processes indispensable to its 
organization and subsistence. Briefly, it is the differential of 
immortality, of which the assimilative power of faith and love 
is tlie integrant, and the life in Christ the integration." 

Respecting saving faith two questions here arise. 1st, Is it 
possible to those who have not heard the name of Christ? i. e. 
Are the heathen salvable? 2d, May those be saved, who, hav- 
ing heard the name of Christ, deny his special character as a 
Savior? 

To either of these questions we may reply, faith is more 
moral than intellectual. " AVith the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness." Faith is trust, or confidence in God. Over 
against the conviction of sin and need, it is the hope that by 
some goodness and grace of God one may be pardoned. Hence 
it may be the less one knows of God's methods of grace, the 
more implicit may be his faith, and the wider its range. As 
they who believe without having seen are more blessed than the 
doubting Tlioma^:, so, among those who lived before Christ's day, 

I See Discourses on the Nature of Faith ; by W. II. Starr. 
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or whose lot has fallen without the bounds of Christendom, the*^ 
may be a faith, that " does justly, and loves mercy, and walks 
humbly before God," that is more blessed because less instruct- 
ed in the details of the divine plan. Its nature is illustrated by 
the case of the young man of whom account is given in the ninth 
chapter of John's Gospel. In the fervor of his gratitude to the 
unknown benefactor who had opened his eyes, he suffers himself 
to be cast out of the svna^joj^ue for his confidence in him. The 
Christ whose name he knew not then meets him with the ques- 
tion : "Dost thou believe on the Son of God?" He asks: 
"Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on him?" and when 
told that he stands before him, confesses and worships. Now 
here was no change of heart, produced by this conversation. It 
gave him notliing but information ; his feelings were the same 
when it ended as when it began. It only gave a new direction 
and a freer course to a faith already existing. In the strict 
sense of the word, it informed a faith which it did not create. 

So the heathen may have an unformed faith, which saves the 
soul, because it is in substance what God requires, and which 
will joyfully accept Chrifet when revealed, as the object after 
which it has yearned. It still remains true that the heathen 
stand in deplorable need of the Gospel, to encourage the heart with 
its glad tidings and to interpret for them the common goodness 
of God, which in their twilight, they now misconstrue and abuse. 

In princi|>le, the case of those who have heard the name of 
Christ, but who reject him in ignorance of his character, does 
not differ from that of the heathen. Under the names of "Gos- 
pel," and " Savior," they may have heard such representations 
of the divine government and of the redemptive work that their 
apparent unbelief is the most generous and noble faith. Their 
rejection of Christ mfiy be but nominal. They may be wailing 
for the true Christ because the Nazarenc has been known to 
them only as a false Christ. It still remains true that the per- 
•ver-iion of the Gospel is as dangerous for those who reject it, as 
it is criminal in those who heedlessly pervert it. Fancying that 
we are " evangelical,'' we may so take away the Lord from the 
minds of men that they shall utterly fail to find him, and shall 
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despair and perish. Wlien we profess to hold the true Gospel, 
we should be not high-minded, but fear ; for we then in fact 
signally claim to be — what we ever yiust be — our brothers* 
keepers ; and we have no right to judge or condemn those who 
reject our gospel, until it has been preached not as a formal doc- 
trine, but as a true and beneficent Christian life. 

§ 9. LOVE. 

Faith can not subsist without Love, which is the " fulfilling of 
the law," and the " bond of perfectness." Their inner relation 
to each other may be obscure. Perhaps they may be compared 
83 the act^ and the habit^ of the redeemed soul^ or as volition 
and emotion. Act is ever passing into habit, — as the musician 
learns to play without conscious attention or effort, with delight- 
ful facility, and as a second nature. This gives new conscious- 
ness of i)Ower ; new courage and effort ; new victory and joy. 
That Avhich began with self-denial, ends in a higher life of self- 
indulgence. The bondage of sin has yielded to the power of 
self-command, and this to a higher subjection, — the self-will 
vanishing in its free allegiance to the divine Avill. The individ- 
ual redemption is then complete; that which began with the 
want of power to do right, has ended in the lack of power to do 
wrong, and the contingency of sin, which pertains to our proba- 
tion, is passed. * This is the perfect law of liberty, in which we 
may continue, and be blessed in our doing. Inward delight in 
the law of God peiTadcs all the powers of the soul. The fear 
and tonnent that pertained to a lingering power of sin, have 
been cast out by perfect love. 

Virtue, we have granted, brings a reward of its own. And so 
does faith ; but this is specially true of love. Love, for what- 
ever object, imparts happiness though it be a mere fondness or 
pity for an unworthy thmg. The ix»et has truly said — 

" Love \s the life of living things." 

1 Augustine defines the various stages of the will in respect to freedom, o a 
nimpoMtnonptccartyKpo9»€ nonptccart^ and a nonpo$$cp€ccare. 
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For it is ili«ir jny. But it is the highest joy when it is elevatea 
ami (oni'nrni; .1 id the supremo hiw of the world, as "holy, jutt, 
anl L^onl; ' wIkh it begins to embrace the world itself as 
i.iir.Mi'il lor -iilijcction to this law; when it apprehends the 
iiiiiv«r-r- :iii(l (U rnity as the sphere of its infinitely varied appli- 
t.iilnii; and ulicn it learns to rejoice in Ilim who is infinitely 
^nn:<r ihaii tin- uuiverse, to receive His smile, and to share His 
l(>\i' a?il jny. As divine Love created the world, and rejoices 
in it all, rv«'n in a divine sorrow for that which turns away from 
( in I ami (Ij.'s, — so Christian love, in sympathy with the divine, 
oM( iirl, s and appropriates all things. It transmutes all things, 
«\(:i thoM' which seem adverse, into spiritual w^ealth ; like the 
l.IiiinM)pli<'r's .^Tom.* changing all it touches into gold. Love not 
only (;iii( Lens the intellect, but sanctifies it as a spiritual sense, 
that *• di'ccrnrth all things." The stores of learning, or the 
in(( 11« ( tual nia<tory of things, thus become an emblem of the 
Chri lianas ^\«'ahh, in a nearer and dearer possession. He is 
h.< ir of all thinirs because he has the mind of Clirist. Because 
ill" lov. ~, tin* entire world, life and death, things present and 
tliinfs to onnn' — all are his; as he is Christ's, and Christ is 

( ind's. 

Thi . which is tlio divine blessedness, must be indeed the Hi<rhest 
(i....) ni* in:ni. Whence Paul, alluding, perhaps, to inquiries 
will ^^]^^•h ih«' Kphesian Christians had been familiar, prays 
fnr ih< in, *• that lie would grant you, according to the riches of 
Hi- ..d'uy, lo })(> strengthened with might by His Spirit in the 
inii' r man ; that ('hri>t may dwell in your hearts by faith; that 
ye, 1. 'inL^ inut( d and grounded in Love, may be able to compre- 
li< nd \\ iih all .^aints, what is Breadth, and Length, and Depth, 
and Il< iuhi ; <'v»ii to know the Love of Christ, — which passeth 
know h dLT''. — that ye might be filled with all the fulness of Grod." 



THE END. 
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